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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notice.—Sytvanus Urpan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Month, 





KENT ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tuer annual meeting will be held at 
Hythe, under the presidency of the 
Marquis Camden, on the 10th and 11th 
July. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZXO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY OF DURHAM 
AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 
THis Society, whose first meeting 

is reported at some length in another 

page, will visit Hexham Abbey Church, 

on Wednesday, July 23. 


MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPOND. 
ENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
Mr. Urnsan,—I have one volume in 

my set of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINE 

that I never saw in any other, and there- 
fore think it must be rare; perhaps you 
can tell me. It is called “ Miscella- 
neous Correspondence: containing Es- 
says, &c., on various subjects sent to the 
author of the GeNTLEMAN’s MaGazINE 
which could not be conveniently inserted 

at length, or properly abridged :” 1742 

—1748 ; 360 pages.—I am, &ec. 

THos. Barton. 

Threxton-house, near Watton, 

June 12th, 1862. 

[Some account of this volume will be 
found in the “ Autobiography of Syl- 
vanus Urban,” in the GENTLEMAN'S 
MaGazine for Feb. 1857, p. 152.] 


DEED OF GIFT TO THE CHURCH 
OF ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT. 
Mr. Ursay,—I wish to make a re- 
mark on the grant to the abbey of St. 
Michael’s Mount, a copy of which ap- 
pears in your number for the present 
month, (p. 747). St. Michael’s Mount 
“in periculo maris” is not the Cornish 
Mount, but Mont St. Michel in Nor- 
mandy; the priory at St. Michael’s 
Mount, Cornwall, was attached to the 
Abbey at Mont St. Michel until the for- 


feiture of alien priories. The document 
of which Mr. Barton sends a copy is 
not an original grant, but a confirma- 
tion, as Bishop Marshall in the twelfth 
year of his episcopate (about 4.D. 1205) 
granted the church of Otterton and 
other churches to the monks of St. 
Michael. (See the grant in Dr. Oliver’s 
Monasticon Exon., p. 253.)—I am, &e. 
Lzon H. Courtyey. 
2, New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
June 18th, 1862. 


[In Mr. Barton’s letter, as above, for 
“ Bremer,” read “ Brewer.” ] 


MEANING OF THE WORD 
*TORCHER.’ 


Mr. UrBpan,—lIn Turner’s “ Domes- 
tic Architecture of the Middle Ages,” 
vol. i. p. 25, note, it is asserted by (I 
presume) the intelligent editor, that 
“the signification of the word ‘torcher’ 
is obscure.” But it is still quite com- 
mon to speak of torching slates or tiles ; 
and by this is meant plastering the 
under face of them, so as to secure the 
joints with plastering-mortar. The word 
‘torch’ in this sense evidently comes from 
the French torcher, to ‘wipe’ or ‘rub 
over. Torchon is a rubber; torchon de 
paille a handful of straw, such as may 
be used either in rubbing down a horse 
or else in thatching a house. Cotgrave, 
Miege, and Sobrino agree in their defi- 
nitions of torcher and torchon. 

I hope on some future occasion to 
furnish you with a list of several words 
which, like ‘torcher,’ in our sense of it, 
have no place in any so-called dictionary 
of the English language.—I am, &c. 

JaMES Rawson. 

Lichfield, Tune, 1862. 


Press of other matter obliges us to 
keep over Documents, Correspondence 
and Reviews, which are in type. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
By W. Buress, Ese. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


One of the first questions which suggests itself to the stu- 
dent of Medizval Art is how to account for the extreme paucity 
of woodwork, more especially furniture, executed during the 
earlier periods. Wood of course is a much more perishable 
article than stone, but, even taking this fact into consideration, 
it can hardly be denied that nothing is more difficult than to 
find a piece of thirteenth-century woodwork. I suspect the 
solution of the question is to be found at Westminster, Beauvais, 
and Noyon, where three of the most curious pieces of furniture 
are still preserved. It is true that they belong to the four- 
teenth, not to the thirteenth century, but they tell us very 
plainly why we have lost so very many movables made in a 
similar manner. The fact is that they have been covered with 
painting and gilding—a fashion which continued with us through 
a great part of the fourteenth century, and with the Italians 
very much later, for Vasari tells us that before his time it 
was the fashion to decorate both the walls and furniture of 
the rooms with painted subjects, and adds that Niccolo Delli 
was particularly good at this sort of work. At South Ken- 
sington will be seen several marriage coffers thus decorated ; 
several also were exhibited at Florence last year, and in one of 
the’ rooms of the Uffizii is a curious piece of furniture which 
presents us with the usual allegorical triumphs of Fame, 
Death, &c. Now it is very easy to conceive, when this sort of 
furniture got injured, that it would receive a coat of common 
paint, and perhaps descend from the parlour to the kitchen, and 
thence be eventually converted into firewood ; for when once the 
paintings were destroyed all artistic value of the work was de- 
stroyed with it, which is by no means the case with carved fur- 


niture, which has always some interest, even when in fragments. 
Genr, Mac, Vor. CCXIII, b 
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One of the curious features of the Medizval Court is the 
attempt to revive this sort of furniture; and this not in one 
or two solitary cases, but in such profusion that it forms 
the most conspicuous feature of the Court. It is very true 
that the London papers, as a general rule, have fulminated 
against it, and critics have loudly exclaimed against the wick- 
edness of making such dry bones as furniture live and tell 
stories for our instruction or amusement; but, after all, here 
the fact is proved that such things can be done decently in the 
present time, and that they cost very little more than the 
usual good upholstery-work. For instance, compare the price 
of Mr. Morris’s cabinet with the lectern ornamented by what is 
called pyrography : the one is thirty guineas and the other forty ; 
but the former has two most beautiful figures painted on it by 
Mr. E. B. Jones, while the latter has some commonplace little 
figures of apostles burnt in by the new process. One would 
exceedingly like to know the prices of the pagan sideboards in 
the Furniture Court, could they be come at: it would most 
probably be found that for similar sums, form, colour, and ideas 
might have been obtained from some of our rising painters ; 
whereas in the present state of things we are obliged to be con- 
tented with swags of flowers, dead game, and other things which, 
when we have once seen them, we do not want to see again. 

In the Medizval Court there are no less than five exhibitors 
of furniture, more or less painted. These are—l. Messrs. Mar- 
shall, Morris, and Co. ; 2. Mr. Burges; 3. Messrs. Prichard and 
Seddon; 4. Mr. Forsyth ; 5. Mr. Fisher. 

The firm of Marshall, Morris, and Co. is an association of 
architects and painters, who have set up a shop in Red Lion 
Square, in the same manner as the Italian painters, such as 
Giotto, did in the Middle Ages. They execute stained glass 
and furniture from their own designs, and we have here a con- 
siderable number of specimens of their skill in the latter branch. 
The general characteristic of their furniture is an Eastern 
system of diaper combined with rather dark-toned pictures ; in 
fact, they may be said to lean rather to what is called the Ve- 
netian school of colour; at the same time, it is only fair to 
state that their furniture is more what would have been used 
by the middle classes in the times of our forefathers than that 
of the other exhibitors. But if their work can hardly be called 
cheap, it is certainly not dear, when we consider that it speaks 
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and tells a story, which assuredly cannot be said of most 
modern furniture. 

The work of Mr. Burges is equally painted all over, but the 
tone of colouring is much brighter, and the articles are more 
what would have been found in the houses of the nobility. 
Here we see the literature of Pagandom and of the Middle 
Ages, worked up by our modern artists, side by side in the same 
bookease or buffet. On the former article of furniture no less 
than fourteen different artists were employed. 

Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, on the contrary, have reserved 
their colour for the panels of the work, carrying it out by 
means of marquetry on the rails and stiles; the groundwork 
is of oak, Although a different system is used, the effect is 
excellent, and the furniture is less liable, from its materials, to 
be injured than that above named. But here a curious fact is 
to be noticed. All Messrs. Prichard and Seddon’s work which 
has painted figure-panels looks well: thus the large portfolio 
and writing-table looks well; the organs look well; the chair 
(painted, by the way, by Miss Seddon, the sister of the exhibitor) 
looks well: but the little writing-table, where only marquetry 
is employed, by no means comes up to the mark of the others. 

The fourth exhibitor is Mr. Forsyth, who sends a bookcase 
and escrutoire combined, the design of which is due to Mr. 
Norman Shaw, architect. Here, again, we have a great deal 
of marquetry, and the painting is reduced to a few orna- 
ments and a little gilding; the ironwork, however, is very 
beautifully executed by Levers of Maidenhead. 

Lastly, Mr. Fisher exhibits a chair, painted all over with 
rather bright colours: he also contributes some decoration and 
embroidery.—To resume, Messrs. Morris, Marshall and Co. send 
six articles, Mr. Burges five, Prichard and Seddon five, Mr. 
Forsyth one, and Mr. Fisher one, making eighteen articles of 
furniture all more or less painted. 

As might have been expected, there are a great number of 
pieces of carved oak furniture scattered up and down the various 
Courts: thus, Mr. Skidmore has a sideboard and bedstead ; Mr. 
Forsyth, some of the new stalls designed for Chichester Cathe- 
dral by Mr. Slater (the old ones, by the way, were coloured 
chocolate, with a great deal of gilding) ; Kirk and Parry, a font 
cover, not very successful; Mr. Thurston, a billiard-table, with 
the Wars of the Roses carved all round it in very low relief—so 
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low, indeed, that it calls loudly for colour, to render the groups, 
which are designed with a certain amount of spirit, more dis- 
tinct. A clergyman, the Rev. R. 8. Baker, presents us with an 
eagle, carved with his own hands: it is very true that it sadly 
wants conventionalism to make it what a church eagle should 
be, but inasmuch as Mr. Baker has studied most conscientiously 
from the living bird, his work, although leaving much to be 
desired, has ten times the spirit in it than we see in any other 
of the numerous eagles in the Exhibition. 

As to organs, the visitor comes upon them everywhere; 
sometimes they are roaring in the middle avenues of transepts, 
sometimes you come upon them in sequestered nooks, close 
upon China or Japan. As a general rule, the cases are not 
much to speak of, nor the colouring of the pipes pleasant to 
look at. Messrs. Prichard and Seddon’s are an exception, for 
the architecture of the cases is good, there are pictures in 
bright and pleasant colours, and the pipes are admirable, Mr. 
Seddon having, like so very few architects, studied nature (but- 
terflies’ wings) for the purpose. If the designers of the other 
organs had followed his example, there can be no doubt but 
that a very different result from what we see would have been 
attained. 

Before leaving the Medizval Court, it would be disrespectful 
to omit noticing the works of sundry amateurs and artists who 
are now turning their talents in the development of medizval 
painting. Thus Mr. Gambier Parry sends a specimen of paint- 
ing such as may be seen in his own church at Highnam; Mr. 
L’Estrange has photographs of some of the subjects in his gi- 
gantic task in painting the nave-roof at Ely; he has used con- 
ventional drapery, such as we see in the manuscripts of the 
twelfth century, but the hands and heads are drawn from life. 
Unfortunately, this conventional drapery hangs as no drapery 
could possibly hang, and it may be a question whether the em- 
ployment of it is a step in the right direction. Probably a 
study of the Elgin Marbles, and of the figures on the west front 
of Wells Cathedral, would give Mr. L’Estrange all he wants 
without being false to nature. Mr. Smallfield has a painting of 
a Majesty, to be fixed inside the arch of the tomb now erecting 
in the church in Wells-street, to the memory of the late incum- 
bent, the Rev. Jamés Murray. Just above the furniture of 
Messrs. Marshall, Morris, and Co., is to be seen the original paint- 
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ings by Mr. E. B. Jones for the stained glass lately fixed in Oxford 
Cathedral. Mr. Jones is a colourist, and consequently declines 
to trust the choice of the tones of his colours to the glass- 
painter; he therefore makes a finished coloured painting in 
oil, and the result is that the best modern stained glass win- 
dows are due to his designs. 

This naturally leads us to the subject of stained glass; but 
the visitor will be most grievously disappointed when he finds 
with how little judgment the Commissioners in their wisdom 
have chosen to place it. Stained glass, from its very nature, is 
intended to be looked through, and generally at a considerable 
distance: imagine, therefore, how these conditions are ignored 
when the glass at the Exhibition is made to line two sides of 
a gallery, one side of which looks on to a wall coloured red, and 
the other on to the interior of the building. Add to this, that 
the space from side to side is by no means very wide, and the 
reader will have some idea of the immense disadvantages with 
which the manufacturers of stained glass have to contend. 
Nor do those fare better whose productions are placed at the 
ends of the transepts, for there is quite as much light in front 
of them as behind, and the consequence is, that the colour in 
nearly every instance is swallowed up. There is, however, one 
piece of glass in the north-west transept which comes triumph- 
antly out of the ordeal. This is a sort of procession, the work 
of Messrs. Heaton and Butler, and the reason why it looks so 
well, appears to us to be simply this, that they have massed 
their colours, and not distributed them about in small pieces. 

The windows in Florence Cathedral are executed on this prin- 
ciple, which indeed should always be kept in view in work 
that has to go up to any height. At the same time, it must 
be allowed that Messrs. Heaton and Butler’s work would have 
been still better had they followed their Florentine example in 
other things; for if we look at the incomparable glass of the 
Duomo we shall see that, although the colours are few and 
massed together, yet every one is made up of no end of pieces 
of different tints of the same colour; these, again, are toned on 
both sides, but there is very little shading, properly speaking. Now 
Messrs. Heaton and Butler have got their colours well massed, 
but they have tried to get variety by shading instead of using 
different tints of the same colour. The consequence is, that 
their work lacks the jewel-like effect of the Florence glass. 
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The back-ground of blue is, however, an exception to the above 
remarks, and looks really very bright. 

The rest of the glass has been so badly placed, especially that 
in the galleries, that it is impossible to give a correct judgment 
on work of which no one can obtain a correct view. We all 
know what very disappointing a thing stained glass is; how, as 
a general rule, what looks well in the shop is almost sure to look 
wretched when placed in its proper position, and vice versa. 
Such is the case here, and therefore the worst glass in many 
instances looks the best. However, there is some glass which 
would never look satisfactory in any position, and we are very 
sorry to say that there is by no means a deficiency of it in the 
present Exhibition. Looking at the English glass-painters as 
compared with the French, they may be described as certainly 
searching out a way for themselves, and not copying the old 
windows in the slavish manner the French do. Thus some of the 
latter exhibit glass which it is exceedingly difficult to distin- 
guish from old, but there are all the same faults of drawing, 
with no end of acid stains and smudging to get the exact tone 
of ancient work; on the contrary, the English do try to do 
something better, but, alas! their draughtsmen are not artists, 
and the result is, what? that one of the largest orders (viz. that 
for the stained glass of Glasgow Cathedral) has been sent to 
Munich. This is very sad, for German work is very lifeless, 
and the style of the Munich drawing and ornament is certainly 
very dissonant to the severe architecture of the cathedral of 
St. Mungo. But the English glass painters have only them- 
selves to blame. They will not give their pupils a proper academy 
education, and they will not get the rising artists to draw for 
them in the interim. It is very true that one or two of the 
exhibitors represented in the gallery are artists, e.g. Mr. Clay- 
ton, and Mr. Powell, of the firm of Hardman and Co.; but what 
can one man possibly do in a large firm, where he has to direct 
all the work as well as do the more important drawings? He 
never can have time for thinking, and he must sooner or later 
develope into a machine—a superior machine, if you will, but 
still a machine. 

In this gallery nearly every firm is more or less repre- 
sented, but they are all so well known that it is needless 
to point out many names. Marshall, Morris, and Co. have a 
very beautiful window, representing the parable of the Labourers 
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in the Vineyard. The grisaille portions are excellently managed, 
and the bottom panels are very vigorous and good. A Cruci- 
fixion, however, above, is anything but a success. Messrs. 
Powell exhibit a portion of the new east window at Waltham 
Abbey, from the designs of Mr. E. B. Jones. This window, 
which in its place looks exceedingly rich and jewel-like, is here 
simply a mass of confusion. Another design of the same artist 
is executed by Lavers and Barraud. Clayton and Bell and 
Hardman have also some fair windows; but those executed by 
Ballantine and Co., of Edinburgh, are rather examples of what 
to be avoided than of what to be followed. 

A glance at the foreign exhibitors at once tells us that medi- 
eval art has by no means taken that deep root among them 
that it has with us. It is very true that we hear of churches 
and cathedrals being restored in every direction, but we do not 
find that it is applied to domestic purposes as we find it in Eng- 
land, and as it would be more so if our architects were only 
artists, and could decorate a room with figures as well as design 
a regulation church. One would naturally expect to find, at 
all events, a goodly show of medizval art in the French Court, 
after all we read of the numerous restorations of churches, 
and the architectural and archzological works published in 
that country; but when we come to look carefully into the 
matter, with the exception of certain pieces of jewellery and 
orfévrerie, our neighbours appear to be obstinately bent upon 
adopting for their domestic architecture what the advocates of 
pagan art dignify with the title of the common style of the pre- 
sent day; and very common it is, being a lineal descendant of 
the rococo of Louis XV. One thing, however, must be acknow- 
ledged, viz., that they certainly beat us in goldsmiths’ work, 
bronze-work, and, above all, in enamelling. M. Trioullier has 
a very fair copy of the chalice of Rheims; M. Poussielque 
Rusand has some beautiful enamels, where two or more colours 
are fused together in the same compartment; M. Bachelet 
has a bronze font designed by M. Viollet-le-Duc, beside two 
candlesticks, for St.’Clotilde; while M. Rudolphi exhibits a 
large chasse covered with champléve enamels,—his blues, how- 
ever, not being equal to those of the other goldsmiths above- 
named. Add to this that almost all the French jewellery is 
beautifully executed, a good proportion of it being in what is 
intended to be medizval art, and the fact can scarcely be 
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doubted but that our neighbours are rather ahead of us in 
this matter. 

Among other things in the French Court, the colossal statues 
in lead and copper for the fléches of the Sainte Chapelle and of 
Notre Dame should not be forgotten. They are excellently 
done, having been beaten out on a cast-iron mould. They are, 
however, soldered together, like silver statuettes would be, and 
the question naturally arises, whether lead statues executed in 
this manner, no provision being made for the expansion and 
contraction of the metal, would not be liable to split under the 
action of the sun; for we know that the statues on the fléche 
at Amiens are put together by what plumbers call laps, so that 
a proper amount of expansion and contraction may be ensured. 

If, however, the visitor wishes to see the real Middle Ages, he 
must visit the Japanese Court, for at the present day the arts of 
the Middle Ages have deserted Europe, and are only to be found 
in the East. Here in England we can get medieval objects 
manufactured for us with pain and difficulty, but in Egypt, 
Syria, and in Japan you can buy them in the bazaars. Even 
at Constantinople we have seen damascened work, translucid 
champléve, and painted enamels all placed side by side in the 
same shop, and all modern. But in the Japanese Court we see 
still rarer articles; there are cases filled with the most wonder- 
ful little groups of men and animals carved in ivory, and just 
as much colour and gold delicately applied as relieves the 
tone of the ivory. These little groups are, we believe, to hang 
at the end of a girdle or purse, for they have all a hole through 
them. Other objects of attraction are the bronzes, most mar- 
vellously cast and of different colours. And here it may be re- 
marked that the Japanese seldom use one coloured gold in their 
gilding ; on the contrary, whenever this metal is employed it 
is always done so in differently coloured alloys, or else a toning 
answers the same purpose: but with all this the Japanese 
colouring is never gaudy, and when compared with the Chinese 
it is much lower in tone. Among other curiosities we find 
a rope made of human hair, and a coat of mail, the links 
not riveted. In the Indian department there are also some 
pieces of mail, but of a most curious description, the prin- 
cipal links being in the form of a circle with a bar across it, 
whereas the connecting ones are very small, (a little more 


than one-eighth of an inch,) and carefully riveted. As to the 
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Japanese mail, one would be curious to know whether it was 
a coat of this description which resisted the pistol bullet in the 
late attempt to assassinate the Ambassador or his attachés. 
The ingenuity of the Japanese is still further illustrated by 
specimens of paper made to imitate cloth, by a numerous col- 
lection of surgical instruments, and by the egg-shell china, to 
say nothing of the many specimens of lacquer cabinets and 
other pieces of furniture. Truly the Japanese Court is the real 
medieval court of the Exhibition. 

If we turn to China we see at once the difference. The 
Chinese likes glaring colours, although he manages to make 
them harmonious to a certain degree. He likes angles in his 
ornaments, and his monsters have no relation to nature, as - 
Leonardo da Vinci says they should have. The enamels, how- 
ever, are very fine; one vase alone must measure at least four 
feet in diameter: it is one of the spoils of the Summer Palace, 
as is also the skull, or rather the upper part of one, set in 
pure gold, ornamented with chased foliage; concerning which 
the policeman on duty will tell you that it is the skull of 
Confucius. 

India, again, presents us with most exquisite gold filagree ; 
and, indeed, so does Egypt: indeed, it may be observed that 
this mode of working the precious metals obtains in almost 
every country. Very often its use is confined to the lower 
orders, as in Norway and Sweden, but it is always beautiful, 
and there are always a number of patterns which have been 
handed down from generation to generation. Egypt and India 
also exhibit most beautiful stuffs woven with gold thread, some 
of the kinkhad of the latter country strongly reminding us, by 
the fineness of the work and the comparative smallness of the 
pattern, of those few tissues of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
which have been rescued from the shrines of the saints or the 
sepulchres of the rich. Turkey has some few ornaments in silver 
filagree, but her Oriental civilization is evidently dying out. It 
is much to be regretted, however, that there is no Persian de- 
partment, for, with the exception of the Japanese, they of all 
nations have most preserved the medizval feeling. When, how- 
ever, we leave the Asiatic departments and enter the European, 
an immediate change comes over us; we have left the Middle 
Ages, and are in the midst of the worst rococo style. Nothing 
can possibly be more dreary than a walk through the rubbish 
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forming the Austrian and Zollverein departments, bad taste 
and perverted ingenuity culminating in a monster album offered 
by the city of Vienna to the city of London. The ornamental 
borders of natural foliage on the covers of this big book are 
actually in imitation of Berlin wool-work, only executed in 
minute tessere of leather—a material of all others which admits 
cutting into all sorts of curves, and staining all sorts of colours 
and shades. The mention of tessere reminds one of the very 
excellent life-size mosaic in the Italian (not Roman) Court. 
IIere the glass tesserz all present the broken or conchoidal 
surfaces to the spectator, and the result is a most brilliant and 
sparkling effect, very different from the equally large mosaic in 
the Russian department, where all the surface is elaborately 
polished, giving the effect of a highly-glazed inferior oil paint- 
ing. The authorities of Brompton would appear to have lost 
sight of this circumstance of getting life by means of a rough 
surface, for we read that the earthen tesserz of their so-called 
British mosaic are to be made by machinery, and must therefore 
have a smooth surface. The Russian painted and gilt glass for 
domestic uses has a good deal of the old Byzantine spirit in it, 
and some of their goldsmiths’ work covered with small orna- 
ments is remarkably good, particularly the coffee and tea-pots 
which puzzle so sorely our modern silversmiths. Russia is also 
the country where niello is still most successfully practised on. 

The other European countries have little interest to the 
medizvalist; it is true that here and there an object or two 
may be found after a long search, such as the drinking-horn in 
the Danish department, but as a general rule there is very 
little to notice, and that little is hardly worth the trouble of 
finding out. There can be but little doubt but that England 
is the country where the revival of the arts and architecture 
of the Middle Ages is, if not the most advanced, at least the 
most generally spread ; and it is only to be hoped, should there 
be another Exhibition at the end of the next eleven years, that 
there will then be as great an advance over 1862 as the latter 
shews over 1851. 
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ARCH ZOLOGY IN SUSSEX®. 


We have before now had to speak of Sussex as one of our English 
counties that possesses a truly working Archwological Society. The 
reports of its meetings that we publish from time to time fully bear us 
out in this, and we are glad to introduce to our readers a new volume 
of its Collections, particularly as a longer period than usual has elapsed 
since the last was issued”; but the time has been well spent in pro- 
ducing it, as it is replete with interest. Beside the customary Report, 
list of members, &c., it has fifteen articles, contributed by such well- 
known antiquaries as Sir Henry Ellis, the Rev. Messrs. Campion, 
Dennis, Hutchinson, Ley, and Turner, and Messrs. Blaauw, Butler, 
Durrant Cooper, Figg, M. A. Lower, and Smart, most of whom have 
selected subjects of real importance. 

First we have Some Memorials of Old Lewes, by Mr. Figg, a very 
pleasantly written paper, which is illustrated by engravings, some of 
which the Council of the Society have courteously placed at our dis- 
posal. Mr. F. inclines to the opinion that Lewes, if not a Roman 
station, was at least in the neighbourhood of one. He investigates its 
topography and antiquities, through the convenient medium of a walk 
abo t the town, dwells on the ruined churches and religious houses, 
speaks of the mansions of the county families which formerly made 
Lewes their winter residence, and touches on scenes of persecution in 
various ages, from the Marian burnings in the High-street, to the mal- 
treatment of the Quakers by the Independents in the time of the 
Commonwealth. We draw from his paper the following account of the 
illustrations :— 

“The West Gate stood across the High-street, about forty feet eastward of 
Cutlers’ Bars. It is difficult to form an idea of its strength from any existing 
drawings, of which there is one by Lambert, made in 1772, shewing the inside of 
the southern tower. 

“From another view looking at the west front, it seems to have been flanked 
with round towers, one of which appears for many years to have been used as the 
town prison.”—(p. 10.) 

“On the south side of the High-street, and a short distance eastward of the Star 
Inn, is St. Nicholas-lane, which derived its name from the church dedicated to 
that saint, which stood in the open space opposite, in front of the present Crown 
Inn. - This lane leads from the High-street southwards, into the way which runs 
from Southover to the East Gate, and which was within the walls of the town. 

“Some time subsequently to the year 1319, the church of St. Nicholas, which 
probably belonged to the priory of St. Pancras, and which stood on the north side 





* “Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the History and Antiquities of 
the County. Published by the Sussex Archwological Society.” 8vo., xx. and 345 pp. 
Lewes: G. P. Bacon. 1861. > Gent. Maa., Nov. 1860, p. 537. 
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of the High-street, at the top of School-hill, became dilapidated, and was after- 
wards long known as the ‘Broken Church.’ The tower remained until the year 
1761, and in it hung Gabriel, the town bell*; the lower part being used as a black- 
smith’s shop. In 1834, when the pipes for the purpose of supplying the town with 
water were laid, the trench was dug through this spot, and the ashes and other 
matters found proved that it had been a smithy. 

“ Little further is known about this church until the 34th of Queen Elizabeth 
(1592). On the 30th of March, in that year, the Queen granted (amongst other 
hereditaments in Sussex and many other counties in England) to William Tipper 
and Robert Dawe, of London, gentlemen, to hold of the Queen, as of her manor 
of East Greenwich, in free and common soccage, ‘ All that the late chapel or church 
of St. Nicholas, decayed and ruined, commonly called the ‘ Broken Church,’ now 
converted into a tenement, situate, lying, and being in the town of Lewes, in the 
county of Sussex :’ annual rent 8d. 

“The constables of the borough appear to have had possession of this site before 
the grant to Tipper and Dawe, for in the Town Book, in 1571, it is stated that 
‘this year the Constables and Fellowship leased, for twenty-one years,’ a piece of 
waste ground within the walls of the Broken Church, at the yearly rent of 3s. 4d., 
towards the defrayment of the town charges. 

“On the twelfth of April, in the year 1592, Tipper and Dawe sold the Broken 
Church to John Corle, of Lewes, ‘shomaker ;’ and on the twentieth day of May 
following, John Corle enfeoffed the same unto ‘ Richard Byshopp, Edmunde Aspten, 
George Freeman, William Stempe, John Pelland, William Claget, Thomas Springet, 
Edwarde Newton, John Puckell, jun., John Harman, Edwarde Homewood, Richarde 
Aspten, William Burrell, jun., Richard Kidder, jun., John Holter, jun., John 
Byshopp, George Claget, Thomas Trayton, jun., and William Pennell.’ This deed 
is witnessed by Lawrence Newton, constable in 1584 and 1593, and others. 

‘These feoffees appear to have been among the principal inhabitants of the 
borough of Lewes, and most of them, either previously or afterwards, served the 
office of constable. Richard Byshopp was in that office in 1592, and probably on 
that account his name stands at the head of the list. 

“ After this time the Broken Church seems to have been held by the borough 
of Lewes. On the 18th of January, 1667, another feoffment was made by Richard 
Kidder, ‘sonne and heire of Richard Kidder, late of Lewes.’ 

“This deed of 1667 expressly sets forth the uses to which the Broken Church 
is conveyed to the new feoffees; namely, ‘To the intent, neverthelesse, that they 
and their heires shall and doe, from tyme to tyme, and at all tymes hereafter, 
permit and suffer the Constables for the tyme being for the borough of Lewes, 
aforesaid, to receive, take, and enjoy, all and singular, the rents, yssues, and profitts 
of the said decayed church or chappell, and premises, for and toward the defraying 
of the necessary charges and expenses which they are at during the time that they 
continue Constables, according to the ancient custome, which hath been used 
beyond the memory of man.’ 

“This deed is witnessed by Ferdinand Brian, who was constable in 1668, 1676, 
and 1683; and others. 

“*¢ Gabriel,’ the Town Bell, seems to have been used as the curfew bell, for, 
under the year 1690, the Town Book states that an agreement was entered into 
with Thomas Barrett, of Lewes, an eminent clock-maker, by which he was to have 
twenty shillings for mending the clock, ‘to be paid to him as sone as hee hath 
mended him.’ ‘Also hee is to have four pounds paid to him yearely for ringing 
the bell at four in the morninge, and eight at night’ 





© “1555, ‘The Common Bell’ was new cast this year.” 
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“The remains of the Broken Church continued in the possession of the con- 
stables till the year 1761, when the tower (the only portion left) was pulled down, 
on account of its ruinous state, and the site was thrown into the High-street.”— 
(pp. 29—81.) 

“On the north side of the High-street stands the mansion (so long inhabited 
by that branch of the Shelleys which settled in Lewes), formerly distinguished as 
an inn, by the sign of ‘The Vine;’ it was evidently an Elizabethan house, by the 
inscription in the spandrils of the doorway of the porch, ‘1.S., 1577.’ It has since 
been modernized, and nothing remains to identify it with the late Tudor period 
except the front doorway. Adjoining this property is the Grammar-school, a 
building of recent erection. Immediately in front of the school, on the opposite 
side of the street, stood St. Peter’s Church, of which some portions remained about 
the middle of the last century, and were of late Perpendicular character. The site 
is now occupied by the rectory and two modern houses. 

«Richard Samson, Bishop of Chichester, having received a complaint from the 
inhabitants of the parish of St. Peter, of their inability to support a rector and 
repair the church, with the permission and authority of Thomas, Lord Cromwell, 
the King’s Vicar-General, with the consent of the Archdeacon of Lewes, and the 
assent of the Dean and Chapter of Chichester,’ the parishes of St. Peter and 
St. Mary Westout were united by deed, dated at Aldingbourne, March 20, 1538. 

“The ancient boundaries of the parish of St. Peter are now wholly unknown, 
but it has been stated that it was all within the borough of Lewes.”— (p. 8.) 


Mr. M. A. Lower contributes two papers. One is the Will of Henry 
Marshall, parish priest of Wilmington, who died in 1550 or 1551; and 
the other, Old Speech and Old Manners in Sussex. Of the first we 
need only say that it is suitably furnished with genealogical and topo- 
graphical notes, and makes a welcome addition to our knowledge of the 
well-to-do incumbent of the time of the Reformation; as the testator 
appears to have been learned, rich, and charitable. From the second 
paper we shall make a few extracts, as the best way of at once en- 
livening our own pages and exhibiting the author’s mode of dealing 
with a thoroughly congenial subject :— 

‘The old pronunciation of local names is rapidly disappearing; though whether 
this be altogether for the better I will not undertake to decide. Herstmonsoo is 
certainly some improvement upon Hor (Herst r) and Hailsh-am 
upon Hellsom, though both are obnoxious to criticism. Bodgam, Norjam, Hefful, 
and Maiével have pretty well succumbed to Bodiam, Northiam, Heathfield, and 
Mayfield. Chalvington and Selmeston seem to be irremediably fixed to Chanton 
and Simson, and with the fashionable example of Brighton, olim Brighthelmston, 
before them, they can scarcely aspire to orthoepical reform. The changes I most 
object to are those which shorten the final syllables ford, ly, and ham. These are 
old generic terms, and ought to be retained in their full, honest, Anglo-Saxon 
length. ‘Genteel’ people are beginning to call Seaford, Seaférd—a pronunciation 
that would have greatly astonished Sir Nicholas Pelham, its gallant defender in 
the days of Henry VIIL., for his epitaph assures us that— 

* What time ye French sought to have sack’d Seafoord, 
This Pelham did repel ’em back aboord.’ 

“So again in the search after orthoepical truth some people get rid of our old 
Sussex /ys, and instead of Hothly, Ardingly, say Hothlé, Ardinglé. Ham in like 
manner is shortened into h’m, as, for instance, Bayh’m, Beddingh’m. ‘Can you 
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tell me,’ once asked a stranger to the locality, ‘where Withyh’m is?’ ‘No,’ was 
the reply,’ ‘never heerd on it.’ ‘Then you don’t live hereabouts?’ ‘Yes, I live 
jest over yender, at Withyham, I do,’ was the answer. 

“Being Sussexiensis Sussexiensium, a thorough-bred South Saxon, I feel a 
special interest in picking up and jotting down a few matters which, though 
‘unconsidered trifles’ to most people, may hereafter be of use in shewing the 
revolution which the present age seems destined to effect in the usages and habits 
of society.” —(pp. 210, 211.) 

“I have some thoughts of writing a treatise on the irregular verbs of the 
English language, which appear to have been formed more upon caprice than 
reason. In many respects the Sussex talk seems more proper than that which 
grammarians now recognise as correct. Any departure from a regular formation, 
though tolerated by usage, and explainable on philological grounds, is to be re- 
gretted; although, in the present state of our language, it cannot be avoided. 
The Sussex peasant says catched, and blowed, and bursted, and choosed, and 
creeped, and drawed, and freezed, and growed, instead of caught, blew, burst, 
chose, crept, drew, froze, and grew—making regular what in literary English is 
abnormal. 

“In other instances the irregularity of the imperfect tense, in Sussex talk, 
differs from that of literary English. Brung, crope, holp, and rid, for example, 
are used instead of brought, crept, helped, and rode. The verb do makes dud, 
which I take to be a syneresis of do-éd. There was an ancient boast among the 
Hastings fishermen in regard to the capture of a whale, which had eluded the 
strength or the skill of the people of another southern port :— 

““*A mighty whale comed sailin’ down the flood ; 

The Folkstoners couldn’t catch un, but the Hastin’ers dud !’”»—(pp. 214, 215.) 


One extract more, on the stay-at-home habits of Sussex men in 
former days, is all that we have room for :— 


“Our county, only in comparatively recent times hewn as it were out of the 
great primeval forest of Anderida, which covered the south-east of England, was 
among the last of southern shires to receive civilizing influences, while the pro- 
verbial badness of its roads was a still greater obstacle to improvement. Oak 
timber felled near the county-town, less than two hundred years ago, was three 
years in its transit to Chatham from the latter cause; and even at a much later 
date the carriages of our country squires were dragged to church by an equipage 
(if one may so abuse terms) of six oxen. Deterred by bad roads and dangerous 
forest-haunting vagabonds, the King’s justices in eyre durst approach no nearer 
the county-town than East Grinstead and Horsham, for holding their courts of 
assize. These are matters of history; it is therefore no wonder that Sussex men 
in general, and Sussex peasants in particular, were no great travellers. People 
coming from a distance of twenty miles were looked upon as ‘furriners,’ and there 
is a story told of a labourer, who upon the spur of an altercation with his ‘ better 
half, deserted his home at Heathfield and travelled as far as Ditchling, where 
feeling quite out of his element, he returned homewards, and finding himself again 
at Hefful, exclaimed—‘ I’ve had quite enough of furrin parts—nothin’ like old 
Englan’ yet ! ”—(p. 218.) 


A good Biographical Sketch of Samuel Jeake, sen., of Rye, by Dr. 
Smart, collects together all that is known of the author of “‘ The Charters 


of the Cinque Ports ;” it is drawn up from a collection of MSS. at Brick- 
wall, Northiam, and is really a paper of much interest. 
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Sir Henry Ellis supplies an Inventory of Goods belonging to the Lord 
Admiral Seymour at certain places in Sussex. The property had be- 
longed to the Duke of Norfolk, and from the inventory of Cheseworth 
we see how meanly the chambers of even the poet Surrey, and his 
sister, Lady Richmond, were furnished ; there are also some financial 
details about the iron-works in Sussex, which will have their value with 
certain classes of investigators. 

The Rev. Mr. Turner treats of the College and Priory of Hastings and 
the Priory of Warbleton; the Rev. Mr, Ley describes Waldron, its 
church, its mansions, and its manors ; and the Rev. Thomas Hutchinson 
gives a full account of his parish of Ditchling. Some curious mural 
paintings (apparently retouched) in Slaugham Church are described by 
the Rev. Mr. Campion; and a collection of Monumental Inscriptions 
from East Blatchington is supplied by the Rev. Mr. Dennis. Mr. 
Blaauw has printed a number of Licences to Fortify Towns and Houses 
in Sussex, which extend from the year 1258 to 1479. 

Mr. Durrant Cooper gives the Letters and Will of Dr. Andrew 
Borde, a summary of which we printed some time since‘, and therefore 
need not here dwell on; and an important paper on the Protestant 
Refugees in Sussex. This treats of the various immigrations of 
Huguenots, in 1562, 1568, 1572, and 1685, very many of whom reached 
Rye, as the nearest port to Normandy. The descendants of many of 
them are to be found in Sussex at the present day, though the names 
are often strangely changed, and Mr. Cooper has devoted much labour 
to tracing them out. 

The last paper that we shall notice is one by Mr. Slade Butler, on 
The Vicars of Rye and their Patrons. The list of the former includes 
three bishops, viz., Scambler, bishop of Norwich; Fletcher, bishop of 
London ; and Bagot, bishop of St. Asaph ; among the latter we have 
Edward I., II., and III., the last of whom granted the rectory to the 
abbot of Stanley, in Wiltshire ; it afterwards reverted to the Crown, has 
been held by the earls of Dorset (temp. James I.), and the Comptons, 
and is now in the hands of the Duke of Devonshire. Mr. Butler has 
appended to his paper a full list of the Monumental Inscriptions in Rye 
Church and Churchyard, as also of those in the burying-ground of the 
Baptist Chapel at Rye. They do not, in general, present any features 
of great interest, but they are no doubt printed as part of the body of 
monumental inscriptions which it is the aim of the Society to collect and 
preserve for genealogical purposes. The brass of Thomas Hamon illus- 
trates the paper. Mortuary poetry is seldom of a very high order, and 
the poets of Rye are certainly not above the average ; but they have a 
ground of complaint against Mr. Butler, who prints their effusions as 





4 Gent. MaG., Oct. 1860, p. 404. 
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prose. The following brief specimen of his mode of treating them will 
probably be enough :— . 

“ With patience to the last he did submit, And murmur’d not at what the Lord 
thought fit; But with a Christian fortitude resign’d, His soul to God at his ap- 
pointed time; Therefore for me no further sorrow take, But love my wife and 
children for my sake.” 

The volume concludes with a paper of Notes and Queries, and a full 
Index ; it has some twenty illustrations, is handsomely printed and 
bound, and is, both externally and internally, very creditable to all con- 
cerned. We are glad to see, from the Report of the Council, that the 
finances of the Society are in a satisfactory state, and that a rule has been 
recently made, that defaulters of three years’ standing shall, after due 
netice, be struck off the list ; as so much grace is given, no one can say 
that this proceeding is too peremptory, and its general adoption would 
do much towards placing our Archeological Societies in a satisfactory 
state as to money matters. 





THE CAMPANA COLLECTION. 


Tae magnificent collection of antiquities and works of art formed by the 
Marquis of Campana is now lodged in the Palais d’Industrie, at Paris, having 
been purchased for the French nation, and was opened on the 1st of May last. 


Its founder not only expended his whole fortune in forming it, but borrowed 
5,000,000 francs from the Roman Mont-de-Piété, on the security of the col- 
lection, with the view of enlarging it. He proved unable to redeem his pledge, 
and the Papal Government recently disposed of it piecemeal. The Emperor of 
Russia bought a small part ; the remainder—and, in an artistic and scientific 
point of view, by far the most interesting part—was obtained by the French 
Government. The acquisition comprises—l. A collection of Etruscan an- 
tiquities; 2. Greco-Roman antiquities—many hundreds of objects in glass, 
bronze, marble statues, and more than fifty paintings; 3. A collection of ma- 
jolica, enamels, &c.; 4. A collection of more than five hundred pictures of the 
Italian schools, from the Byzantine epoch to that of Raphael. But to these 
treasures additions have been made from other sources, and the whole com- 
prises not only the ancient Campana collection, but the objects brought by M. 
Ernest Renan from Syria, by M. Henzey from Macedonia and Thessaly, and by 
M. Perrault from the north of Asia Minor; as also casts of the bassi-relievi 
of Trajan’s Column, which the French Government recently directed to be taken 
at Rome, and those of a great number of fine antique statues, which France 
does not possess. It is stated that not fewer than 12,000 objects are com- 
prised in this remarkable museum. 





CORNISH CHURCHES. 
III, CURY—GUNWALLOE—MULLION. 


Tue district of Meneage measures about ten miles, from its 
northern boundary to its termination at the Lizard Point—the 
southernmost land of England; and its greatest breadth from 
east to west—that is, from sea to sea—does not exceed ten 
miles. Within this small compass there are no fewer than 
twelve parish churches. Some of these are situated in secluded 
spots, embosomed in rich foliage; whilst others stand on open 
and exposed situations on the table-land. One, Gunwalloe, on 
the very margin of the sea, is often dashed by the foam in 
stormy weather. 

Various are the interpretations given to the word Meneage, 
such as menég, ‘stony ;’ mean-ake, ‘the deaf stone; meneog, 
‘kept in by the sea:’ it is also said to mean the ‘ heath-stone,’ 
from the fact of the beautiful Cornish heath, Erica vagans, 
growing plentifully over the serpentine rock of the district. 
“ Menege,” says Norden, “is a parcell of lande contayning the 
most part of this Kirrier hundred; a frutefull and plentifull 
place for people, corne, fleshe, fishe, tynn, and copper.” This 
reference to tin and copper is not correct,—at least the district 
is not now disfigured by unsightly mine works; it is almost 
wholly an agricultural country. One side of Mount’s Bay is 
formed by its western coast. The headlands, coves, and arched 
rocks along this shore are of the most varied and beautiful 
description ; the peculiar character of the serpentine rock giv- 
ing to the cliffs greater brilliancy of colour, though they have 
not the same savage grandeur as those at the Land’s End. 

When the wild downs in this tract of land were dense forests, 
through which wild beasts prowled, and about that period when 
the inhabitants began to change their Celtic religion for a 
purer faith, then, says tradition, saints came from afar, and 
here made their abodes in little hermitages. Of these were 
St. Rumon and St. Corantyne, afterwards Bishops of Cornwall. 
“St. Corantyne,” says Dr. Borlase, “who is now called Cury, 
was the first Cornish apostle of note that we know of. He 
was consecrated Bishop of Cornwall by St. Martin, Bishop of 


Tours in France, and, being said to have converted all Corn- 
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wall, died in the year 401.” Dr. Whitaker, however, who ap- 
pears to have taken considerable pains to controvert Dr. Bor- 
lase on all points, states that St. Corantyne “certainly died in 
a much earlier year.” 

In the Domesday Book Cury was taxed under the jurisdic- 
tion of Buchent, now Bochym, a barton in the parish, and at 
that time of some note. In the reign of Henry VI. we find 
it called Curytowne. In Wolsey’s Inquisition it is entered as 
Curyton, and was then presented with Breage, Germoe, and 
Gunwalloe as one living, Breage being the mother church. 
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South Doorway, Cury. 

The church of Sr.Cury (or Corantyne) is about one mile 
from the sea, and consists of a chancel, nave, south transept, 
north aisle, a tower at the west end of the nave, and a small 
porch. Originally it was undoubtedly cruciform. The south 
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doorway, probably the sole relic of an earlier church, is in the 
Norman style, perhaps of the latter part of the eleventh or 
beginning of the twelfth century. 

The nave, chancel, and transept appear to have been erected 
at the end of the fourteenth century. 

The window in the transept is modern and filled with stained 
glass, as is also the chancel window. 

The aisle, of fifteenth-century character, is connected with 
the nave by six four-centred arches. The piers are shafted 
at the angles, the space between each being a plain cavetto 
mould. The capitals are ornamented with a simple and angular 
kind of foliage. The east window of this aisle is the largest 
in the building, and has four lights with geometrical tracery ; 
the splay of the arch internally is filled with quatrefoil orna- 
mentation—a very rare feature. 

At the junction of the chancel and transept a remarkable 
hagioscope is formed by a large chamfer of the angle, sup- 
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Hagioscope and Exterior of Low Side Window, Cury. 


ported by a detached shaft and arches to small responds of 
similar character. Externally the wall has been thickened out 
into two rounded projections, on the inner side of the smaller 
of which is a window, which may have been used as a “low 
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side window ;” within, it is four feet seven inches above the 

CnANCEL floor, and its dimen- 

. sions are 1] ft. 4 in. 

high by 9 in. wide. 

A similar arrange- 

ment is found in other 

churches of the dis- 

trict, as at Landewed- 

nack and St.Mawgan*. 

The font is sup- 

ported by a central 

pillar and four slender 

= shafts; the bowl has 

Plan of Hagioscope, Cury. A. Low Side Window. a circular form of or- 
namentation similar to that on the font at St. Levan ». 

The tower, of two stages, has battlements and pinnacles; it 
is constructed entirely of granite, which material must have 
been brought from a considerable distance. The mullions of 
the windows and the piers are also of granite. 

There are three bells in the tower; the oldest is dated 1761, 
and has for its legend “ Jesus de Nazareth Rex Judaeorum.” 

Either Cury Church, or that of Menheniot, in East Corn- 
wall (for both are named after St. Corantyne), was the first in 
which the Liturgy was read in English. Dr. Whitaker says 
it was Menheniot. 

St.Cury Church is now in a state of good repair, the late 
incumbent, the Rev. Saltren Rogers, now Vicar of Gwennap, 
having done much to restore it to its original appearance. 

In the south part of the churchyard is an ancient cross 
of granite, nine feet high, one of the tallest monolith crosses 
in Cornwall ¢. 


TRANSEPT 





A mile westward from Cury is the strangely-situated church 
of GunwaLLoe; the coast here is formed by sand hills, called 
towans, overgrown with herbage. 

Those who have visited Gunwalloe Cove will agree with the 





* It is remarkable that precisely the same arrangement is common in Pem- 
brokeshire, and one very similar to it in Somersetshire and other parts of the 
country.—Eb. 

» Geyr. Maa., April, 1862, p. 394. 

* See Blight’s “Crosses, &c., in West Cornwall,” p. 36. 
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Rev. C. A. Johns, who says, in his “Week at the Lizard,” 
that it is “as delightful a spot in which to spend a long 
summer’s day as can be well imagined.” Though so lovely 
in summer, the winter storms that have blown on the coast 
have caused many a shipwreck here. Even now may be seen 
on the smooth beach of sand of the little adjoining cove of 
Poljew, portions of a ship which was driven on the coast but 
two or three months since: after striking on the rocks she 
broke in two. The crew remained on the fore part, and effected 
a landing on a huge isolated rock; thirteen, however, were 
washed off before aid could be rendered. It is a singular fact, 
—and shews by what a narrow chance lives may be lost or 
saved in such moments of extreme danger, when men “are at 
their wit’s end,”—that the whole crew might have been saved 
had they retreated to the after part of the ship; for when the 
storm abated articles perfectly dry were taken out of the cabin. 
This is but one instance of the many wrecks that have oc- 
curred near the spot. No apology is needed for alluding to 
these tales of misery, for the church itself is said to have 
been erected as a votive offering by one who here escaped from 
shipwreck. Where he had been miraculously rescued from the 
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in 


Gunwalloe Church. 


fury of the mighty deep, he vowed that he would build a chapel 
in which the sounds of prayer and praise to God should blend 
with the never-ceasing voice of those waves from which he had 
so narrowly escaped. So near to the sea is the church, that at 
times it is reached by the spray, and the waves have frequently 
broken away the walls of the churchyard. 
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There is no reason to doubt the truth of the above tradi- 
tion. Another which attempts to account for the situation 
of the church will not, perhaps, be so readily credited. It is 
said that the builders intended to erect the church on higher 
ground, nearer the centre of the parish, at Hingey; but as fast 
as materials were brought to the place they were, by some 
mysterious agency, removed during the night to the present 
site. And here the church was built, it being found useless 
to contend with a supernatural power. 

Dr. Whitaker tells us that St. Winwaloc, or Wynwallow, 
the patron of the church, was a Cornishman, and that he 
resided on this part of the coast as a hermit. Others state 
that he was of noble Welsh extraction, and became Abbot of 
Landeveneck in Bretagne, where he died in 529. 

In the Taxation of Pope Nicholas IV. (a.p. 1288—1291), this 
church is referred to as “ Ecclesia Sancti Wynwolay ;” “that 
is,” says Hals, absurdly, ‘‘ the church of the holy, victorious, or 
conquering Wallo.” In Wolsey’s Inquisition, 1521, it is given 
in valuation and consolidation with Breage, Germoe, and Cury, 
by the name of the vicarage of Wynnanton. The manor of 
Wynnanton, or Winington, formerly claimed jurisdiction by 
sea and land over the whole parish. 

Not only is the church most unusual in its situation, but 
it has the peculiar arrangement of a detached belfry, built on 
the solid rock against a steep ascent westward of the church. 
The rock forms a large portion of the west, north, and south 
walls. There is no tradition relating to the belfry; probably, 
however, funds were not available for the building of a tower 
to the church, and this was erected as a temporary receptacle 
for the bells. 

Two of the bells appear to be of early date. One has 
this legend :— 


“ Voce mea viva depello cuncta nociva.”—“ With my living voice I drive 
away all hurtful things “.” 


On the middle bell :— 


“TIchs ois plaudit ut me tam sepius audit.”—Which may be read, “ Jesus 
is praised by all as often as my voice is heard.” 





* The same inscription occurs on a bell of the fourteenth century at the parish 
church of All Hallows, Ringmore, South Devon. 
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The third and latest bears the following :— 


“Eternis annis resonet campana Johannis.”—“ Let the bell of [St.] John 
resound in endless years.” 


The church is of the fifteenth century, and consists of a 
chancel, nave, north and south aisles, and a south porch. 
Internally it is coated with whitewash, and sadly requires 
restoration. Its dimensions are 54 ft. by 43 ft. The belfry is 
fourteen feet from the church, its north-east angle being in 
a line with the south-west angle of the south aisle. 

The open oak roof of the south aisle is particularly good, 
and the ribs of the porch-roof appear to have been elaborately 
carved. The piers, resembling those at Cury, have capitals 
of different design; some consist simply of a sort of twisted 
or cable moulding. 

The side windows of the north aisle are each of two ogee- 
headed lights, the head filled with a quatrefoil. 

The south aisle is lighted by six windows, five of which con- 
tain three round-headed lights; the west window has but two. 

Behind the south and north doors are panels with carved 
framework, containing very rude paintings of the Apostles, with 
their emblems,—-St. John holding a chalice with a serpent 
issuing from it, St. James the Great with his staff and scrip, 
St. Matthew holding an axe, &c. This work originally formed 
the lower part of the rood- pa —— —_ 
screen. a : sent 

The font is of late charac- 
ter, but in the churchyard is 
the fragment of an older one 
of much superior design, and 
apparently of Norman date. SERRE SE Sa, Coenen, 

A tombstone in the churchyard has the following :— 


“ We shall die all, 
Shall die all wee ; 
Die all we shall, 
All we shall die.” 


Motion Cuurcu is about half an hour’s walk from Gun- 
walloe. Its plan is the same as that of Gunwalloe, except 
that the tower is joined to the west end of the nave. This 
tower is said to have been erected in the year 1500 at the 
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expense of Mr. Robert Luddra*; who also at that time re- 
stored the chancel, as a curious inscription on the cornice 
testifies. The tower, like others in this district, is built partly 
of granite and partly of a sort of inferior serpentine: the light 
colour of the former, contrasted with the blackness of the 
latter, gives to the building a strange and variegated appear- 
ance. Mr. Davies Gilbert must certainly have had some au- 
thority for stating, as he has done, that the tower was erected 
in 1500. If, however, it were erected at that time, fragments 
of older work must have been used in its construction. 

Over the west window, and immediately under the string- 
course, is a piece of granite on which 
is carved the Crucifixion, treated in 

*\ a manner common enough in some 
' parts of the kingdom, but of unusual 
, ' oceurrence in the churches of this 
‘ part of Cornwall, though found on 
f° some of the later Cornish crosses. 
| The Father, over whose head is the 
}... encircling are of heaven, holds forth 
the crucified Son, who has a figure 
on His right hand and on His left: these, ‘probably, are in- 
tended for the Blessed Virgin and St. John. 

The hoodmould over the arched doorway springs from two 

“ae corbel-heads, one of which represents the mitred 

head of a bishop. The tower is about 40 ft. 
high, and contains three bells of modern date, 
said to have been cast with the metal of older 
ones. ‘Tradition says that one of the ancient 
bells was of an unusually large size, and that 
it was intended for St. Kevern Church, but by 
some mishap in its carriage, or through the 
intervention of the patron saint, it fell to the 
lot of Mullion tower. 
The windows of this church originally con- 
es tained painted glass, representing among other 

Mullion Tower. devices the arms of De Ferrers, and of the 

Erisey family. The fragments that remained were collected 











Crucifix, Mullion Tower. 





© “ Robertus Ludder” is entered as Vicar in the Valor Ecclesiasticus—Return 
of Vesey, Bishop of Exeter, June 3, 1536. 


3 
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together and inserted in the new east window, when the 
Rev. Francis Gregory, the late lamented vicar, restored the 
chancel in 1840. 

The side windows of the aisles have arched heads, very de- 
pressed; the east windows have a kind of rude geometrical 
tracery. 

The door-jambs of the porch are panelled, resembling those 
at Gunwalloe; and the stoup remains in good preservation. 

This church is particularly worthy of notice, because it 

retains a large proportion 

of the original benches, 

%; carved in a manner much 

y superior to those in any 

fi, otherchurch in the western 

part of Cornwall. The de- |) 

Stoup, Mullion. signs are varied, and some 

are remarkable, representing soldiers, monks, 

heads of Bacchanalian figures, and initial 
letters quaintly conceived. 

In the western part of the nave the arms of the Passion are 
beautifully represented, following in the order shewn by the 
accompanying ¢ut. Beginning with the sacred characters 











Bench-end, Mullion. 




















Arms of the Passion, Mullion, 


IHC, each shield in the most suggestive manner tells some 

fact connected with the crucifixion of our Lord. There is the 

scourge; the symbol of the five wounds; the cross encircled by 

the crown of thorns; the initial letter of the word “ Christ ;” 

the spear of Longinus placed diagonally with the reed, on 
Gent, Mac. Voi, CCXIII. a 
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which is the sponge—arranged triangularly with these are three 
dice: the ladder, with the torches; the weapons mentioned in 
St. John’s Gospel, (chap. xviii. 3); the four nails, hammer, and 
pincers; the series most appropriately concluding with a shield 
bearing the chalice and sacramental wafer. 

Shields on other benches bear the fleur-de-lis, St. Andrew’s 
cross, and a Latin cross with the spear on one side and the 
reed on the other. The cross, in most instances, in this, as 
well as in other churches, stands on a Calvary of steps, three 
in number. The Rev. R. 8S. Hawker says,—* The three steps 
which lead up to a cross are symbolic of those three Christian 
graces of Faith, Hope, and Charity, which a penitent should 
seek and find whenever he pleads for pardon there.” 

The font is octagonal, with panelled sides. On one side the 
lower part of the bowl is not bevelled, like the others, but the 
stone extends downwards to the shaft, as if the font had been 
left in an unfinished state, or had been built against a wall 
or pillar, 

On the front of the altar are two 
figures carved in wood, each having 
one hand raised to bless. One of these 
—evidently intended for St. Clare‘— 
stands at the entrance of an eccle- 
siastical structure, and holds a mon- 
strance in her right hand. These carv- 
ings formed part of the roodscreen. 

Until recently the church was dis- 
figured by an unsightly gallery at the 
west end of the nave, erected for the 
choir; this has been taken down, and 
other improvements made: still the 
building is by no means completely 
restored; two or three ungainly pews 
should be removed. Indeed, at a com- 
paratively trifling cost it might be 3 
made one of the neatest churches in Carving on the Altar, Mullion. 
the district. 








‘ In this parish is an estate called Clahar (pronounced Clare) Garden, on which 
are the remains of an ancient chapel, similar to others in Cornwall. This was 
probably a chapel of St. Clare, and gave name to the estate, whence St. Clare is 
represented in the parish church. 
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In the chancel is a tablet to the memory of Thomas Flavel, 
at one time vicar of the parish. Beneath the tablet on a piece 
of brass are the following lines :— 

“ Earth take thine Earth, my Sin let Satan havet ; 
The World my Goods ; my Soul, my God, who gavet. 
For from these four—Earth, Satan, World, and God— 
My flesh, my Sin, my goods, my Soul I had.” 

This church is dedicated to St. Melanus, an abbot of 
Bretagne, born in South Wales, and the bosom friend of St. 
Sampson; he died about 617. St. Mellion Church, near 
Southill, in East Cornwall, is also dedicated to him, Southill 
Church being dedicated to St. Sampson. 

In the Taxation of Pope Nicholas IV. Mullion Church is 
entered as “ Ecclesia Sancti Melany,” but in the Valor Ecele- 
siasticus (temp. Hen. VIII.), as “ Vicaria de Melyan;” a con- 
necting link this, between the orginal dedication, ‘“ Melan,” 
and the curious modern corruption, “ Mullion.” 





THE ETRUSCAN TOMBS. 


M. DesvERGERS, in a recent number of the Revue Contemporaine, gives a de- 
scription of the discovery of a tomb on the Pontifical frontier, in the neighbourhood 
of Vulci. M. Desvergers is himself an explorer, but his attention was directed to 
this tomb by M. Frangois. The latter stated that on the embankment of Fiora, 
at an altitude of 90 ft. above the river, he had bored the ground, and found an 
artificial grotto presenting none of the characteristics of a sepulchre, and which 
was therefore most probably intended to protect a more important crypt from the 
effects of infiltration. A shaft was therefore sunk to the depth of 36 ft. below the 
surface, when a subterranean passage was discovered 9 ft. in breadth, and at the 
entrance of which there stood a cippus, two sides of which displayed long Etruscan 
inscriptions, This passage, 99 ft. long, being cleared, the pioneers at length 
arrived at the door of the hypogeum. No trace of any previous visit was per- 
ceptible, and the tomb appeared to be one of some powerful lucumon, or chief, 
judging from the length of the passage, the importance of the cippus at the en- 
trance, and the precautions taken for the preservation of the crypt. When the 
first gleam of light from their torches revealed the interior to mortal eyes for the 
first time after the lapse of twenty centuries, they saw warriors clad in armour 
lying on their sarcophagi; the forms, the vestments, stuffs, and colours remained 
visible for a few minutes, until the air from without, gradually penetrating into the 
crypt, effaced the whole. All that remained to the persevering explorers was the 
weapons, jewels, bones falling to dust, and a few threads of gold and silver which 
had been woven into their garments. The walls were, however, covered with 
paintings representing an episode of the Iliad, and of very superior execution, 
evidently pointing to the influence of Greek civilization in Etruria. The crypt 
had eight entrances, all adorned with the peculiar Etruscan mouldings which 
Vitruvius calls barycephale, or top-heavy. The inscriptions were ascertained to be 
of a period anterior to that of the conquest of Etruria by the Romans. M. Desver- 
gers therefore concludes that this tomb dated from the fourth century before our 
era. Some of the treasures of the Musée Napoleon III. belonged to this tomb. 
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THE LOAN MUSEUM AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
A Lezrrer rrom W. Bunezs, Ese. 


Mr. Urnsan,—Some short time ago it fell to my lot to give 
you a few notes on the Medieval Exhibition at Florence. I have 
now the pleasure of doing the same with regard to a similar ex- 
hibition now on view at the department of Science and Art at 
South Kensington. In one respect our own show has a great 
advantage over the Florence one, for there is no distinct charge 
for admission to it: that is to say, for the time being it forms 
part of the Government Museum, being open to the public on 
the free days, and only liable, in common with the whole collec- 
tion, to the entrance-fee of 6d. on students’ days. It is always 
difficult for an outsider to give the true history of the rise and 
progress of such movements as the present one, but I believe 
I am not very far out in saying that very much of the success 
is due to the exertions of Messrs. Robinson and Smith, the 
Curator and Sub-curator of the Kensington Museum, and upon 
whom has devolved the very arduous duty of the arrangement ; 
but at the same time we must not ignore the efforts of a com- 
mittee of noblemen and gentlemen, among whom Mr. Beresford 
Hope, faithful to the art traditions of his family, has taken 
a very active part. The arduous task of making the catalogue 
of so many hundred objects has devolved upon the Rev. J. Beck, 
who will doubtless furnish us with the results of his labours in 
a shorter time than the Florentine committee took for their 
catalogue’. 

As the said catalogue is still a desideratum, and as indeed 
the arrangement of many of the objects is still going on, it will 
probably be as well to follow a somewhat chronological order in 
the description, without regard to the numbers of the cases. 


JEWELLERY. 
I question whether so many beautiful specimens of jewellery 
have ever been brought together before as we have the ad- 
vantage of seeing in the present Exhibition. For there is an 





* Two catalogues will be published at different intervals: the first, which will 
probably appear in three weeks, will give very few particulars, but it is to be 
followed by a much more extended one, containing photographs, &c. 
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almost uninterrupted series from the time of the Greeks down 
to the present day. This is the more wonderful when we con- 
sider how very frailly good jewellery is made, and how very 
liable it is to destruction, both on account of its intrinsic value, 
and the recurring temptation to reset the precious stones with 
which it is so often ornamented. 

No people have ever equalled the Greeks and Etruscans in 
the delicacy of their jewels of gold; and their skill is well shewn 
in the necklace, with the pendent lions’ heads, and in the ear- 
ring, lent by S. Addington, Esq., as well as in the still more ela- 
borate necklace, found at Alexandria, now the property of Signor 
Castellani, to whom we owe so much for restoring the Etrus- 
can jewellery in the present day, although, alas! we are still 
far from equalling the surpassing delicacy of the originals. 

Another necklace belongs to the Rev. M. Taylor; and a small 
head (beaten up) of the Tauric Diana, discovered at Kertch, to 
Mrs. Crease. What little Roman work there is will be found 
amoyg the rings, while the Anglo-Saxon art is well represented 
by a series of brooches, with enamels, filagree, garnets, and 
that peculiar work which consists of pieces of red glass separated 
from one another by thin gold wires, and which some antiquaries 
have mistaken for cloisonné enamels. 

A whole case is devoted to a most interesting collection of 
ancient Irish work. Here we have the shrine of St. Monaghan, 
of the beginning of the twelfth century (Bishop Kilduff) ; the 
celebrated Tara brooch, of the latter part of the eleventh cen- 
tury; a gold tiara for the head, in which some antiquaries 
have seen a gorget; the Macloud cup, rich in silver filagree; 
the reliquary in the form of a hand published in the last 
volume of Vetusta Monumenta; the Kilkenny brooch (Royal 
Irish Academy) ; aid no less than three crosiers, exhibited by 
the Royal Irish Academy, Bishop Kilduff, and the Duke of 
Devonshire; that belonging to His Grace being particularly 
rich in niello, damascenery, and enamels,—if enamels they be, 
as there is some little doubt whether they are not pieces of 
glass, made irrespective of the object, and fluxed in afterwards. 

Probably no case is more attractive than that containing the 
Dactyliotheca of Mr. Warterton: here we see rings of every 
possible date, shape, and manufacture. There are Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman rings—the latter including iron 
rings worn by slaves; military bronze rings, with numbers en- 
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graved on them; silver rings; golden rings of the knights, and 
of those who had the jus annuli aurei ; glass rings; key rings; 
early Christian, Gnostic, Byzantine, Merovingian, Anglo-Saxon 
rings ; then follow the heraldic signet rings of the Middle Ages ; 
and their contemporaries, the talismanic, posey, rebus, engaged, 
and gimmel rings ;—very curious are the Jewish wedding rings, 
with their filagree and enamelled letters ;—then we have what 
are called the Italian Gardinetto rings, composed of flowers 
formed by precious stones; and our enumeration may be 
finished by the notice of the rings which formerly belonged 
to no less persons than Rienzi, Darnley, St. Carlo Borromeo, 
Charles I., and Frederick the Great. 

Many of the rings in this collection are decorated with an- 
tique intaglios and cameos, the student of which will be still 
further gratified by the six trays containing a portion of the 
well-known collection of the Rev. Gregory Rhodes. So inde- 
structible are these gems that very many are quite*as perfect 
after the vicissitudes of eighteen centuries as on the day when 
they left the hands of the artist. Lady Fellows also exhibits 
some of these antique gems, while Mr. T. Hope has three 
vases set with them. Moreover, Her Majesty and the Duke of 
Devonshire have sent their unrivalled collections, so that this 
branch of the arts is exceedingly well represented. The large 
antique cameo, 7} inches by 53, belonging to Her Majesty, 
demands special attention: it represents Constantius II., and 
a detailed account of it, from the Rev. C. King, will be found 
in the current number of the Archzological Journal. The 
jewels properly speaking of the Middle Ages are exceedingly 
rare, not only in the present collection, but in almost every 
other one. A few will, however, be found scattered up and 
down in the various cases. It is rather difficult to account for 
this scarcity, but if we look at what few portraits have come 
down to us, and to the jewels occasionally represented in the 
borders of illuminated MSS., we shall see that ornaments were 
made almost entirely of precious stones, only sufficient gold 
being used to bind them together, and it may therefore be 
imagined that they were from their very nature especially liable 
to fall to pieces. 

But if the jewels of the Middle Ages are rare, the same can 
hardly be said of those of the cinque cento period; for one 
whole case is exhibited by Her Majesty, in which is a wonderful 
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figurine of St. George and a mermaid made out of a baroque 
earl. 

’ There is another case, containing the celebrated Hope jewels, 
including the largest pearl known. Messrs. Brett and Fellows 
have cases containing jewellery of this period. Very remarkable 
is the rosary of agate beads, belonging te Colonel Cumming: 
each bead opens and contains two gold subjects from sacred 
history, the little figures being enamelled in relief. D. Majori- 
banks, Esq., is the possessor of a pelican jewel resplendent 
with diamants. But few equal the little Christ attached to 
the column of the Earl of Stamford, or still less the exquisite 
little reliquary which formerly belonged to Catharine of Bra- 
ganza. Mr. Beresford Hope’s vase must also be considered as 
a large jewel, inasmuch as it is a collection of gold, agate, 
precious stones, and enamels of all kinds. Indeed, this vase 
and the Greek jewellery may justly be considered as the best 
things in the collection. Many of the vessels in the case con- 
taining the works in rock crystal also have portions of most 
delicate enamelled jewellery similar to what we see in Mr. 
Hope’s vase. 

Lady Fellows has sent a very curious collection of watches, of 
all possible shapes and sizes: some very small, while others, 
from their bulk and colour, have really a right to the appella- 
tion of turnips. Again, one is contained in a small silver skull, 
while another occupies the centre of a cross. When Mr. O. 
Morgan’s well-known collection arrives, the series of watches 
will be very complete. 


PLATE. 


As might naturally have been expected, the mass of the plate 
at South Kensington is of a late date, say from the sixteenth 
century downwards. Case 1, however, which is devoted to 
medieval plate, enamels, and ivories, presents us with many 
curious specimens of the silver-work of the Middle Ages. Thus 
there are several chalices, of all shapes and dates, most of them, 
however, enamelled. The display of objects devoted to eccle- 
siastical uses includes—a triple plaque chrysmatory, (W. S. 
Sneyd) ; a shrine, (Magniac) ; a pair of small burettes, (Mas- 
kell) ; another of rock crystal, Dr. Rock’s well-known thurible : 
while among domestic objects we find a spoon with a crystal 
handle, somewhat similar to one preserved in the Museum at 
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Rouen ; a cup, probably German work, (Duke of Hamilton) ; 
a sort of short baton made of rock crystal, with jewelled ends 
in the form of castles; a golden seal, (Farrer); a double cup, 
i.e., where one forms the cover of the other, (Moreland) ; and 
a most elaborate bason and ewer covered with figures in high 
relief, (Marquis d’Azalio): the costume would indicate the 
latter half of the fifteenth century as the date of this very 
curious piece of plate, while the general heaviness of the out- 
line would point to a German origin. 

The colleges of Oxford have by no means been behindhand in 
their contributions, and one case contains the few ancient remains 
which have escaped the Great Rebellion. The most noticeable 
articles are William of Wykeham’s crosier, that of Bishop Fox, 
and the Queen’s College horn. St. Andrew’s College, Scot- 
land, exhibits a most curious mace, probably of the time of 
Edward IV.; the top is worked into a most elaborate castellated 
building, enriched with niches, pinnacles, figures, &c. 

Nor have the London Companies been behindhand, although 
most of their plate is of post-Reformation date: however, here 
are the saltcellars of the Ironmongers’ Company; the beautiful 
Mercers’ cup; the Innholders’ apostle spoons; and the garlands 
of the Barber-Surgeons, Leathersellers, and Carpenters. 

Other cases contain the plate of the provincial corporations, 
conspicuous among them is the Bristol salver, which after 
having been cut into 167 pieces, has been soldered together; 
there are also sundry pieces of plate, made in the forms of 
cocks, owls, lions, fishes, &c., while the series is closed by a 
large case filled with most massive rococo silver plate, concern- 
ing which it may be sufficient to observe that the material is 
a great deal better than the art. 

Of course, besides the above there are an almost innumerable 
quantity of pieces of plate scattered up and down the collection, 
but it may be sufficient simply to mention the beautiful crown 
and girdle of minute pierced chased work belonging to Mr. 
Morland, and Mr. Henderson’s snuffers enamelled with the 
arms of Henry VIII. and Cardinal Bainbridge. 


NIELLO AND ENAMELS. 

Besides the various objects in which niello plays a secondary 
part, there is a most choice collection of some half-dozen pieces 
belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, and the well-known portable 

4 
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altar of Dr. Rock. But it is in enamels that the Exhibition is 
particularly rich. First of all, among the cloisonné series, we 
find Mr. Beresford Hope’s pectoral cross from the Debruge col- 
lection; then there are the circles which decorate the reliquary 
in the form of a foot which once belonged to the cathedral of 
Bale; then there is an object, the use of which is rather difficult 
to guess, but which probably formed the cover of a nautilus 
cup; here we find cloisonné enamels alternating with champ- 
léve ones, the date being the fourteenth century, a clear proof 
that no process was ever entirely disused. This curious speci- 
men belongs to All Souls’ College, Oxford. Not less remark- 
able is Mrs. Saul’s cup, also probably of the fourteenth century : 
here the cloisonné enamels are @ jour and in the form of little 
traceried windows. The enamels of the second period,—com- 
monly called the Champléve or early Limoge, although it is well 
known that there was certainly another manufactory on the 
Rhine, and probably in other places,—are in such quantities 
that it would be almost useless to attempt an enumeration ; 
suffice it to say that nearly every object of ecclesiastical use 
is here represented. 

As to the latter Limoge enamels of the school of Leonard 
Limousin, there are positively two cases absolutely crammed 
with them. Almost every object for domestic use is here found, 
from saltcellars and candlesticks up to the magnificent series of 
portraits the property of Mr. H. Danby Seymour. 

The series of translucid enamels may be divided into two 
series; viz., 1. where the process is only partially carried out, 
the ground appearing on the surface; and 2. where the ground 
is entirely covered with enamels. The Bruce horn and the 
Lynn cup are representatives of the former, while an Italian 
chalice belonging to Mr. Magniac, a ciborium (Hon. S. Curzon), 
and the crosier of William of Wykeham, are some of the 
specimens of the latter. 

Again, in some objects there is only one thin coating of 
enamel, as in Bishop Foxe’s crosier, the Italian girdle belong- 
ing to Mr. Octavius Morgan, and the horn of P. H. Howard, 
Esq., of Corbie. This practice of applying the enamel in only 
one coat is very prevalent in the East; and indeed the last- 
named article looks much more like Eastern than European 
workmanship. 


Among the miniatures will be found some exquisite enamel 
Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIII, F 
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portraits by Petitot, e.g. James II. when Duke of York; 
Madame de la Valliere and La belle Henriette, daughter of 
Charles the First. Among the other miniatures executed in the 
ordinary manner are Mrs. Claypole by Hoskins, Sir Kenelm 
Digby by Oliver, and two of Charles the First, one representing 
him a short time before his execution when he allowed his 
beard to grow, and another in pen and ink by Mathew Snelling. 
There is also a fine collection of historical portraits belonging 
to the Duke of Buccleugh. 


EMBROIDERY. 


There is a very fair collection of embroidery, although by no 
means equal to that got together last year by the Archeological 
Institute. However, we recognise several of our old acquaint- 
ances, and not the least interesting of them. First of all, there 
is the Sion House cope entirely covered over with Scripture 
subjects, and worked in that perplexing zigzag stitch which is 
so difficult to understand. Then there is the mitre of Thomas 
a Becket, exhibited by Cardinal Wiseman: it is the same as 
published in Shaw’s “ Dresses and Decorations.” Next follows 
another cope, the surface of which is covered with a vine, en- 
closing Scripture subjects in the compartments formed by its 
branches. Other copes are powdered with fleurs-de-lis and 
seraphim, or with double-headed eagles and flowers; while the 
chasubles are no less gorgeous, one in particular, which has the 
Betrayal of our Lord and other scenes from the Passion most 
beautifully worked. It is not unlikely that it may have be- 
longed to Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster, inasmuch 
as it is powdered with portcullises, roses, and pomegranates. 

The Fishmongers’ pall is perhaps as perfect a specimen of the 
various processes of embroidery as could be found anywhere, and 
the magnificent piece of cloth of gold and velvet forming the 
centre should also be carefully noticed. At one end of the 
room will be found the hawking-purse, glove, and lure, pub- 
lished in the Archeological Journal, and close to it a cinque- 
cento purse embroidered with monsters’ heads. 


Masouica anp CHINA. 


Iam afraid to say how many large cases are occupied with 
these articles, but the collection is certainly most complete, 
ranging from the early majolica down to the Chelsea ware, in 
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fact, every sort of ware is more or less represented. Some of 
the Eastern work is most wonderful, witness the two Persian 
plates of Mr. Bohn and that of Mr. Ruth. There is also 
a beautiful blue jar, with birds and Arabic inscriptions in the 
iridescent gold. Of course there is no end of majolica vessels, 
and of what is called the Raphael ware, but the great attraction 
is the small case filled with the celebrated Henri Il. ware. A 
notice tells us that we here see twenty-nine out of the fifty- 
three known specimens, the remainder, with one exception, 
being in French collections. 

Again, elsewhere we find specimens of the work of Bernard 
de Palissy and his imitators, and thence we descend to the last 
century through the various productions of the manufactories of 
Dresden, Vienna, Berlin, Chelsea, and Sevres, concerning which 
latter it may be observed that while most of the colours are very 
beautiful, the forms leave a very great deal to be desired. 


Bronzes AND [RONWORK. 


As usual in all exhibitions of this description, there is a large 
collection of cinque-cento bronzes. Being for a great part copies 
of well-known antiques, they present no points calling for spe- 
cial notice, although some of the bronze knockers, such as we 
still see remaining in situ at Padua, are very good. Among 
the lesser bronzes may be seen copies of the two heads in the 
so-called Donatello mirror exhibited last year at Florence. The 
ironwork, on the contrary, is very remarkable ; indeed, it may be 
a question whether a finer work was ever produced in this metal 
than the chair given by the city of Augsburg to the Emperor 
Rodolph II. in 1577. A sword-guard belonging to the Rev. 
R. M. Taylor is quite worthy of the artist who executed the 
chair. Some of the armour is decorated with most excellent 
repoussé work, witness the breastplate (Magniac) and the 
helmet of Lord Londesborough. Mr. P. Hardwick exhibits 
some excellent German specimens of locks and door-handles ; 
while those who had the good fortune to see the Debruge col- 
lection when entire will recognise the elaborate pair of gilded 
iron doors which probably once did duty at some aumbrie where 
the sacrament was reserved. 


DaMASCENING, 
Messrs. O. Morgan and Rohde Hawkins have evidently vied 
with one another in collecting those brazen vessels damascened 
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with silver and gold for which Mossul was so celebrated in the 
middle ages. Several of the objects exhibited by these gentle- 
. men are exceedingly curious, especially one where there is an 

inscription which tells us that it was engraved by the poor ser- 
vant of God, Zain-ud-deen. As a general rule, much of the 
silver will be found wanting. Some specimens are, however, 
wonderfully perfect, especially a small pot belonging to the Duke 
of Buccleugh. From the East the art got gradually introduced 
into the West, through Venice, to which city must probably be 
attributed the set of architect’s instruments belonging to R. W. 
Drake, Esq. These instruments are steel damascened, with 
very fine and intricate gold ornaments, and would doubtless 
have horrified the late Mr. Elliott even more than the pro- 
posal once made to him by a young architect, to make him 
a pair of gold compasses. 


Ancient Gass. 

We are indebted to Mr. Webb for the contents of two small 
cases which are filled with fragments of ancient glass, and if we 
compare them with another case filled with the coloured pro- 
ductions of the Murano workshops, the old world comes by no 
means badly off. Of course until late years it was very much 
the custom of antiquaries to disbelieve that the ancients had 
made much progress in this manufacture, but if we look in these 
cases we shall see all sorts of glass of all sorts of colours, both 
simple and combined. There is one small cup and a fragment 
of a bottle which would almost answer to the accounts handed 
down to us of the famous Murrhine vases. Again, some of the 
fragments would have appeared to have been cast in a mould, 
just as we do at the present day; and when we consider that 
plate-glass of considerable size has been discovered at Pom- 
peii, we shall be forced to confess that the ancients were not 
so behind-hand after all. 


IvoriEs. 

We are again indebted to Mr. Webb for a most numerous 
series of ivories of all dates, from the consular diptychs down to 
the tenth century. To write anything like a description of 
them would be writing a history of the sculpture and icono- 
graphy of the Middle Ages; and I must confine myself to 
noticing that several of them have remains of the original 
colour; and as a general rule, indications of a similar mode of 
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treatment may very frequently be observed when carefully 
looked for. One of the most interesting objects is a little 
shrine divided into two stages, containing groups of figures, 
and which can be shut up by two leaves on either side, which 
have also subjects, but in low relief. 

Other exhibitors present us with many other works in ivory 
(or rather walrus-tooth, which, I believe, was more commonly 
employed than that of the elephant), the most noticeable of 
which are the chessmen of the twelfth century discovered in 
the Isle of Lewis, and a set of tablets containing several leaves, 
with the original black wax, the outside covers being richly 
carved. 

A remarkable carving in bone, the property of Mr. J. W. 
Brett, and representing the triumph of Constancy or Fortitude, 
is remarkable as forming a pendant to a similar one represent- 
ing the triumph of Love, and of which Mr. Beresford Hope is 
the possessor. Both of them are in the shape of small altar- 
pieces. Mr. Hope’s carving has been published, but not very 
satisfactorily, in a back volume of the “ Ecclesiologist.” 

I must here close my account, which by the way is by no 
means a complete one, as I have entirely neglected the book- 


binding, manuscripts, and armour; but so large is the collec- 
tion, that it is certainly no exaggeration to say that it would 
take nearly a week to study it as it ought to be done, not to 
mention the very excellent collection belonging to the Govern- 
ment in the adjoining suite of rooms. 





ENGRAVING BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Comparrne the productions of the present International Exhibition 
with those of its predecessor, the progress is most strikingly visible in 
photography ; in fact, in 1851 photography not being sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be placed in a separate class, it was, with the apparatus used, 
included among philosophical instruments ; now, however, it has a class 
of itself, namely, Class XIV. 

We have not space to describe the beauties exhibited, or to enter 
into the difficulties surmounted, but we can present our readers, at 
least, with some specimens of a process which appears to be an extra- 
ordinary achievement, and of which the consequences may be of great 
importance. 

Many people interested in photography may recollect having seen 
some photographs, done from paper negatives, obtained by the ordi- 
nary wet process, and exhibited in 1851 under the head of the Imperial 
Printing Office at Vienna, executed by the manager of it, Mr. Paul 
Pretsch, for which he was rewarded with the prize medal. But they 
may have asked themselves, What has a printer to do with pho- 
tography ? 

In the present year we have received an answer to such questions. 
There are to be seen in Class XIV. of the English Department eighteen 
frames, filled with impressions, printed with ordinary printing ink by 
the ordinary printing-presses, from plates and blocks engraved by 
nature’s mysterious hand only, viz. by photography and electro-metal- 
lurgy. Photography and its sister art are made subject to the printing- 
press, and for this reason the manager of the Vienna Printing-office be- 
came a photographer. 

These frames are headed by printed inscriptions, “ Engraving by 
Photography.” The blocks, from which these copies have been printed 
with the ordinary press, are all absolutely untouched by the graver; 
and the plates, whose printed copies are exhibited in a considerable 
number, are of various descriptions. Some of them are, like the 
blocks, absolutely untouched by the graver, but some have been 
assisted, cleaned, and improved by the engraver, and a few shew the 
process of nature in combination with the work of the human hand, 
producing a result not attainable by the latter alone. In many in- 
stances this capability proves to be of great advantage. They are dis- 
tinguished by printed labels on the specimens, and two frames of them 
contaip the photographed original side by side with the printed copy. 
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But not satisfied with this clear definition, Mr. Pretsch has exhibited 
on a counter in glass cases the plates and blocks themselves for ex- 
amination by connoisseurs. There are to be seen seven blocks en- 
tirely untouched with the graver; the photographic originals of them 
being partly taken from nature and partly from works of art. There 
is also a large engraved printing-plate of copper, absolutely untouched ; 
and a second plate, which has been assisted by the graver, and after- 
wards coated with a very thin film of steel, by which means the copper- 
plates have been made almost as durable as engraved steel-plates. 

Therefore we see here the specimens of two processes, viz.,— 

1. Producing engraved printing-plates of copper, coated with steel, 
for the copperplate printing-press. 

2. Producing engraved printing blocks (surface copper, backed with 
type metal, mounted on wood, like the cast of a wood engraving), to be 
printed by the ordinary printing-press with or without types; and vy 
this last process the specimen before our readers is executed. 

Both processes preserve the true finger of nature, or the real touch 
of the artist. The first process is for the best works of the fine arts, 
and for hundreds of people; the second process, however, *s for the 
million. Photographs in our present time are still perishable, but 
printer’s-ink and paper stand the test of centuries. The influence of 
light is used in these two processes only for the production of the first 
engraved surface ; having obtained the engraving in the desired effect, 
the subsequent portion of the processes is mere mechanical skill, how- 
ever great the number of copies. Our ancestors had only written 
books, but since the invention of typography, religion, wisdom, and 
knowledge became universal goods of mankind. The rapidity and 
cheapness of production by the ordinary printing-press are as well 
known as the spread of its productions over the whole globe. And 
what typography has been for the spread of thought, that is photo- 
graphy for the reproduction of authentic illustrations, if they can be 
printed with ordinary printer’s-ink, and by the common cheap process. 

To enable our readers to obtain a correct idea of these processes, we 
introduce a brief explanation of them. An ordinary glass plate is 
coated with a certain mixture sensitive to the influence of light, and 
this coating is dried. The photographic negative is placed on the sur- 
face of the coated glass plate, both of them are fixed in an ordinary 
photographic copying frame, and exposed to the influence of light. 
After sufficient exposure they are taken out of the frame, separated, and 
the picture now appears in a faint coloured copy on the flat surface of 
the coated glass plate, which is to be immersed in a bath of powerful 
chemical action. By this treatment some portions of the picture be- 
come more or less raised, and some remain sunk, according to the 
previous action of light, and exactly corresponding to the lights and 
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shadows of the picture. In fact, this picture is the main portion 
of the process; it forms the engraved surface, and therefore must be 
obtained so as to answer the requirements of the printing-press. A 
picture can be obtained without much difficulty, but not so easily the 
picture which will suit a certain purpose. It is marvellous how nature 
can accomplish this result, but it does so only under certain conditions ; 
she demands great attention, experience, and study of her laws, be- 
cause they are not easily discovered. 

Having obtained in this manner the engraving as it ought to be, 
though the material is perishable and transient, a cast or mould is 
made from it; the coating of the glass plate, having served its purpose, 
is removed, the plate cleaned, and may be used over and over again. 
The above-mentioned mould, having been made conductive, is used for 
the purpose of inducing, by means of voltaic electricity, a deposit of 
copper thereon, forming the matrix from which the printing surface of 
copper is obtained by repeating the process of electrotyping. 

The illustration of a portion of Wells Cathedral, in our present 
number, has been executed in the above-mentioned second process. 
The photographic original has been taken from nature by Mr. Francis 
Bedford, and the engraved block, absolutely untouched by the graver, 
produced by Paul Pretsch. Only the white portion of the sky, requir- 
ing great depth in the block, has been built up in the matrix. 

We selected the west front of Wells Cathedral for a specimen of this 
process, with the double object of testing Mr. Pretsch’s powers by giving 
him a very elaborate subject, which requires great skill on the part of 
the draughtsman, and great patience on the part of the engraver to pro- 
duce an accurate representation of it by the ordinary processes of art, 
and consequently must be very expensive and very apt to be unsatisfac- 
tory. Such exquisite figures require to be drawn and engraved with minute 
care, whereas by the process of Mr. Pretsch the matter is almost as easy 
as if the subject was a plain wall; and as the magnifying glass can be 
applied to it to any extent, the renovations of the sculptures, which are 
numerous, can be at once detected, which cannot be done in an engraving. 

This very remarkable series of sculptures was originally executed in 
the first quarter of the thirteenth century, and it is considered by Pro- 
fessor Cockerell and other high authorities to be absolutely unrivalled 
in Europe in work of that period. Many of the figures have been 
renewed, but the greater part are original. Another reason for select- 
ing this subject was to call the attention of the Dean and Chapter, and 
the architect to the Ecclesiastical Commission, to the very bad effect 
produced by having four of the windows in this beautiful west front 
blocked up, in order to save afew pounds, It really does appear almost 
incredible that they should be suffered to remain blocked up at the pre- 
sent day, and in any ordinary engraving the accuracy of the artist 
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might well be doubted, but in photography there can be no mistake or 
misrepresentation ; and there they stand plainly, two of the tall lancet 
windows on either side of the central triplet; that is to say, there have 
been originally seven lancet windows in the front, three of which re- 
main open; the other four are blocked up in consequence of a change 
in the roofs of the aisles behind them, and it having been thought 
cheaper to fill them up with stone than to retain the glass and put 
black boards behind it, which would have retained the original effect of 
the windows in the front. It would not be difficult, nor very expensive 
now, to restore the passage behind these blocked-up windows, and thus 
again give reality to them. Our second engraving, ‘St. Augustin and 
his Mother,” requires neither explanation nor comment. 





DISCOVERY OF THE HEART OF CHARLES V. OF FRANCE, 
IN THE CATHEDRAL OF ROUEN. 


It is known from records that the heart of Charles V. of France was, by 
his own direction, deposited in the cathedral of Rouen, but since the first 
French Revolution any inscription that might once have indicated the exact 
place of its deposit has disappeared. 

The members of the cathedral chapter, regretting the want of so interesting 
a memorial, recently determined to restore the inscription which about 1737 
replaced the alabaster statue of the King; but before they did so, they deemed 
it prudent to assure themselves that the cathedral, the tombs in which have 
been twice pillaged, still possessed the heart of Charles the Wise. 

Accordingly an examination was made on the 26th of May last, under the 
authority of the archbishop, by the Abbé Cochet and several other antiquaries, 
which was entirely successful. A cavity was discovered about 3 ft. below the 
pavement, which was closed by two stones embedded in hard mortar. The cavity 
was about 2 ft. deep, 24 ft. long, and less than 2 ft. wide. It was secured by 
two iron gratings, within which were plates of lead, one to exclude humidity, 
and the other supporting a heart-shaped pewter box, formed of two metal 
plates soldered together. The lower portion, together with the royal heart, 
was reduced to a mere powder, but the upper part was in good preservation, 
and retained its metallic lustre. 

A full account of the discovery will, we are informed, be given by the 
Abbé Cochet, in the next number of the Revue de la Normandie. 


Gent. Mac, Vor. CCXIII. 
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LITERAL EXTENSION AND TRANSLATION OF 
DOMESDAY BOOK®. 


Tue Lords of the Treasury certainly did all that could reasonably 
be required of them when they gave their consent to the execution of 
a fac-simile of Domesday Book by means of the photo-zincographic pro- 
cess, and the act was hailed as a very acceptable concession to that 
spirit of conscientious research among original documents which is 
every day becoming more and more common. It is no reflection on 
any one to say that when the first portion of the work appeared there 
was some disappointment. Everybody had heard of the original, but 
very few comparatively had seen it, and when it was brought before the 
literary world in fac-simile, hundreds who would willingly have studied 
it, found it as undecipherable as a cuneiform inscription. Hence the 
absolute necessity for an extension of the text in printing letters, and 
whilst this was in hand, it was small trouble to give a translation also ; 
that is to say, to the select few who had made the original their study 
for years. 

This has just been done, in a way that leaves nothing to be 
desired, for the counties of Middlesex and Surrey; and for a very 
moderate sum any one may now master at his leisure all that William’s 
commissioners thought necessary to put on record regarding the two 
counties. In a thin quarto, they have a literal extension of the Latin 
text, in modern type, line for line with the original, and an English 
translation. Thus every word can be identified, and the print will serve 
all the purposes of a reference to the MS. There is also an Index of 
Places, in which great pains have been bestowed on the identification of 
ancient and modern names. Some few notes are added, as to such 
words and phrases as seemed to require them, but the author has 
shewn true judgment in not encumbering the text with a mass of 
antiquarian discussion. 

Other counties are announced as about to follow, and we only hope 
that they may all fall into as competent hands as Middlesex and Surrey 
have done. 





* “A Literal Extension of the Latin Text; and an English Translation of 
Domesday Book, in relation to the County of Middlesex. To accompany the 
Fac-simile copy photo-zincographed under the direction of Col. Sir H. James, R.E., 
F.R.S., at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton.” (Vacher and Sons: Long- 
mans.) 

The same for Surrey. 





PRESERVATION OF ROMAN REMAINS. 


We have been requested to reproduce a letter that has appeared in 
a local paper on the threatened destruction of the very interesting 
Roman Remains on Stanemore. We shall be glad if the matter is 
thus brought to the notice of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, or the newly-founded Architectural and Archeological 
Society of Durham and Northumberland, or indeed of any persons 
who may have influence enough to prevent the wanton destruction of 
these fine historical monuments. 


“Srr,—Visiting, as I occasionally do, the county of Durham, and being much 
interested in the antiquities of this country, I availed myself of the opportunity 
afforded by the line of railway from Barnard Castle to Tebay, to examine the 
highest Roman station on Stanemore. The train stopping for a moment at the 
summit level, allows a visitor to the moor to alight there, where he can enjoy 
sufficient leisure to examine the highest Roman station—that of Maiden Castle 
—on the line of Roman road, before the next train returns to take him back ; 
and, if the day be fine, a walk of two hours on the moor, especially at this 
season, is most agreeable. Having some years since examined the station at 
Bowes, I was very desirous to see that of Maiden Castle, and found to my great 
gratification that an angle of the fort had been uncovered, and that the walling 
was perfect tothe height of five courses of stone, and laid open for a space of 
about twenty feet, which sufficiently shewed the curve at the angle of the 
camp. The wall had been dug through apparently for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its thickness, which was about six feet or a little more, as I had not my 
measuring-line to ascertain it correctly, but the section exposed the inner con- 
struction, which was rubble, mixed with lime and powdered brick or gravel. 
The mortar had, however, become decomposed, ‘The wall round the camp 
remains perfect in all its lower courses, but the superstructure being ruined 
has covered it with débris ; but it remains quite perfect underneath, and is an 
excellent example of Roman masonry. The area enclosed is a square of about forty 
paces each way, or it may be a parallelogram of about forty paces by forty-five, 
as I could not measure it very exactly. The Roman road passes straight 
through the station, and is worn into a hollow about eight feet wide, which 
may be traced to some distance on each side. The angles of the camp are 
rounded off, in the same manner as at Borcovicus, on the line of the Roman 
wall in Northumberland, and as appears to have -been the case in most Roman 
stations where the walls are at all preserved. 

“The walls of this fort being so perfect render it a point of great archwo- 
logical interest, and I supposed that the section through the south wall, near 
the angle, had been made for the purpose of ascertaining if any wall existed, or 
if the rampart were constructed only of loose stones, as is sometimes the case. 
I have been informed, however, that the section was made only ¢o obtain stones for 
other purposes, and that the whole fort may be destroyed with this object ! I trust 
this is not really the case, but I am desirous to call attention to the subject 
that, if possible, so interesting an historical monument may be preserved. It is 
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only in remote places on moors that we still find Roman stations with 
their walls existing to a certain height, shewing the true structure of their 
forts,—that they were not always earthen mounds with a palisade on the top, 
but regularly walled, and strengthened with towers where the wall from its 
extent required such additions. 

“In the station at Bowes, which has been a very fine one, all the stones have 
been removed, either for the purpose of building the fine Norman keep, or else, 
subsequently, for building the houses of the town ; thus we can only trace the 
earthen embankment on which the wall was built, and in the same manner at 
Greta Bridge, where the foundation-stones of the walls alone are perceptible ; but 
on Stanemore you have the wall perfect to five courses of masonry. Surely where 
stone is so plentiful, as on the moor, there can be no necessity for destroying 
a relique to which such associations attach, and which still remains a monument 
of the iron grasp which the masters of the world held upon this island; while 
I think I may say their roads testify the pains they took to civilize and to 
benefit the regions they conquered. 

“If I may venture to advert to another subject in connection with antiquarian 
remains, may I express my deep regret at seeing the shields containing coats 
of arms, which formerly marked the period at which portions of Mortham 
Tower were built, together with the effigy of a priest, from Eggleston Abbey, 
and other sculptured fragments, lying neglected near the wood, at some distance 
from the building? Should not some care be taken of these fragments, to 
which generally some historic interest attaches ? Would it not be better for 
the owner to cause them to be placed out of the way of injury, and kept where 
they might be accessible to any enquirer interested in historical remains? We 
hope the day is passed when men will despise medieval records, and surely 
a deep interest attaches to all that Scott has sung, and all that tends to throw 
the light of history on places which nature has so liberally graced. 

“T remain, Sir, 
** Your obedient Servant, 
“FH. M. Scarru, M.A.” 

“ May 16, 1862.” 





Tue tate Mr. Buamire.—We some time ago* referred to the memorial 
that was proposed to be raised to the memory of this lamented gentleman. 
The subscription, we learn, progresses satisfactorily ; the Land Improvement 
Society appears on the list for the sum of £50, which is a very suitable tribute 
to the worth and talent of the deceased, from a quarter well able to judge of 
his merits. Dr. Lonsdale has issued a memoir of his friend (London: Rout- 
ledges), which we heartily commend to the attention of our readers, with the 
expression of our regret that other demands on our space oblige us to forego 
our intention of extracting some portion of it. 





* Gent. Maa., April, 1862, p. 470. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


May 29. The Manroqvess or Brisrot, V.-P., in the chair. 

Notice was again given respecting the ballot to take place on the 
19th of June. 

Epuunp Waterton, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited and presented to the 
Society a rubbing of a stone cross, stated to be Saxon by Mr. Waterton 
and rescued by him from a butcher’s doorstep. This exhibition elicited 
some little discussion between the Director and Mr. Parker, the latter of 
whom expressed his doubts as to whether it was Saxon. 

Str Joserpn Ranciirre exhibited, by the hands of Mr. Waterton, 
a beautiful armlet of gold, found in a potato-field at Rudding-park. 

The Lorp Bisnopr or Ety exhibited, by the hands of Mr. J. G. Nichols, 
an interesting little painting of the seventeenth century, representing 
the Emperor and the Electors, with armorial bearings annexed. These 
bearings formed one of the additions to the heraldic exhibition which 
was still on view, and which gave rise to some remarks of considerable 
value from the Director in connection with the grants to Dr. Caius, and 
to King’s and Eton; and from Mr. King on some other specimens 
exhibited. 


June 5. J. Wrxter Jones, V.-P., in the chair. 

Notice was again given of the ballot, and a minute of council was 
read setting forth the number of vacancies on which the ballot was to be 
taken. The names of the ten candidates to be balloted for were also 
read, as well as of one honorary fellow. 

R. T. Prrrenerr, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a signature of Oliver 
Cromwell, affixed toa document ordering the payment of arrears to one 
John Watson, master gunmaker of the period. 

Dr. Lex, of Hartwell, exhibited ten miscellaneous deeds. 

Freperic Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer, exhibited two watches bearing 
portraits and arms. These watches proved to be the work of a Frenith- 
man who flourished in the time of Louis Quinze, and who is known by 
the name of Vernis Martin. 

The Rev. Tuomas Hvco exhibited a very beautiful silver crucifix of 
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the fifteenth century, which was peculiarly interesting as having been 
found on the site of Bonner’s palace. 

Mr. Macxre exhibited some implements, bones, weapons, &c., found 
in Heathery Burn Cave, near Stanhope-in-Weardale, Durham ; accom- 
panied by remarks both from the exhibitor and from Mr. Franks. 

J. Y. Axerman, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited photographs of three maces 
belonging to the corporation of Abingdon, and also communicated some 
further particulars respecting relics found at Long Wittenham, 

G. G. Francis, Esq., F.8.A., exhibited very copious illustrations of 
Oystermouth Castle, and gave some account of the work of restoration 
which had been carried on there under his auspices. 


June 19. J. Wuersr Jonzs, V.-P., and subsequently Earn Sran- 
HOPE, President, in the chair. 

This being the evening set apart for the ballot under the new statutes, 
no papers were read. Some very interesting objects were exhibited, 
and attracted much attention from a numerous assemblage of Fellows. 

Octavius Morean, Esq., M.P., V.-P., filled two large cases with his 
unrivalled collection of watches, one hundred in number, which were 
then on their way to the Loan Exhibition at South Kensington. 

J. Writ1ams, Esq., F.S.A., laid upon the table a collection, in its 
way equally unique, of electrotypes of Roman coins from Pompey to 
Postumus, upwards of 1600 in number, mounted on card-board, and 
forming six large quarto volumes. Mr. Williams also exhibited a statue 
of Bouddha, out of which he had disembowelled a large collection of 
coins, bank-notes, pieces of silk, and other materials. 

Joun Hewnperson, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., exhibited a very beautiful 
Persian shield inlaid with gold, and probably of the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

The Dreecror exhibited some very interesting enamels, and pre- 
sented six exquisite casts of ivories, as a supplement to the extensive 
and valuable collection given by him two years ago to the Society. 

At 10 p.m. precisely Earl Stanhope proceeded to examine the 
contents of the ballot-boxes. The following gentlemen were found not 
to have fallen below the number of votes required by the statutes for 
the election of Fellows :—Henry Ross, Ralph Neville Grenville, Charles 
John Phipps, James Richard Haig, George Tomline, M.P., Maurice 
Peter Moore, Robert Elliott, Bassett Smith, Thomas Hayter Lewis, the 
Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham; and as Honorary Fellow, Dr. 
C. L. Grotefend. 

These proceedings terminated the evening meetings for the session. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


June 6. Lorp Tatsor pe Matanrne, F.8.A., President, in the chair. 

The special objects of illustration, in the scheme of serial exhibitions 
of works of ancient and medieval art which the Society has pursued 
successfully during the last three seasons in London, were on the 
present occasion Enamel and Niello. The former had been selected as 
of more than ordinary interest, being a process of decorative art to be 
traced to early periods in the history of the nations of antiquity, and 
from which the most attractive productions of medizval taste, especially 
among objects of sacred character, enriched with all that skill and 
artistic ornamentation could supply, derive their greatest charm in the 
eyes of admirers of medieval art. To the peculiar process called tech- 
nically niedlo, the important discovery of chalcographic impression is to 
be traced ; the examples illustrating this remarkable chapter of art are 
of extreme rarity, and—whether original silver incised and nielloed 
plates, or the impressions from them on paper—highly esteemed by the 
collector. The interest of the subject, however difficult it may have 
proved to bring it adequately under the eyes of the uninitiated, amply 
entitled it to a foremost position among art-processes in the scheme of 
illustration contemplated by the Archeological Institute. 

In opening the proceedings, Lord Talbot took occasion to express 
satisfaction that it had proved practicable, through the generous support 
and sympathy which the Institute had invariably experienced, to bring 
together a collection so valuable and complete in its classification as that 
now submitted to inspection. He viewed with pleasure and surprise 
such a display, at a moment when the medizval series formed at Ken- 
sington had amassed such a precious collection of all that the realm 
could produce most costly and most recondite in all departments of 
medieval taste. It was gratifying to the Institute to experience in 
so marked a manner the hearty liberality with which their present 
purpose had been encouraged, as shewn in the instructive series now 
submitted to examination; but beyond measure gratifying to mark, in 
that assemblage of beautiful objects, the renewed proof of Her Majesty’s 
gracious consideration in sending for exhibition the Lennox Jewel, one 
of the most precious objects in the Royal collection, both as regards its 
historical and its artistic value. The Society would recognise with deep 
gratitude the gracious encouragement thus conferred on their endea- 
yma heretofore favoured with the patronage of the lamented Prince 

onsort, 

A memoir was read by Mr. Edmund Waterton, F.S.A., on the 
Origin of the Art of Niello, which he traced to a very early period, 
illustrating its progress, and the technical varieties in the processes em- 
ployed, as exemplified by objects preserved in the principal Continental 
museums. Among the most interesting examples found in our own 
country, he cited the gold ring of Ethelwulf, King of Wessex, a.p. 836, 
father of Alfred, now in the British Museum, and another ring of the 
same period, now in Mr. Waterton’s collection, bearing the name of 
Alhstan, Bishop of Sherborne, 4.p. 817. These and other precious orna- 
ments, placed before the meeting by Mr. Waterton, are enriched with 
a black vitrefied paste, a metallic compound to which the name of niello 
is properly assigned. Several specimens of later date were exhibited 
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by the Hon. Robert Curzon, jun., Mr. Octavius Morgan, Mr. Slade, the 
Rev. Dr. Wellesley, Mr. Mayer, the Rev. C. R. Manning, and Mr. Col- 
naghi, with some remarkable original impressions of works of this de- 
scription by early Italian artists, objects of great rarity, especially a 
unique impression on vellum from Mr. Curzon’s collection at Parham 
Park. The curious art of niello, Mr. Waterton pointed out, has been 
retained to the present time in the eastern countries of Europe. Some 
fine examples of the Russo-Greek productions of Tula were displayed in 
a choice selection of weapons, contributed from the Tower Armouries 
by the permission of Her Majesty’s Secretary for War. 

A general notice of the art of enamel was then given by Mr. Albert 
Way, chiefly in explanation of the beautiful specimens of all periods 
liberally contributed for exhibition. After some remarks on the doubt- 
ful occurrence of enamel upon the works of the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
and the Etruscans, in regard to which some very interesting observa- 
tions had been received from Signor Castellani, citing the exquisite 
antique examples shewn by him in the Internatiqnal Exhibition, the 
curious examples of Celtic and Roman enamels were pointed out. 
Enamelled decoration occurs upon horse furniture and objects unques- 
tionably pre-Roman, such as were found at Stanwick, in Yorkshire, by 
the Duke of Northumberland, and the remarkable examples in Lord 
Hastings’ museum, Of enamelled work among Irish antiquities, chiefly 
on such as are of a sacred character, specimens were pointed out as being 
now exhibited by Lord Talbot de Malahide and the Rev. G. H. Reade. 
Of the Roman period a beautiful collection of brooches and other orna- 
ments, found at Caerleon, was contributed by Mr. J. E. Lee, from the 
museum at that place. They have been well illustrated in his recently- 
published catalogue and description of that interesting assemblage of 
local antiquities. Several other Roman examples were sent by Mr. 
Trollope, from Lincoln; and Mr. Franks enriched this curious group 
with a few like ornaments from Italy. The finest relics, however, of 
this description are the vase found in one of the Roman sepulchres at 
Bartlow, on Lord Maynard’s estates in Essex, and unfortunately de- 
stroyed in the ruin of his mansion by fire; and the Rudge cup, found 
in a Roman villa in Wiltshire, and now in the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s museum at Alnwick Castle; it bears the names of several Sta- 
tions on the Roman Wall. Of the beautiful Bartlow vase, a perfect 
fac-simile has happily been preserved: it was exhibited on this occasion 
by Mr. W. Twopeny. 

From this section of the subject Mr. Way proceeded to the early 
medigval enamels, produced by a precisely similar process as that em- 
ployed in the Roman examples, technically termed champléve, the field 
of the metal being chased out, and the cavities filled with brilliant 
opaque colours. The enamels of this class are distinguished under two 
schools of art,—the Limoges and the German ; of both these numerous 
fine examples were exhibited by Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Magniac, Mr. 
Webb, Mr. Mayer, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rolls, and Mr. Waterton. A 
small group of early works of great interest, Byzantine in character, 
was also mentioned, of which the celebrated jewel in the Ashmolean 
Museum, made by order of King Alfred, is the most striking example 
in this country. The colours are mostly translucent, and applied in 
every instance to gold, upon which they form designs outlined by fila- 
gree, in the remarkable mode of art called cloisonnage, the subject of 
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a valuable memoir by Mr. Franks, in the publications of the Institute. 
A beautiful little specimen was pointed out by Mr. Albert Way, in the 
series before the meeting, being a portion, as he believed, of the rich 
decorations of the golden altar-front at St. Mark’s, Venice, made at 
Constantinople in a.p. 976, by order of the Doge Orseolo. Of the earlier 
works of Limoges with opaque colouring, in which rich smalt blue pre- 
vails, good examples were shewn,—the enamelled casket contributed by 
Mr. G. Chapman, and supposed to have been made, probably as a nup- 
tial gift, either for Aymer de Valence, or for William de Valence, Earl 
of Pembroke ; its decorations are heraldic, and very rich in detail: also 
a fine coffer or shrine from the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and exhibiting the martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury; another, 
from the collection of Sir Philip de Grey Egerton, Bart. ; several like 
shrines, formerly called bahuts de Limoges ; crosiers, highly ornamented 
pyxes for sacred or secular uses, decorations of bindings of books, with 
other relics of twelfth and thirteenth century art in rich variety, which 
give a very high notion of the skill and taste of the Limosin artists at 
that early period. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century, a new school and pro- 
cess of art arose in Italy, by which the fine productions of the gold- 
smiths of Pisa and Sienna were richly decorated ; this was by aid of 
pure transparent enamel encrusted upon silver, on which the general 
design was chased in low relief, so as to be visible through the coloured 
surface. The celebrated shrine of silver at Orvieto, the work of the great 
Siennese artist Ugolino, in the thirteenth century, is perhaps the finest 
example. Of these exquisite works, a little silver triptych, sent by Sir 
T. R. Gage, Bart., is the choicest example, probably, in England ; the 
subjects of the Passion are represented upon it in minute detail and very 
brilliant colouring. Mr. Webb contributed also, with many other pre- 
cious relics of enamelled art, a plaque thus decorated, of the greatest 
beauty, representing the Virgin with the infant Saviour. The cup in 
possession of the Corporation at Lynn, and supposed to have been pre- 
sented by King John, is the most striking example; the original may 
now be seen in the inestimable collection formed recently at South 
Kensington; a beautiful drawing of it was pointed out by Mr. Way 
among several valuable representations of enamelled works of art 
which Mr. Henry Shaw had kindly contributed on the present occasion. 
In regard to the various applications of enamel in the Middle Ages, 
he adverted to its occasional use in enriching, not only sepulchral effigies 
in high relief, as shewn on the tomb of William de Valence in West- 
minster Abbey, but to the introduction also of enamel upon monumental 
brasses, of which good illustrations were exhibited by Mr. J. G. Waller, 
the author of a very remarkable work on those engraved memorials, 
abounding in such remarkable variety in England. ‘These examples are 
the life-size brass of Sir John d’ Aubernoun, a.p. 1277, at Stoke Dabernon, 
Surrey, with a large shield, enamelled, on his arm; and effigies of Sir 
John Say, 1478, and his wife, at Broxbourn, Herts. 

From the earlier enamels, Mr. Albert Way proceeded to offer some 
remarks on the painted enamels of Limoges, most familiar to those who 
delight in cinque-cento art. Of these beautiful productions,—some- 
times rich in colour, enhanced by spangles of silver coated with trans- 
parent hues, and resembling precious gems ; sometimes painted in black 
and white only, with flesh tints and partial gilding,—very beautiful spe- 
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cimens were shewn, the works of Leonard Limosin, Pierre Raymond, 
Jean Court, Penicaud, and other distinguished artists of the period. 
Mr. Way invited attention to the beautiful devotional folding tablets 
with sacred subjects, contributed by Mr. Addington, Mr. Bale, Mr, 
Morland, Mr. Webb, and other collectors; to two caskets enamelled by 
the celebrated Penicaud, in grisaille, brought by Mr. Magniac, one of 
them formerly in possession of Horace Walpole; the exquisite tazze 
from the Duke de Berri’s collection, exhibited by Mr. Charles Tucker, 
with works of the choicest class of enamelling, contributed to the col- 
lection by Mr. Whitehead, Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bart., Mr. Mayer, 
Mr. C. 8. Bale, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Slade, Mr. Addington, &e. 
Some fine plates with mythological subjects, brought by Mr. Durlacher, 
presented illustrations of the skill of Leonard Limosin. 

Of the latest period of Limoges art many examples were shewn, 
works of the Courtois, Laudin, Court, and other families engaged on a 
branch of artistic industry which supplied all Europe. Among their 
latest productions Mr. Way cited a purse, exhibited by Mr. Octavius 
Morgan, and bearing portraits of Prince George of Denmark and Anne 
Queen of England. About 1650, however, the art of Limoges was 
thrown into the shade by the rich enamels on gold, the works of Toutin 
and other skilful painters. At all periods specimens of exquisitely en- 
riched jewellery occur, of which the most remarkable exhibited on this 
occasion is the Lennox jewel, sent by Her Majesty's gracious permis- 
sion; it has been regarded as a work possibly by George Heriot, and 
was made for the mother of Lord Darnley. the consort of Mary Stuart, 
on occasion of the murder of the Earl of Lennox, Regent of Scotland. 
A very interesting gold jewel, or pendent ornament, with a figure of 
St. George on one side, and on the other the Man of Sorrows with 
symbols of the Passion, was contributed from Stonyhurst College. 
The whole is encrusted with brilliant coloured enamel, mostly trans- 
parent. It belonged to Sir Thomas More, and was presented by his 
last male descendant to the college in 1773. Around the verge of this 
remarkable relic is inscribed—o PASSI GRAVIORA DABIT HIS QUOQUE 
FINEM. A rich display of enamelled miniatures by Toutin, Petitot, 
Huaut, Zincke, Hone, and other artists, was contributed by Mr. Fischer, 
Sir C. Anderson, Bart., Mr. Botfield, Mr. Shirley, Mr. Colnaghi, Mr. 
Blaauw, Mr. Carruthers, Mr. Franks, &c.; also numerous works by 
Henry Bone, W. Bone, and H. P. Bone. Two exquisite productions 
by Zincke, pourtraying Martha and Theresa Blount, whose romantic 
attachment forms so curious an episode in the history of Pope, also a 
lovely miniature of Peg Woffington, by the same skilful artist, were 
contributed by Mr. Fischer. A very beautiful portrait of Nathaniel 
Hone, the enameller, by his own hand, dated 1749, was brought by 
Mr. Anderdon ; and Mr. John Gough Nichols added two choice works 
by Zincke,—a portrait of Anne, Princess Royal, and one of the third 
Earl of Scarborough. The Duke of Northumberland contributed two 
remarkable enamels by Essex, copies of paintings by Reynolds and 
Lawrence; also an exquisite miniature of the Duke of Buckingham by 
Sir Baltazar Gerbier, in an enamelled frame of singular beauty. 

Several remarkable enamelled works of the Elizabethan age, rich in 
colouring and important in their dimensions, formed an interesting group, 
being probably of English art. Among these were a sumptuous set 
of andirons, sent by the Rev. E. Duke; candelabra, by Mr. J. J. Rogers, 
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M.P.; and a choice object, stated to have been brought from Italy by 
the Earl of Yarmouth, in the seventeenth century, and preserved at 
Shadwell Park, Norfolk. This fine specimen was exhibited by Sir 
Robert Buxton, Bart. It is a large Oriental shell, mounted on a richly 
enamelled stand, as a decoration of the buffet or table. The cele- 
brated candlesticks which belonged to Sir Thomas More, formerly in 
the Bernal Collection, are examples of this peculiar class of enamelling on 
mixed yellow metal. 

In concluding his observations on an art presenting such rich variety, 
Mr. Albert Way directed notice to the very valuable series of watch- 
cases, bonbonniéres, snuff-boxes, &c., chiefly from the collection of 
Mr. Octavius Morgan; a very fine watch, exhibited by the Earl Am- 
herst; another of great beauty, by Mr. W. Russell; and a cruciform 
watch of the choicest enamel, by Dinglinger of Dresden, belonging to 
Mr. Whitehead. He moreover invited attention to the large series of 
Battersea and Liverpool enamels, portraits, and small objects chiefly 
decorated by transfer printing, and of interest as a section of the art of 
enamelling connected with our own country. He closed his observations 
with a notice of the rich Chinese vases and numerous objects recently 
obtained from the Summer Palace, and of which admirable examples 
were contributed by Mr. Morgan, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Rohde Hawkins, 
Mr. Bale, Mr. W. Russell, Mr. Addington, and Mr. Franks. They are 
rich in colouring, and very curious in form. The earliest are dated 
about 1426; at a later period painted enamels occur in great variety, 
probably imitated from European works, being called in China Fo-lang 
vases. Fo-lang is the name usually applied in France. 

After some announcements regarding the congress at Worcester, 
which will commence July 22, the meeting adjourned. 


BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


June 1l. Dr. James Coptanp, F.R.S., V.-P., in the chair. 

J. H. Heal, Esq., of Finchley, and Samuel Heywood, Esq., of Col- 
lege Green, Bristol, were elected Associates. 

Various presents to the library were announced. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited various relics lately obtained from the bed of 
the river Fleet. Among them were curious specimens of early pen- 
knives, daggers, dagger-sheaths, and carved bone knife-handles, one re- 
presenting a female bearing in feature and costume a striking resem- 
blance to Catherine de Medicis, wife of Henry II. of France. One of 
the knife-blades had an inscription, which seems to read—LeavE To 
DELYTE IN ONE HAND oF (a hand holding a flagon) Taz DRUNKEN NEED 
AND want Crepyt Krys An 1566 (?) 

The Rev. E. Kell exhibited a sceatta, found in St. Mary’s-road, 
Southampton, where other Saxon coins have been obtained—tending to 
substantiate the opinion of the extension of the ancient site of the town 
to this part. 

Mr. Kell also exhibited some glass, found among the débris of the 
muniment-room of Netley Abbey, where the windows were of painted 
glass of the fifteenth century, 

Mr. S. J. Mackie read an interesting notice on some bronze and 
bone relics found in Heathery Burn Cave, in Weardale, Durham. A 
discussion took place as to the period to which the instruments were 
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to be assigned, some regarding them as Celtic, others as Roman. The 
subject will be fully enquired into, and the result published in the 
Journal. 

Mr. Vere Irving read a paper on Early Celtic Poems, which will also 
appear in the Journal. 

The Rev. Mr. Ridgway read a paper on the proceedings of Charles 
II. with the Pendrill family, and exhibited a ring given by that monarch 
to the Pendrills. 

The Association then adjourned over to November, but it was an- 
nounced that a congress would be held at Leicester in August, the pro- 
gramme for which is in preparation, and on this occasion the Leicester- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and Northamptonshire Societies will co-operate, 
taking part in the excursions, reading of papers, and discussions. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


May 15. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

W. H. Waddington, Esq., of Paris, was elected a member of the 
Society. 

Mr. Rolfe called the attention of the Society to a leaden or pewter 
religious medal of large size, which there was little doubt was a modern 
fabrication. 

Mr. Peacock exhibited, through Mr. Roach Smith, some enlarged 
drawings of several Saxon coins lately discovered in the neighbourhood 
of Chester: they consisted principally of pennies of Edward the Elder, 
St. Peter, and St. Edmund. 

Mr. Vaux exhibited some Oriental copper coins belonging to W. H. 
Crank, Esq., which were remarkable as bearing legends in which 
English names and Roman characters were mixed with those of native 
Indian origin. 

Mr. E. Pretty exhibited impressions of a penny of Henry III., found 
at Northampton, and bearing the name of the moneyer, NICOLE ON 
NorHAM. It is remarkable as being a plated coin, for the forged coins of 
the period are usually merely washed with silver, though the practice of 
plating them had been in common use among the Romans. 

Dr. Lee exhibited a half-shekel of Simon Barcocab bearing the date 
of “ the second year.” 

Mr. Madden read a notice, by Mr. R. Westmacott, of a medal of Pope 
Paul III., on the reverse of which is a naked youth (Ganymede ?) 
carrying on his shoulder a water-pot with which he is watering a lily. 
The legend is #EPNH ZHNO® EYPAINEI, which is usually translated 
Dos Jovis bene irrigat. In the Trésor de Numismatique et de Glyp- 
tique it is translated I7 arrose le don de Jupiter, which is evidently 
incorrect, as @EPNH must be in the nominative case. Mr. Westmacott 
suggests that the legend is a play upon the Pope’s family name and 
device. Paul III. was of the house of Farnese, 4EPNH ZHNO® becomes 
then Farnesinus, and EYPAINEI “ bene irrigat’”’ his own family, repre- 
sented by the Farnese lily ; not by any means an unusual proceeding on 
the part of sovereign pontiffs. 

The Abbé Cochet of Dieppe communicated an account of a cross or 
medal of St. Benedict, a sort of religious medal the origin of which is of 
considerable antiquity; but which was especially in favour in the seven- 
teenth century. That of which a drawing was exhibited had been found 
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in the grave of a Benedictine monk in the abbey of Fontenelle. It has 
a loop for suspension, and bears on the one side a cross moline, on which 
are the letters 


In the angles of the cross are the letters c.s. P. B., which stand for “ Crux 
Sancti Patris Benedicti.” The letters on the cross are thus interpreted, 
“Crux Sancti Sit Mihi Lux Non Demon Sit Mihi Dux.” On the centre 
of the other side are the letters 1Hs with the three nails of the Passion, 
and around it the legend v. R. 8. N.S. M. V.8.V.@.L.1.v.B. These mys- 
terious letters are the initials of the following couplets, or leonine 
hexameters :— 

Vade Retro Satana 

Non Suadeas Mihi Vana 

Sunt Vana Que Libas 

Ipse Venena Bibas. 

In illustration of this communication Mr. Evans exhibited a medal of 
similar character from his own collection, but having the figure of the 
saint upon the obverse, and the cross, together with the whole of the mys- 
terious inscriptions, on the reverse; and read a short paper containing 
some farther remarks upon the subject of similar acrostic inscriptions. 

The Rev. Assheton Pownall communicated an account of the hoard 
of pennies of Henry II. found some years ago at Ampthill, Beds., and 
lately presented to the Numismatic Society by Lieutenant-General Fox. 
They are all of one type (Hawkins, No, 285), with but minute variations, 
but out of the 142 coins only forty-eight are sufficiently well struck for 
the legends to be determined. These were struck at the following 
mints—Canterbury, Exeter, Ipswich, Lincoln or Lynn, London, North- 
ampton, Norwich, Oxford, Bury St. Edmunds, Thetford, Wilton, Win- 
chester, and possibly Worcester. On some of them the old form p 
appears instead of w, but on many the later form w is found. Their 
average weight is a fraction over twenty-two grains. The paper con- 
cluded with some remarks on the meaning of the word on, which is 
always put before the place of mintage on these coins. ‘This was 
shewn to be ‘at,’ not ‘in’ or ‘ of,’ so that the legend TVRSTAN ON GIP, 
for example, means only that the coin was struck at Ipswich by a 
moneyer named Turstan. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCHAZZOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


May 20. The Rev. H. Venasres, Minor Canon of Chester, in 
the chair. 

Dr. Brushfield read “ Jottings from the Cheshire Manuscripts of the 
three Randle Holmes in the Seventeenth Century.” After describing 
the character of the MSS. generally, and explaining that they formed 
a portion of the Harleian collection, now in the British Museum, he read 
some notes relating to St. Mary’s parish, Chester, by which it appeared 
that the tithes of some of its outlying townships were alienated to Back- 
ford by an ordinance of the Commonwealth, and had not since been 
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recovered. Another extract referred to a weekly market obtained for 
Oxton in Wirral, at the instance of the then overseer, Sergeant Glynne, 
the founder of the line of baronets who for two hundred years have 
ranked as lords of the castle of Hawarden, and are represented now by 
Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart., one of the original members of this Society, 
Other extracts referred to the sufferings of the Quakers in the time of 
the Commonwealth, and to the Calves’ Head Breakfast, which used 
annually to be given by the sheriffs of Chester. 

In reply to a question, Dr. Brushfield explained that the name Roodee 
was variously spelt in ancient MSS., but he believed the most ancient 
form of spelling the word was Rode-eye, which meant literally the eye 
or island of the rode or cross. The base of the Roodeye Cross still 
exists, it is believed, in its original position, having been replaced there 
by the Corporation of Chester, a few years ago, at the instance of this 
Society. 

Mr. T. Hughes read a paper on some Saxon Coins recently Discovered 
at St. John’s Church, Chester, considered in their Connection with the 
History of that Church, and of Cheshire generally in the Tenth Century. 
He gave a réswmé of the history and condition of England at the close 
of the ninth century, when Alfred placed the province of Mercia, to 
which Chester belonged, in the hands of Earl Ethelred, who had 
recently married Ethelfleda, the king’s daughter. The new ralers 
devoted themselves to building towns and castles on the Cheshire or 
north-western frontier of Mercia. Chester itself was restored, nay almost 
rebuilt, under their direction ; the castles of Bromborough and Runcorn, 
Eddisbury and Warburton, all in this county, rose up at their command, 
Eddisbury exists in the present day but in name; and a similar fate at 
this moment awaits another of these Saxon strongholds, the castle hill 
of Runcorn, just about to be destroyed with a view to improve the 
navigation of the Mersey. Earl Ethelred died in 911, leaving his 
widow to rule her people, as indeed she did for several years afterwards. 
Mr. Hughes stated that the coins, about fifty in all, were found buried, 
nearly sixteen feet deep, beneath some ancient interments of apparently the 
fifteenth century,—that they were all coins of either Edward the Elder, 
or of St. Peter or St. Edmund, contemporary money issued by the 
church. He said that the four types of Edward’s coins, preserved and 
exhibited that evening, were of the rarest description known, one bearing 
the design of a house and the mint mark of Canterbury, another a man’s 
hand with the mint mark of York,—that the other two were struck 
by moneyers whose names were severally associated with the coinage of 
Alfred and Athelstan, one the predecessor and the other the successor 
of Edward the Elder. The coins had evidently never been in circula- 
tion; they were as fresh and sharp as when first struck; they were in 
his (Mr. Hughes’) opinion the actual foundation coins of the church, and 
had evidently escaped recognition during the several rebuildings of the 
church in later times. He believed also that history, or rather local 
tradition, was wrong in ascribing the foundation of the church to 
King Ethelred in 676 ; for if these coins were foundation coins (and if 
not, what were they doing in the place where they were found ?), then 
they proved most clearly that it was Karl Ethelred, husband of Ethel- 
fleda, who, between the years 901—911, first built the church of 
St. John on the spot where he captured the white hind of his vision. 
This and other important historic points were referred to in the paper, 
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which will probably appear at some length in the next number of the 
Society’s “ Journal.” 

Mr. G. Chivas sent for exhibition a Roman altar, discovered during 
the present month while excavating at the rear of the new Corn 
Exchange, Chester. This altar must have lain for centuries within 
a few yards of the Roman soldier’s gravestone dug up in 1859, and 
since then transferred by Mr. Chivas to the public grounds adjoining 
the Water Tower. Mr. Hughes explained that this altar was of 
a ruder description than those usually met with either in Chester or 
elsewhere, and that the lower portion of the inscription was almost 
entirely obliterated. This inscription occupied originally four lmes, the 
two first and the commencement of the third being now almost all that 
could be deciphered with any certainty. It ran thus :— 

DEAE 
MAT 
BI... 

VM. 

The name of the individual was wanting to complete the inscription, 
but the dedication Dee Matri, “To the holy mother,” presiding over 
the city, was entirely new, all other known examples in England being 
addressed Deabus Matribus, ‘‘To the goddess mothers.” This depar- 
ture from the ordinary rule he could not attempt to explain. 

Mr. T. Rigby (Fenny Wood) exhibited, and presented to the Society, 
the log-book of the “old Temeraire”’ line-of-battle ship, captured by 
Captain Bartley of the ‘“‘ Warspite,’ under Admiral Boscawen, from the 
French at the battle of Cape Lagos, in 1759. The “‘ Temeraire” was 
commanded, at the date of the record in question, 1762, by Captain 
George Wade, a native of Over, Cheshire. 

This meeting was the last of the session. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CORNWALL. 


May 23. The annual meeting was held at the Museum, Truro, 
E. Surrxez, Esq., President, in the chair. 

In his address, the President spoke of the intended visit to Cornwall, 
in August next, of the Cambrian Archeological Association. Strictly 
it was to be a meeting of the Cambrian Society, but in effect it would 
be a joint meeting of that Society and of the Cornwall Institution—the 
formation, for one week, of a sort of Cornu-Cambrian, or Cambrio-Cor- 
nubian Association. Very extensive preparations had been made for 
the meeting, and funds had been liberally subscribed. The map and 
programme which had been prepared for the meeting comprised almost 
everything of antiquarian interest in the county; though some of the 
objects proposed to be visited were distant, and involved the necessity 
of pedestrian exercise which perhaps would be rather laborious. 
In remarking on the various papers to be read that day, he mentioned 
one by Mr. Pedler, of Liskeard, on some Inscribed Stones in Cornwall, 
and said that he did not entirely agree with the deductions drawn by 
Mr. Pedler. But his chief object was to state that at Tregony there 
would be found a very remarkable inscribed stone, which had formed 
part of the foundation of the very lowest part of the south-west angle of 
the church. He was himself unable, when there, to make an accurate 
examination of it, it being difficult to decipher the whole inscription in 
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certain shades of sun-light. But he found four distinct lines of words, 
all in old unmixed Roman characters, and therefore probably of very early 
date. They were quite unnoticed in any printed books, and it was only 
recently that they had been brought under the notice of Dr. Barham, by 
Mr. Warren, a former vicar. The stone was not known to any person 
on the spot, not even to Mr. Bennetts, a resident surgeon and a very 
intelligent person, who assisted him to examine it. He drew attention 
to this antiquity now, in the hope that further particulars concerning 
it would be obtained before the next meeting of the Institution. 

After the announcement of numerous donations to the Museum and 
Library, Dr. Barham observed that one object, a fragment of a spur 
found in an ancient place of sepulture, at Place, Fowey, and contributed 
by the Rev. E. J. Treffry, was a very interesting donation. It was, he 
believed, all that remained to Mr. Treffry of a large number of pieces of 
armour and other antiquities discovered below the foundations of Place. 
At the time when the late Mr. Treffry was engaged in making some 
excavations there, he found, at the foot of the old castle, built in 1457, 
the remains of a deep and rich garden covered with rubbish, which had 
evidently been brought thither at the time of the building of the castle ; 
and below that garden he found a place of interment, which had been 
filled up and disused for a great many years. In that place of sepulture 
were a number of bodies lying east and west, without coffins, and sepa- 
rated from each other by pieces of slate. Many of them were buried in 
armour, and with spurs and other objects of value elaborately orna- 
mented. Unfortunately, in consequence of their not being sent to this 
or some similar institution, these interesting objects had been entirely 
dispersed and lost ; Mr. Treffry submitted them to various antiquaries for 
their opinions, and these gentlemen valued them so highly that they 
never found their way back to Place. The only fragment, therefore, 
of what might have been a very interesting collection, was this portion 
of a spur, chased, originally gilt, and very elaborately ornamented. It 
seemed clearly to have belonged to some person of distinction; and it 
would also appear probable that some event of stirring importance had 
taken place previous to the interment of the bodies—if they were in- 
terred about the same time. The late Mr. Treffry, in a communication 
published in the Report of the Institution for 1840, stated that when the 
Treffrys obtained Place, in the time of Richard I., the endowed church 
and cemetery were in existence. So that the origin of this spur might 
be carried back to a considerable antiquity, though from its form and 
workmanship it could not belong to an extremely remote age. 

Dr. Burham read portions of a very elaborate paper on the Ancient 
Inscribed Monuments of the British Era found in Cornwall, by E. H. 
Pedler, Esq., of Liskeard. 

Mr. Pedler, after remarking that Cornwall is fortunate in possessing 
many inscribed monuments of great antiquity, and expatiating on the 
interest and historical importance which attach to them, stated that they 
belong to distinct ages of past history, and may therefore be con- 
veniently grouped into distinct classes, The first and earliest are the 
memorials left us by the Roman masters of our island. Next to these 
in point of time are the commemorative monuments of the native 
inhabitants of the county, set up by them when freed from the Roman 
yoke, and enjoying ‘that liberty and independence which the Roman 
invader was the first to disturb. The third and last class of these 
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ancient memorials comprises those which have been left to us by the 
mixed races of Saxon, Dane, and Norman; who here, as well as in most 
parts of our island, inundated, absorbed, and finally obliterated the 
Celtic population which preceded them. Mr. Pedler then proceeded :— 


“The memorials of the second or British class will alone form the subject of this 
paper. So far as they have fallen under my notice, they are nine in number, and 
are found scattered over every part of the county, from Camelford in the east, to 
St. Just, at the Land’s End, in the west. They all agree in the following par- 
ticulars:—the monuments of which they consist are all monoliths, or single 
stone pillars, set upright in the ground; and though some of them have been 
partially brought into shape by the tool of the workman, and exhibit attempts at 
ornamentation, the greater number are in a condition almost as rude as when 
raised from the quarry. , The writings which they bear are not, as is usually the 
case, in horizontal lines across the stone, but run vertically along its face, beginning 
at the top and going downwards. They are all written in Roman capitals, which 
run together without separation of the words; and, though small Roman and 
Saxon characters are occasionally found intermixed, these must be regarded as late in- 
novations and a departure from the purely British style of writing. So far as I have 
had an opportunity of examining them, the letters are all incised or cut in intaglio. 
The language in which they are written is the pure native vernacular of the Cornu- 
British tongue, and is doubtless the same language which was brought into the 
island by those Belgic emigrants who, we learn from Cesar, had sometime previ- 
ously to his invasion arrived here from the Continent, and the same language, we 
may believe, which ultimately prevailed throughout the southern part of Britain.” 


Mr. Pedler then reviewed cursorily the history and social condition of 
the British population of our peninsula during the period of their inde- 
pendence—the era to which these monuments belong ; this period, com- 
puted from the departure of the Romans to the reign of the Saxon 
Athelstan, being not much less than five centuries. He then proceeded 
to the main purport of his paper; the foundation of his argument being 
that, although the writers of these ancient memorials used the Roman 
alphabet, it must not be taken for granted that they used it as we do, 
attaching to every symbol the same phonetic value that we attach to 
them. On the contrary, although we have writings in the Cornish 
tongue some five or six centuries old, written for the most part in strict 
conformity to that use of the Roman alphabet which was then pre- 
valent among the English, it was very unlikely that the Britons should 
have made a similar use of that alphabet at a period when the English 
nation did not exist, or even at any time whilst they were a people 
independent of English rule. Mr. Pedler expressed obligations to the 
learned E. Lhuyd, for his very valuable chapter on the use of letters in 
the most ancient Welsh MSS. (of Cornish there are none extant of any 
great antiquity), and remarked that though these MSS. ascend to a very 
high antiquity, the rules deduced from them are far from adequate to 
meet all the requirements of the memorial inscriptions now under con- 
sideration; and it must therefore be inferred that in these inscriptions 
we meet with compositions exceeding in antiquity even the oldest Welsh 
MSS., and evincing the style and type of writing adopted by the natives 
immediately after, and probably also during the Roman occupation. He 
then set forth, in detail, the powers and values of the Roman letters as, 
he believed, they were used and understood by the ancient Cornish, and 
after further observations and arguments, for the most part of a philolo- 
gical nature, he applied them in proof of his assertion that the inscrip- 
tions are not, as has been generally assumed, Roman, but purely Bri:ish. 
The following are the results that he arrived at :— 

Gent. Mac. Vo, CCXIII. I 
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1. The inscription on the Mén Scryfa, in Madron, RIALO BRAN—CUNOVAL— 
rit, Mr. Pedler renders, RYEL A BREN—OUN A WOL—VYL, “a Royal Tree, 
Chief of the Lowest Tribe.” 

2. On the Long Stone monument, in the parish of Fowey :—CIRVSIVISICIACIT 
CVvNowoRIFILIVS. This inscription Mr. Pedler writes and interprets as follows :— 
KERUS EUN EGE A KET CUN A WORE VVLY US, “ Beloved, just he was, and an ally,— 
Chief of the Upper Tribes, who was.” 

8. The Worthyvale monument, near Camelford :—LATINIICIACIT FILIUS MACAR. 
Remarking that this inscription is perfect save as to the last letter but one, and that 
he has supplied an A, partly on the authority of Borlase, but chiefly because that 
letter is required to make sense, Mr. Pedler renders it thus:—LATHENE EGE A KET 
VYLY WAE MA CAR, “a life-slayer he was and an ally—People, alas! he was dear.” 

4. The Esne monument, at St. Clements, near Truro :—1SNIOCVIFAL—FILITORRICI. 
Mr. Pedler states that with the exception of the third letter this inscription is very 
plainly legible, and he renders it thus:—ESNE 0 GUYTHOL—VYLY TORR-EGE, 
**Esne, whose name was Guythol (Guard-all)—People, he was a tower.” 

5. The Mawgan monument :—CNETVMIFIL—ENANS. Mr. Pedler opines that the 
proper reading is, CVETH UME VYLY—ENANS, “a Knight of the Upper People— 

nans.” , 

6. The monument at ‘Bleu Bridge, Gulval:—GUENATAUTIC DINVIFILIUS; 
written by Mr. Pedler, GUENATAUG EG DEN UE V¥YLY Us, and translated, “a 
minister was he, a man of the upper folk, who was.” 

7. St. Just monument :—sILvsIcrac 1, written SYLUS EGE A KET, and translated 
“saved he was, and an ally.” Mr. Pedler is inclined to consider this as a memorial 
for some Dane or other Pagan foreigner who had been converted to Christianity, 
and probably received the name of Sylus (saved) in baptism. A cross, with what 
was the resemblance of a bishop’s crosier, is engraved on the stone, which it appears 
was found in the chancel of the church when taken down in 1834. The old church 
is supposed to have been built in 1336; but the letters of the inscription imply 
a much earlier date; and Mr. Buller supposes that there was an older church on 
the same site, known as “ Lafronda”—a name still borne by the farm. It should 
be read “lafaron da,” which signifies “‘ good words,” and seems to relate to an early 
preaching of the Gospel on that site. 

8. The monument near Michell :—svant HIcIAcIT; which Mr. Pedler renders 
SUANEK EGE A KET, in English, ‘‘ Prosperous he was, and an ally.” 

9. The Cardinbam monument :—aILaTHI FILIVROC NI. This stone stands in 
the yard of Wilton farm, in Cardinham, and was once used as a gate or door post, 
as may be seen from the holes where hinges appear to have been inserted. The first 
letter has been injured from this cause. Mr. Pedler completes and translates it thus, 
WAE Y LATHE VYLY UR 0-CHANE, “ Alas that he is slain! People, now sing a dirge.” 
The name Wilton (Wylton), Mr. Pedler says, seems to indicate the chief dwelling- 
place of a separate tribe or community. 


Having thus treated of all the British monuments in Cornwall, 
Mr. Pedler went on to speak of the inscription on the Fardel Stone, 
described by the President a short time since. The text of the inscrip- 
tion appears to be as follows :— 


Front. PANONI MAQVIRINI. Reverse. SAGRANUI. Treated as the Cornish in- 
scriptions have been, the text assumes the following form :— 

Ft. VAN O N¥ MA GUYR ENE. Rev. SAGREN Uy. Which in English will be, 
Ft. “High he was not, whose name was Truth of Soul.” Rev. “Let us con- 
secrate you.” 


On the preservation of these and similar monuments, Mr. Pedler 
writes :— 

“It is to be lamented that the Fardel stone should have been removed from the 
place to which it belonged and transferred to the British Museum, which is already 
suffering from the evils of repletion. This step could have been taken only under 
an erroneous view of the uses of that admirable institution. For more easy inspec- 
tion by the investigator, or for the safe keeping of a frail but valuable relic, the 
Museum is a most advantageous repository ; but in this instance a drawing would 
auswer every purpose of an inspection of the original, while the nature of the ma- 
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terial would render the monument safe from all injury but what was wilful. It 
might therefore have been safely committed to the guardianship of the landed pro- 
prietor and his tenant. On the other hand, to separate it from its proper site de- 
prives it of much of its interest, and at the same time removes a link by which the 
locality is brought into connection with the history of a distant age. It were to 
be wished that, if possible, it should be restored to its original site. While touching 
on this subject, I may be permitted to express a hope that some steps will be taken 
for the due conservation of our own ancient inscribed monuments. Man: have 
been seriously injured, some perhaps destroyed. Their value is, on many accounts, 
such as to demand from us every exertion for their safe keeping, and I know not 
any better channel through which such exertion can be made than the instrumen- 
tality of your own Society. I would suggest that they should be enclosed by an 
iron rail resting on a granite plinth, and a metal tablet be affixed, giving some ac- 
count of the monument and confiding it to the guardianship of the public. In most 
cases the landed proprietors would probably defray the expense; where they de- 
clined, a fund for the purpose should be raised.” 


The remainder of the paper was occupied with a dissertation on the 
Ogham writing of the Fardel and St. Dogmael monuments. 

Mr. Blight, of Penzance, read a paper on Holed Stones and Barrows 
in the parishes of St. Constantine, Wendron, and St. Leven, He said:— 


“In the western part of Cornwall there are several ancient monuments known 
by the name of ‘ Holed Stones.’ They consist of thin slabs of granite, each being 
pierced by a round hole, generally near its centre. They vary in size and in form. 
That near the Mén-Scryfa in Madron, better known than others, is placed between, 
or rather arranged triangularly with, two other upright stones. Other holed stones 
which have hitherto been noticed are not so accompanied. The late Mr. Buller, in 
his ‘ Account of the Parish of St. Just,’ describes some such stones which he found 
near Cairn Kenidjac. One may still be seen in the Vicarage grounds at St. Just; 
and two others near Bolleit, in St. Buryan. The monument to which I would now 
more particularly call attention is at Tolven Cross (Tolven is Cornish for ‘ holed 
stone’) in the parish of St. Constantine, a few yards west of the road from Gweek 
to the Helston and Falmouth turnpike. Dr. Borlase refers to a holed stone about 
a mile west of St. Constantine Church. The subject of the present notice is twice 
that distance from the church ; it is therefore uncertain whether or not the Doctor 
alludes to the same monument. It is the largest holed stone in Cornwall, being 
8 ft. 6 in. high by 8 ft. 11 in. wide at its base, diminishing to a point at the 
summit; thus it is of a triangular form. Its average thickness is about one foot ; 
but it is a little thicker at the bottom than at the top. The hole, almost perfectly 
circular, is 17 in. in diameter. Though within the slate district, the stone is of 
granite. Formerly it was a conspicuous object by the wayside; but within the 
last twelve or fourteen years a house has been built betwixt it and the road. It now 
forms part of a garden hedge. In a field adjoining the opposite side of the road, 
perhaps eighteen yards from the stone, is a low, irregular barrow, about twenty 
yards in diameter, and studded with small mounds. Dr. Borlase has alluded to the 
superstitious practice of drawing children through the holed stone at Madron, to 
cure them of weakness or pains in the back—a practice still observed at the holed 
stone in St. Constantine. I was told that some remarkable cures had been ef- 
fected there only a few weeks since. The ceremony consists in passing the child 
nine times through the hole, alternately from one side to the other; and it is es- 
sential to success that the operation should finish on that side where there is a little 
grassy mound, recently made, on which the patient must sleep, with a sixpence 
under his head. A trough-like stone, called the “ cradle,” on the eastern side of 
the barrow, was formerly used for this purpose. This stone, unfortunately, has long 
been destroyed. That holed stones were not originally constructed for the obser- 
vance of this peculiar custom is evident, for in some instances the holes are not 
more than five or six inches in diameter. A few years ago, a person digging close 
to the Tolven, discovered a pit in which were fragments of pottery arranged in cir- 
cular order, the whole being covered by a flat slab of stone. Imagining that he 
had disturbed some mysterious place, with commendable reverence he immediately 
filled up the pit again. Taking the proximity of the barrow in connection with 
the pit, it seems most probable that the Tolven is a sepulchral monument, stones 
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of this kind being erected perhaps to a peculiar class of personages. It is well 
known that the circle is an ancient symbol of eternity, and it was sometimes 
adopted as typical of Deity itself. The triangular form of the stone may not be 
accidental. The holed stone at Madron also forms part of a triangular arrange- 
ment. Whether a significant connection was intended in this union of the circle 
and the triangle is perhaps worthy of consideration. Though holed stones are 
sometimes found near what are termed Druidic circles, I perceive no traces of 
monuments of that description near the Tolven. The holed stones at Kenidjac, 
St. Just, are near ancient circles; and the two holed stones at Bolleit are not more 
than 100 yards from the well-known stone circle called ‘Dawns Myin.’ Toland, 
in his ‘ History of the Celtic Religion,’ describing some Druidic temples in the largest 
of the Orkney islands, commonly called the Mainland, says, ‘ Near the lesser temple 
there stand two stones of the same bigness with the rest, through the middle of one 
of which there is a large hole.’ Referring to another of the Orkneys, he mentions 
‘two such obelisks, in one of which there is the like hole, and behind them, lying 
on the ground, a third stone, being hollow like a trough.’ From the fact of a 
trough-like stone having stood near the Tolven, it may be inferred that this monu- 
ment was of a similar character to those described by Toland, and that at the 
period of its erection like practices prevailed among the people of Cornwall and the 
inhabitants of the extreme northern parts of this kingdom. The hole through the 
covering stone of the Trevethy cromlech resembles that to which allusion has been 
made. An ancient wayside cross stood near the Tolven: thus the place is known 
as Tolven Cross. It is a singular coincidence that a round-headed wayside cross 
stands within a few yards of one of the holed stones at Bolleit. At Boskenwyn 
Down, in the parish of Wendron, and about half a mile west of Tolven, are two 
barrows. fifty-two yards asunder. Both are simply mounds of earth; but one is 
surrounded by a ditch, three feet deep, and ten yards from its base. This I be- 
lieve to be an unusual arrangement. A trench has been cut partly through this 
barrow. 

** HoLED STONE aT TRENDRENEN, St. LEVEN.—Since writing the preceding re- 
marks, I have seen a holed stone at Trendrenen in St. Leven, which was discovered in 
a curious position. Mr. Ellis, the tenant of the estate, informed me that about twenty 
years ago, whilst some labourers were ploughing in a field near the farm-house, the 
ploughshare came in contact with a hard substance, which, on being taken up, was 
found to be a circular piece of granite with a hole through its centre. It covered 
the mouth of a pit about the same diameter. The pit was 3 ft. deep, and regu- 
larly walled round. No urns or cinerary remains were discovered within. The 
stone may still be seen at Trendrenen. It appears to have been originally almost 
perfectly circular, but it is now broken around the edges. Its diameter is 16 in. 
One side is a tolerably flat surface, but on the obverse it rises gradually towards the 
centre, where it is 2 in. thick, whilst at the edge the thickness is only 1 in. 
The side which may be termed convex has a smooth surface, as if it had been sub- 
jected to friction. The diameter of the hole on this side is 24 in.: but on the 
other it is 34 in. This stone somewhat resembles the ancient querns, or hand- 
mills ; though the singular position in which it was found seems to connect it with 
some sepulchral usage. Near the farm-house are two rude pieces of granite with 
artificial pits, about 10 in. in diameter, sunk in them. Neither of these, how- 
ever, would have suited with the holed stone to have formed a hand-mill. In an 
aljoining piece of waste ground Mr. Ellis recently dug up ancient urns of large 
dimensions. They were in a very decayed state, crumbling to pieces in his hand. 
The surrounding soil he describes as discoloured by the effects of fire.” 


The President briefly stated the purport of a paper which he had pre- 
pared, for the purpose of laying before the public, through the Society, 
the results of investigations that he had made some twenty years ago, 
which were continued over a considerable time, and were fortified by the 
commissioners who went through the county surveying the boundaries of 
the seventeen assessionable duchy manors in Cornwall. In the course of 
the performance of that duty they were constantly meeting with the Cor- 
nish acre, as a measure of land. It was not confined to the Duchy ; for he 
could scarcely mention a single manorial roll in which this land measure 
was not mentioned; while the extent of land so designated was very 
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various in different localities. The general result of his enquiries ap- 
peared to support the following propositions :— 

“ That the old Cornish acre, though peculiar to the county, is only an expression 
equivalent to another name more generally known elsewhere as a carucate or 
plough-land. 

“That this Cornish acre was not solely or simply founded on any actual measure- 
ment by the perch or other familiar element of linear or superficial measure, but, in 
part at least, depended on the nature and productive qualities of the land itself and 
the prevalent course of local husbandry. 

“That in many cases it was adopted arbitrarily, on a mere loose estimate, as the 
basis of taxation ; as indeed the hide unquestionably was in many well attested 
instances. 

“ That although we cannot place any reliance on general inferences drawn from 
the ascertained contents of a Cornish acre in any particular manor or tenement, 
there is a strong probability that, in the case of ancient arable land, it will be found 
to contain about 60 or 64 acres of customary or statute measure. 

“ That even in the case of arable, the acreage may be a multiple by two or three 
times that figure ; and that where extensive wastrell or moor is included, the con- 
tent of the acre Cornish is utterly incapable of exact computation or even of plau- 
sible estimate. In such cases, no ancient description expressed in Cornish acres, or 
Cornish furlings, can, in any the slightest degree, lead to a right estimate of the 
actual extent of the estate so described; and this state of things was, if I rightly 
recollect, found to be of frequent occurrence in the case of tenements on the greut 
metalliferous wastes of the manor of Helston in Kirrier.” 

After the reading of several other papers, Dr. Barham informed the 
meeting that the arrangements for the reception of the Cambrian Archee- 
ological Society, and for their entertainment in Cornwall, were in satis- 
factory progress, and, in fact, might be said to be complete. The names 
had been obtained of a very satisfactory local committee, embracing a 
large number of leading persons in different parts of the county. It was 
arranged that the visitors from Wales should arrive at Truro on Monday, 
the 25th of August ; and that the general committee of the Cambrian 
Society and of the Institution should meet in the Town-hall in the evening 
for the opening addresses. On Tuesday there would be excursions to 
Lostwithiel, Bodmin, and Liskeard, and to places of interest in their 
vicinities; and in the evening, accounts of these excursions would be 
given in the Council Chamber, and papers would be read on the Castel- 
lated and Domestic Architecture of Wales, and on Language in Relation 
to Archeology. On Wednesday the excursions would be to Camborne, 
Redruth, Carn Brea, &c.; and in the afternoon to St. Mawes, Pendennis, 
and Tregothnan, with an evening meeting for reporting the results, to be 
followed by papers on the Ecclesiastical Architecture of Wales, on the 
Churches of Cornwall, and on the Traditions and Customs of Wales. 
On Thursday the excursion would extend from St. Michael’s Mount and 
St. Hilary, to the Land’s End, the Logan Rock, and St. Buryan; the 
evening meeting would be held at Penzance, when accounts of the ex- 
cursions on that day would be given, to be followed by papers on Breton 
Antiquities and on Cambro-Roman Remains. On Friday, the excursion 
would take the line of Gulval, Zennor, Morvah, and Madron ; and in the 
evening there would be a meeting at Truro, when papers would be read 
on the Crosses of Wales, on Early British Tin Works, and on the Arthu- 
rian Literature. On Saturday, the excursions would be northwards to 
Perran Round and the lost Church; and, in the afternoon, to objects in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Truro, including a visit to St. Cle- 
ment’s Church; in the evening papers would be read, and the meeting 
finally clused. ‘The authors of the papers were of acknowledged emi- 
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nence in their respective subjects. In the following week there would 
be the Institution Bazaar, together with, it was hoped, some musical 
and other entertainments, including, probably, a lecture illustrative of 
the dialects and customs of the Cornish; and, possibly, the week would 
be wound up with a ball. Some of the gentlemen of Wales contem- 
plated a trip to Scilly, but this could hardly be included within the 
arrangements to be provided for by the Cornwall Committee. Every- 
thing hitherto had gone on most satisfactorily in the communications 
between the Cambrian and the Cornwall Societies; the gentlemen in 
Wales expressing much satisfaction with the arrangements which had 
been made. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZ0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 26. The Rev. Rosert Burnasy in the chair. 

An excursion to Bosworth Field, on the 6th of August next, was re- 
solved on, and the following new members were elected:—The Rev. 
John Fisher, Leicester, Mr. E. J. Simons, Manor-house, Ullesthorpe, 
and Mr. Foxton, Leicester. 

Mr. G. H. Nevinson exhibited a small silver coin of Hadrian (a.p. 
117 to 138), found near the Fosse-road, by Leicester. The coin of this 
reign is important in number, variety, and artistic skill, and especially 
interesting to English collectors from the fact of Hadrian himself having 
visited Britain. 

Mr. Hunt (Thurnby) showed a spur apparently of the time of Henry 
VIII., with a star-like rowel upon a somewhat short neck, that form 
having superseded, about the time indicated, the very long neck spurs 
previously in use. He also produced a number of small Roman coins 
found at Leicester; also a farthing, supposed to be one of Charles I., 
which, from its poverty of execution and baseness of metal, proved the 
truth of Humphrey’s remarks upon the attempted introduction of copper 
farthings in this reign—*‘ The farthings being of course below their in- 
trinsic value, caused endless discontent and disturbance.”’ 

Mr. James Thompson, who exhibited a dagger of the time of James 
II. bearing a loyal inscription, also called attention to an instance of 
appreciation of antiquities in a rather unusual quarter. He said,— 


“Two other things which I bring to-day belong to Policeman Hart, who has 
entrusted them to me for exhibition. The one is a black urn of Roman character, 
probably an unguent jar; the other is probably a mortar or handmill, which was 
found near Mountsorrel. The urn was found in removing the earth to make a 
cellar in Lower Brown-street, Leicester. Both should, I think, be placed in the 
Leicester Museum. I here take the opportunity of saying that Policeman Hart 
has proved himself very serviceable in watching over and preserving antiquarian 
remains found at intervals in making street excavations in Leicester. He has an 
intelligent and discriminating appreciation of the remains discovered, but I regret 
to learn that he has experienced annoyance and obstruction in the prosecution of 
his endeavours. I am sure that the Watch Committee of the Borough would, if 
they were aware of the fact, check the annoyance to which Hart is exposed, and 
allow him to act in future as he has done hitherto, with advantage to the Museum 
and to the antiquarian gratification of the public, in respect to local excavations 
and discoveries.” 


Mr. Vincent Wing (Me]ton Mowbray) contributed a paper upon Holy 
Wells, which was read in his absence by the Secretary, Mr. North. 
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At the close of this paper Mr. James Thompson called attention to a 
discovery made that morning of a human skeleton at the Bow Bridge, 
Leicester. The remains consisted of a skull, shoulder bones, ribs, leg and 
thigh bones, and other osseous particles, together with the skull of a 
horse and the horn of an ox. The human remains were laid before the 
Society, with a view to their inspection. One of the members present 
being a medical practitioner (Mr. J. Hunt, Thurnby), and another a 
clergyman who had had a medical education, the bones underwent an 
anatomical examination. The conclusion arrived at was that the skel- 
eton was that of a man of early or middle life, certainly not more than 
thirty years of age, of short stature and slight frame. They were found 
in the mud close to the north side of the bridge just removed, at the 
depth of about three feet below the bed of the river. It would appear 
that the earth had been carried away, and a considerable hollow formed, 
since filled up with mud, at the spot indicated, and there the bones found 
a resting-place, a short distance below the level of the foundations of 
the piers of the bridge. Tradition and history both relate that the re- 
mains of Richard III., when taken up from their grave in the church of 
the Grey Friars, Leicester, were carried away by the multitude, and 
thrown over the Bow Bridge into the river. This tradition or fact is 
still sufficiently strong to cause an impression in some quarters that the 
bones now discovered are those of the unfortunate monarch, though 
there are numerous reasons why such a fact is highly improbable. The 
skull and other bones bore not the slightest appearance of having been 
struck or fractured, whereas Richard’s body was “ hacked to pieces.” 
Richard died at the age of thirty-five; these were stated by competent 
judges to be the remains of a young man, certainly not more than thirty 
years old. The discovery, however, is sufficiently curious to elicit many 
and various remarks and opinions. It was therefore recommended that 
the bones should be preserved for further examination by anatomists, 
and those who might be interested in the matter. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 


June 3. This lately-formed Association paid a visit to the church of 
St. Cuthbert, at Darlington. The church, the spire of which forms 
a conspicuous object for many miles around, is at present closed, pre- 
paratory to an extensive restoration of the fabric being carried out, so as 
to make it thoroughly secure, the appearance of fissures in the piers 
supporting the spire, and indications of shrinking and decay in other 
parts of the edifice, having given warning of the urgent necessity of 
remedial measures being taken forthwith. The carrying out of the 
restoration has been placed in the hands of G. Gilbert Scott, Esq., R.A., 
London. It is estimated that the restoration will cost about £6,000. 

At the hour appointed, half-past ten o'clock, about 120 gentlemen 
assembled at St. Cuthbert’s Church, The interior of the venerable 
edifice presented a scene of wreck and confusion. A mason was chipping 
off the plaster moulding of one of the arches in the nave for the purpose 
of ascertaining what was stone and what stucco. The result disclosed 
a considerable amount of lath and plaster. Around the north-west pier 
of the spire the flooring had been torn up and the earth excavated to 
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the base of the pier, which proved to be at least two feet below the 
flooring of the aisle. The pier proved to be seriously shaken and in 
a very defective state, an extensive fissure showing itself at one side; and 
the stone-work had been visibly crushed by the great weight of the 
spire. The opposite pier was also considerably out of plumb, and 
altogether the supports of the spire appeared to be in a very unsafe 
state. After minutely examining the interior of the building, the party 
assembled in the chancel to hear the more prominent architectural fea- 
tures of the edifice described by 

Mr. G.G. Scott, who prefaced his remarks by an account of the progress 
of architecture from the time of the Roman Empire down to the rise of 
the beautiful Gothic structures which still ornament Europe, illustrating 
the various combinations of styles and transition periods by some excel- 
lent drawings of well-known ecclesiastical piles. It was in the reign 
_ of Henry the Second that Bishop Pudsey was preferred to the see of 

Durham, and he was supposed to have built that church. So far as 
the historical documents relating to this church had been looked into 
at present, they had proved extremely meagre as to its builder. However, 
though they did not tell them what Bishop Pudsey did, they certainly 
told them that he founded the collegiate church, and began the building 
of it. It appeared also that he must have begun it at the very close of his 
episcopate, and that the building was going on at the time of his death, 
which took place in 1194. There were several features in the building, 
however, which were decidedly of the Early English style, and evidently 
did not belong to the period of Bishop Pudsey. Many of the abaci 
were round, while some of the mouldings which came down upon them 
were evidently intended to come down upon square abaci. He con- 
jectured, from the features which the building presented, that Bishop 
Pudsey had commenced the building of the church and carried it on to 
the top of the stringcourse,—probably he had begun the whole of the 
church; the plan, therefore, was entirely due to him,—and that he 
carried it up so far as to make it necessary in completing it that the 
early buttress should be continued. He also thought that the Bishop 
had prepared a great quantity of material to carry on the building, but 
which had not been fixed at the time of his death; and that after his 
death a considerable period must have transpired before they began 
to build again. The workmen fitted the square capitals where they 
found them ready to their hands, but when they had others to make 
they made round ones, and trimmed off the mouldings intended for a 
square abacus to suit a round one, so that they might not overhang. 
The church was beautifully proportioned to the plan. It was, on the 
whole, one of the most uniform and complete of its period that he knew 
of anywhere. It was probable that Bishop Pudsey never intended 
the piers to support a tower of that weight, and the builders had evi- 
dently distrusted the weight of the tower, for they had built up some of 
the windows. They also built the roodscreen, which appeared more 
like a bridge than a roodscreen. The piers had given way, and were 
full of cracks. It seemed that the person who built the tower had also 
heightened the aisles. The church, he believed, belonged to the end of 
the first quarter of the thirteenth century, but was built with a certain 
quantity of materials prepared in the last decade of the twelfth century. 
The tower, unfortunately, was in a very precarious state, and they would 
have to adopt what was at all times a very disagreeable and dangerous 
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process ; but there was no cause for fear if it was carried out with care, 
as he trusted it would be. When the piers were restored in the way he 
had done at two or three other places, the tower would be perfectly se- 
cure. The west front was also in a very dilapidated state, and had gone 
over to a great extent, and it must either be brought over again, or a 
buttress must be added, or they must under-pin the foundations. The 
mouldings, nearly the whole of the stringcourse, and a large portion of 
the capitals, were of plaster of Paris. Exteriorly they must under-pin 
the foundations, for the church was built upon a bad soil. A new roof 
was also wanted ; and it was a question whether it would not be better 
to restore the aisles to their old form. The roof had dropped about four 
feet, but with a little contrivance they should be able to raise it to its 
old position, and make it fit the old weathering round the tower. If 
they did this they should do away with the present parapet. 

The exterior of the building was then inspected. 

After leaving the church, the party assembled in the Central Hall, 
when the Rev. J. G. Pearson, incumbent of St. Cuthbert’s, read a paper 
on the history of that building. He said, the history and antiquities 
of the parish of Darlington had been so thoroughly investigated, 
and so ably treated upon by Mr. Longstaffe, of Gateshead, that very 
little further information could be afforded either as to the past or the 
present of that flourishing town, and its chief ornament, the parish 
church of St. Cuthbert. Darlington is supposed to have been one of 
the resting-places of the migratory remains of St. Cuthbert himself, 
either on their way from Westmoreland to Creyke, or on their return 
northwards. The first notice of Darlington upon which they could 
place any dependence was the statement that in 1003 and 1013, Styr, 
son of Ulphus, gave among other possessions Dearrington and its 
dependencies to St. Cuthbert. “At that time it was probable that a little 
town or village, with its Saxon church dedicated to St. Cuthbert, 
already existed. The next notice they had of Darlington occurred in 
the history of the latter part of the twelfth century, when they were 
told that Bishop Carileph, having turned out the secular clergy from 
Durham, and placed therein a colony of monks, gave the obtruded 
priests an asylum and refuge in Auckland, Darlington, and Norton. 
This took place a.p. 1084. The probability of a church being in 
existence in Darlington was, the reverend gentleman thought, con- 
firmed by our hearing nothing of the erection of any ecclesiastical 
edifice between 1080 and the latter end of the succeeding century; but 
as to whether it stood on the site of the present one, some light might 
be thrown on the matter when the building was denuded of its plaster 
and the necessary excavations had been made. In 1152-3 Bishop 
Pudsey ascended the palatial throne, and in 1164 he commenced the 
erection of the manor-house now known by the name of the Old Hall, 
and used as the parish workhouse. Bishop Pudsey kept a household 
at Darlington, whether permanently or not did not appear. The only 
direct testimony which they possessed as tending to shew that Bishop 
Pudsey built the parish church was that of Gaufridus de Coldingham, 
a monk of Durham, who wrote a history of Durham extending from 
1152 to 1214, in which he said,—* In the midst of the vicissitudes of 
multiplied troubles, he (the Bishop) ceased not from the construction of 
the church of Darlington, and decreed the restoration to it of the order 
of priests who were formerly in Durham.” The date assigned for the 
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commencement of the present church is not earlier than 1189 nor later 
than 1194. At this period a transition was taking place in architecture, 
from the Norman to the Early English, and in many buildings they 
found the two styles combined, as in the Temple Church and other 
edifices. He thought they might safely conclude, from the faets to 
which he had alluded, that Bishop Pudsey was alike the builder of the 
manor-house, the founder of the chapter of Darlington, consisting of 
a vicar and four prebends, and the erecter of St. Cuthbert’s Church. 
After referring to the grant of the vicarage-house in 1309, by Bishop 
Anthony Bek,—that house is now called the Deanery, and is situated 
near the church gates,—and the narrow escape which Darlington had 
in the wars with Scotland from sharing in the general destruction, the 
rev. gentleman passed on to the middle and latter part of the cen- 
tury, and said they had reason for believing that during the episcopal 
reign of Bishop Hatfield considerable alterations took place in St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, and were probably carried on at the cost and under the 
superintendence of Prebend Ingleby, whose crest and estoile appeared 
on the sedilia-piscina. Originally the aisles corresponded with the 
roof, and were of high pitch, with either lancet or pointed Early Eng- 
lish windows ; while the tower rose no higher than the stringcourse at 
the bottom of the belfry. A mania for elevating church towers seems 
to have seized upon the church authorities at this period. Without any 
consideration whether the substrata would bear the superincumbent 
weight, belfries and spires and battlements were everywhere added—and 
Ingleby seems to have been touched with this dangerous species of infatu- 
ation. Accordingly the belfry, and subsequently the spire, were erected, 
but unfortunately this “top hamper” proved too heavy for the slender 
piers; consequently, externally, buttresses, discharging arches, and such 
further contrivances as the immediate necessities of the case required, 
were run up at the angles of the transepts and chancel. The beautiful 
east windows of the former were also closed up in order to give addi- 
tional strength, and the same remedy was applied to the two windows 
north and south in the chancel nearest the tower. To prevent pressure 
inwards, and to strengthen the bases of the eastern piers, the arch was 
added which separates the nave from the chancel. Originally it was 
used as a rood-loft, and more recently as an organ gallery. Cade 
speaks of it as having been ornamented “ with coats of arms cut upon 
it.’ In any restorations care will be taken to preserve any traces re- 
maining of either these or of frescoes which may probably exist under 
the plaster. Groined roofs, they knew, came greatly into vogue with 
the pointed arches, and the lantern in the centre tower would naturally 
lead one to suppose that it was at least the intention of the architect to 
have vaulted the tower with stone. A vaulting-shaft still exists in the 
nave; but very probably the “creep” and dislocation of the building 
from the undue pressure upon an insecure foundation terrified the pro- 
jectors into giving up what would doubtless have been a great orna- 
ment to the building. The giving way of the fabric seems to have 
' taken place very early—even previous to the addition of the spire and 
tower, though the crush in the arches was most probably subsequent to 
those additions. The aisles—which are square-headed and Decorated, 
are good of their kind, and correspond with the ornamental stonework 
of the sedilia—might also be looked upon as the work of Ingleby, who 
might seek to emulate the works of the princely Hatfield on a smaller 
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scale at Darlington. Whether Bishop Skirlaw, who built the tower at 
Howden, may have erected the spire at Darlington, is unknown. We 
learn from his crest that it was Cardinal Langley who gave the stalls 
and misereres in the choir. Now this he would hardly have done be- 
fore the church was placed in a state of safety. Ingleby died in 1373 ; 
Cardinal Langley was made bishop in 1437; Skirlaw reigned between 
1388 and 1405. During this interval therefore the church would have 
time to get its ‘* settlements” brought to a final completion; and from 
that time until the fall of the east end of the chancel in the early part 
of the last century, the church seems to have been left in statu quo, 
except that the Easter sepulchre appears to have been added somewhere 
about the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Cardinal Langley’s stalls are among the finest specimens of wood-carving 
of their date, and were complete till very recently, when about twenty 
years ago a certain Irish curate, of the name of Davis, with his own 
hands chopped down three of these fine old stalls in order to make room 
for two hideous pews of the very worst description. Thanks to the attach- 
ment of the people of the northern diocese to the old religion, there was 
here very little of the iconoclastic spirit which broke down the carved 
work of our southern churches; but since the Reformation neglect has 
too often been allowed to do that from which violence abstained. Cuth- 
bert Marshall was the last Dean of Darlington. The prebends were 
suppressed and a perpetual curacy substituted. The last time Mass 
was said in St. Cuthbert’s was on the 17th Nov., 1567, “ sadly deficient 
in pomp from lack of vestments.’’ This was in the presence of the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, then in arms for the old 
religion, and since that time the sacring bell has never tinkled in the 
choir of the parish church. After adverting to various repairs and 
alterations, the paper went on to state that in Andrew Wood’s time 
(1748) the east end of the transept was rebuilt, and the evil example of 
the parishioners in lowering the pitch of the roof was improved upon by 
the lay rector, who sold off the lead and laid the beams horizontally, 
rebuilding the east end in the debased style in which it at present 
exists, 

Mr. Longstaffe then read a paper, in which the great architectural 
works of Bishop Pudsey were minutely described. 

Mr. G. G. Scott suggested that the paper should be illustrated with 
views of the edifices described in it, when published in the Society’s 
Transactions. The suggestion was favourably received by the meeting. 

After luncheon at an hotel, Mr. Longstaffe and Mr. Abbott described 
the collections of coins and seals in their respective possessions, some 
specimens of which were exhibited. A visit was then made to the 
church of St. Andrew, at Haughton-le-Skerne, in their inspection of 
which they were accompanied by the rector, the Rev. E. Cheese. It 
is a plain, unpretending-looking edifice, in the Romanesque style, with 
insertions of a late period. The bench-ends are very curiously carved 
in oak, similar in style to those at Brancepeth Church. After leaving 
Haughton-le-Skerne, several gentlemen visited the Darlington Iron 
Works, and thus filled up the time remaining before the train started 
for the north. The excursion was a most successful one in all respects, 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


May 7. J. Hoveson Hrxvez, Esq., in the chair. 

A fragment of an amphora and the upper portion of a stone figure 
were laid before the meeting, and a letter respecting them was read 
from Mr. Robert Ferguson, of Carlisle, where the fragments had been 
found. A photograph of the figure had been sent to Mr. Roach Smith, 
who, in a letter read to the meeting, offered some explanations re- 
specting it. 

Mr. Longstaffe read a paper by Mr. James Clephan on the famous 
apocryphal letter of General Lesley to Sir Thomas Riddell. The his- 
torian Surtees, in a letter of 1807 to his friend Sharpe, says of it:— 
“The original, or what is termed such, but which I suspect to be 
a waggish imposture (perhaps of date not much less ancient than the 
supposed transaction), is now in the hands of William Ward Jackson, 
Esq., of Normanby, Yorkshire (gentleman commoner of Christchurch), 
whose father was once a dealer in corn, hops, &c., in Newcastle, and 
rescued the said letter from a parcel of waste paper, or the wrappings of 
a parcel, which came to him in the way of business. He shewed it to 
an uncle of mine, Ambler, a lawyer, Recorder of Durham, a man of 
great wit and humour, who sent a copy to the editor of the New- 
castle paper, and bid Jackson preserve it as an inestimable treasure. 
It appears to be half of a letter-back, torn off; pale ink; no seal; strong, 
coarse hand.” 

In 1820 Surtees gave a version of the letter in the second volume of 
his “ History of Durham” (page 127), preceding it with the words :— 
“*T much fear that the following epistle from John Lesley to Sir Thomas 
Ridel, during the leaguer of Newcastle, is mo¢ genuine ;” and he adds 
at the foot :—‘‘ The above notable epistle is said to have been found 
amongst some old papers in the warehouse of Mr. Jackson, hop- 
merchant, in Newcastle.” 

In 1848, it was reprinted in the second volume of “The Fairfax 
Correspondence,” the editor (Mr. G. W. Johnson) remarking,—* Careful 
as the generals were to prevent any rapine upon the country people, yet 
some of the officers managed to effect a little pillage on their own 
account, either in return for protection promised, or other favours. 
The following curious letter, written during the investment of New- 
castle, affords an example of this.”” And we are told, in a note, that 
it is ‘‘ preserved among the MSS. of the Riddell family.” 

In the Memoirs of Surtees (1852), the editor, the late Rev. Dr. 
Raine, of Durham, observes (page 14) :—‘I have reason to believe 
that Mr. Ambler was the writer of the letter said to have been sent by 
Sir John Lesley to Sir Thomas Riddell, of Gateshead, during the siege 
of Newcastle in 1640. Mr. Surtees printed this letter in his History 
(ii. 127) — fearing, however, that it was not genuine. The humour 
which it displays is of a high order, but there is more than enough of 
internal evidence to prove its modern origin.” 

Ambler died about the year 1780; and it is in the ‘‘ Newcastle 
Chronicle” of 1764 that we find the letter suspected by Dr. Raine 
to have had its origin in the head of the Durham lawyer. The 
“Chronicle” had made its first appearance on the 24th of March, 
and on the 16th of June there is this intimation to a correspondent: 
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—‘‘ (> The original letter, written at the siege of Newcastle by the 
general of the Scots army, received: our thanks are due to the gentle- 
man who favoured us with it, and the public may expect it next week.” 
Next week, accordingly, on the 23rd of June, the letter appears, taking 
the lead among the “ Literary Articles” of the paper, and the following 
is an exact copy of it as originally printed :— 


“ For the N tle Chronicl 
“Sir Jonn Lestxzy’s Letter to Sir Taomas Rrppxz of Gateshead, upon the siege 

of Newcastle by the Scots, in the Reign of Charles I. 

“Srr THAMAS, 
exe me and Gad it makes my heart bleed bleud, to see the wark gae thro’ 
sae trim a gairden as yours.—I ha been twa times wi my cusin the general, 
and sae shall I sax times mare afore the wark gae that gate: But gin aw this be 
doun, Sir Thomas, ye maun mack the twenty punds throtty, and I maun hae the 
tagged tail’d trouper that stands in the stawe, and the little wee trim gaying thing 
that stands in the newk of the haw, chiriping and chirming at the newn tide of 
the day, and forty bows of beer to saw the mains with awe. 

“And as I am a chivelier of fortin, and a limb of the house of Rothes, as the 
muckle main kist in Edinburgh auld kirk can well witness for these aught hun- 
dred years bygaine, nought shall scaith your house within or without, to the 
validome of a twa penny chicken. 

“I am your humble servant, “ Joun LESLEY. 
Major general, and captin over sax-score and twa men and some maire, crowner of 
Cumberland, Northumberland, Marryland, and Niddisdale, the Merce, Tiviotdale, 
and Fife; Bailie of Kirkadie, governor of Brunt Eland and the Bass, laird of 
Liberton, Tilly and Whooly, siller tacker of Stirling, constable of Leith, and Sir 
John Lesley, knight, to the bute of aw that. “<oo" 


One of the variations in Surtees is “faw the mons,” and in the 
Fairfax Correspondence “saw the mons;” and in both the phrase is 
interpreted to mean “ strike the bargain;”’ but the original, it will be 
seen, is “saw the mains,’ and no explanation is needed. 

Some discussion took place as to the excursion of the Society, but 
the decision was left for a future meeting. 





June 4. Joun Crayton, Esq., in the chair, 

Mr. William Pears, of Fenham-hall, was elected a member. 

The Rev. Edward Hussey Adamson read two letters from Dr. Thom- 
linson, to Vicar Ellison of Newcastle, one of them going into details of 
his experience of the Bath waters. ‘ They are a palliating medicine in 
my case, as Sir John Floyer told me the constant use of common water 
would be.” 

Mr, Longstaffe reported that in consequence of Mr. Clephan’s paper 
on Lesley’s Gateshead letter, he had put himself into communication 
with the present Mr. Riddell, of Felton-park, who kindly answered that 
he had the letter, and would submit it to the Society’s notice on his 
return from town. 

Owing to the small number of members present, the question of the 
country meeting was again postponed. 

The Society has received a present, from the Corporation, of a stone 
coffin, found in the precincts of St. Mary the Virgin’s Hospital, in 
Westgate, during the excavations for the Stephenson monument. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


June 9. ‘The Hon. Lorp Neaves in the chair. 

On a ballot, Mr. Andrew Gillman, 8.S.C., was admitted a Fellow. 
The following communications were brought before the meeting :— 

I. Notes of the Search for the Tomb of the Royal Foundress of the 
Collegiate Church of the Holy Trinity at Edinburgh. By Daniel 
Wilson, LL.D., Hon. Mem. S.A. Scot. Dr. Wilson’s attention having 
been recently called to this search, in which he took a warm interest 
and an active share, he was induced to record the circumstances attend- 
ing it, of which, from the interruption in printing the Society’s Tran- 
sactions, no account has been preserved in an accessible form. The 
diggings which took place shewed that the whole of the north aisle, the 
apse, and other parts of the church had been used for sepulture. Under 
the floor of the chapel on the north, which Dr. Wilson believed to have 
been the Lady-chapel and chantry of the foundress, a coffin was found, 
which was believed to contain the remains of the royal foundress, and 
these remains were placed in the royal vault at Holyrood. Some 
months later, in clearing the foundations of the apse, a coffin of lead 
of a peculiar shape was found, which also contained the remains of a 
female, and the popular belief having recognised them as those of the 
Queen, they were placed in a wooden coffin, and interred in Holyrood 
Chapel, outside the entrance to the royal vault. Dr. Wilson gave an 
interesting account of the operations in question, with various reasons 
which induced him to believe that the remains first found were those of 
the Queen of James II. 

Mr. Laing made some observations on the subject, with the view of 
justifying the conclusion to which he had arrived, that the coffin in the 
apse really contained the royal remains. 

Mr. Joseph Robertson, while expressing the interest which he had 
felt in listening to Dr. Wilson’s paper, did not feel convinced by his 
arguments, and felt bound to dissent from several of the statements on 
which his conclusion was based, especially those relating to the position 
of the Lady-chapel in Middle Age churches, and to the supposed non- 
occurrence of founders’ tombs near the high altar. 

II. Notices and Examples of Inscriptions on Old Castles and Town 
Houses in the North-east of Scotland. By A. Jervise, Esq., Corr. 
Mem. 8.A. Scot. Mr. Jervise adverted to the fashion which prevailed 
in Scotland during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of embel- 
lishing the houses of the nobility and gentry, as well as of the more 
opulent burgesses, with legends and maxims of a Scriptural, moral, or 
witty tendency. These in many cases are accompanied by heraldic 
insignia, and the inscriptions, while mostly in the vernacular and in 
Latin, are occasionally in Greek and Hebrew. Of these, Mr. Jervise 
gave specimens from buildings in various parts of Scotland, which shewed 
the general diffusion of the taste, as well as a similarity in tone. 

III. Notice of an Ancient Cross-bow found under Moss on the estate” 
of Auchmedden, Aberdeenshire. By Alex. Murray, Esq., Nethermill, 
Cruden. From this notice it appeared that about twenty years ago, in 
digging a mossy piece of ground, a cross-bow, with a set of arrows said 
to have been tipped with flint, was found in the bottom. The stock 
has disappeared, but the bow has been presented to the Museum by 
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Mr. Murray. Mr. Murray states that many cairns are in the neighbour- 
hood, and suggests an archeological examination of the district. 

IV. Note respecting the Royal Exchange, Edinburgh, and the Ori- 
ginal List of Subscribers, in 1752. By D. Laing, Esq., V.P.S.A. Scot. 
Mr. Laing stated that this building had replaced an earlier exchange 
erected in 1685, which, although “ it had a convenient piazza for mér- 
chants to meet in,” seems never to have been much used by them, as 
they continued to meet at the Cross. The great fire of 1700 appears to 
have been very destructive in the neighbourhood of the Exchange ; but 
it was not till July, 1752, that the Convention of Royal Burghs en- 
couraged a plan “for a public forum or Exchange at the Cross of 
Edinburgh, erecting a building on the ruins on the south side of the 
Parliament Close, containing a borough room, providing proper reposi- 
tories for the public records of the nation, and other useful works.” 
The original paper, now presented to the Museum by Mr. William Skin- 
ner, W.S., contains the autograph signatures of Provost Drummond, 
Messrs Coutts, bankers, and of the leading persons in Edinburgh who 
subscribed towards the erection of the proposed Exchange buildings. 
The contract price of the building was £31,545 6s. 8d. sterling. It 
was founded in 1753, and finished in 1761. 

V. Note of Analysis of Metal and Inside Coating of a Bronze Patella, 
now presented to the Museum by Dr. J. A. Smith, Secretary. By 
Dr. S. Macadam. This highly-finished vessel was found on the farm of 
Temple, in Teviotdale, near the Roman road which passes through that 
district. From an analysis made by Dr. Stephenson Macadam, it ap- 
pears that it is formed of fine yellow bronze, which is coated over with 
metal to represent the process of tinning resorted to at the present day. 
The metal was found to contain rather better than 79 parts of copper, 
10 of tin, and 9 of lead. On a former occasion Dr. Macadam analysed 
various relics of bronze, of the type generally called Celtic. In these 
the proportion of copper ranged from about 81 to 93; the tin from 5 to 
183; and the lead from 2 to 83 per cent. 

Numerous donations to the Museum were announced, including the 
bronze patella, believed to be Roman, above described, and a stone slab 
with incised cross, found on the Island of Eilean-more, Argyllshire, pre- 
sented by Professor J. Y. Simpson, F.S,.A. Scot. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


May 6. The Rev. Canon Hancovrr in the chair. 

Louis Drouet, Esq., of Micklegate, was elected a member, and the 
Rev. M. R. Bresher, Coney-street, York, an associate of the Society. 

W. Procter, Esq., of York, then read a paper, which he illustrated by 
several experiments, “ On Liquid Diffusion and Dialysis.” The subject 
was one of much interest as furnishing a more certain mode than any 
other as yet known of detecting poisons, but the detail is not suited to 
the pages of an antiquarian publication. 


June 3. Tuomas Axis, Esq., in the chair. 

Lord Londesborough, Marcus Worsley, Esq., St. Mary’s, York, Wm. 
Drawbridge, Esq., Clifton, and the Rev. A. R. Fausset, St. Mary’s, 
York, were unanimously elected members of the Society, 
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The Secretary then read a letter on archeological subjects from the 
Rev. J. Kenrick, who is at present on a tour in France, from which we 
extract a few passages. 


“There is just now, throughout France, a great revival of archzological studies, 
and local museums are forming in various provincial towns, to which individual 
collections are freely given. In a notice of the establishment of one at Besangon, 
it is s»id, ‘All the communes are giving up their collections to form a central museum, 
and 700 separate contributors have come forward with donations.’ In this respect 
there is a characteristic difference between the two nations; the Englishman pleases 
himself with the possession of antiquarian objects, of which he often knows not the 
use; the Frenchman’s glory is to contribute to the glory of his nation, his birth- 
place, or his residence. This taste for archeology has been favoured by the circum- 
stance that the Emperor has been studying the campaigns of Cwsar in Gaul, and 
is said to be preparing a translation of his ‘Commentaries.’ To clear up the many 
points which have hitherto been doubtful, he has had excavations made on the sites 
of his camps and the scenes of his sieges. You may remember, when the Empress 
was at York, the curiosity which she manifested about all Roman remains, and 
her disappointment when informed that we had nothing of Julias Caesar to show 
her. I did not understand it at the time, but it was no doubt the result of the in- 
terest which a good wife always takes in the projects of her husband. ..... 

“T will conclude these scraps of archeological information with the mention of 
a discovery, not made by an imperial commission, but by a private individual, 
M. Grimaund de Caux. We know from Suetonius and Dion Cassius that the Emperor 
Nero projected, and actually began, a canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, which 
was never carried out. M. Grimaund de Caux has discovered the traces of it, con- 
firming the accounts of the historians which had been called in question. The 
accounts they give of Nero’s proceedings at the ‘turning of the first sod’ have 
a curious resemblance to our newspaper reports of the beginning of a railway. 
With a golden pickaxe he began the excavation, filled a basket with earth, and 
carried it a short distance on his back. Dion Cassius says he desisted from his 
work because blood flowed from the ground at the first stroke; Suetonius, because 
he was told that the level of the Gulf of Corinth was higher than that of the sea 
on the other side and that the island of Hgina would be drowned. It would be 
useless to inquire into the motives which induced a fickle tyrant to abandon a 
difficult undertaking. It is curious, however, to see the tenacity of legend. When 
M. Grimaund de Caux was making his researches, he was told by an old man that 
his father had told him, that the Venetians, when they passed the Morea, had at- 
tempted to cut through the isthmus, and had desisted because blood flowed from 
the rock at the first stroke.” 


This meeting concluded the session of 1861-62; the session of 
1862-63 will commence in October next. 
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COATS OF ARMS IN THE CHURCHES OF STAMFORD 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


CasTERTON Maona. (Rutland.) 

Tue roof of the belfry in the tower is groined, and has shields at the four corners, 
one of which has no arms upon it. The other three are :— 

1. On a chevron three roses—Browe. 

2. Quarterly: 1 and 4, Browe; 2, Checquy, and on a canton a lion rampant— 
Warren; 3, A cross moline—Folville, with a helmet and an ass’s head, the crest 
of Browe. 

3. Browe, impaling Warren. 


RywHatt. (Rutland.) 

In the chancel are the following monuments on the walls :— 

1. Sir William Bodenham, alias Bodenden, Knt., 1613. On it are three shields 
of arms:—1. Quarterly: 1, (Azure)*, a fesse between three chess-rooks (or)—Bod- 
enham, (modern) ; 2, Barry of six ; 3, (Argent,) a talbot passant (sable, langued 
gules)—Ragon ; 4, (Argent,)ona cross(gules) five mullets (or)—Bodenham, (ancient). 
The second shield bears, (Argent), a canton (sable)—Sutton. And the third, (Or, 
a fesse dancetté ermines), between three eagles close (vert)—Quarles. Crest (of 
Bodenham), A dragon’s head erased (sable). 

2. Sir Francis Bodenham, alias Bodenden, Knt., (died 1645); Penelope, his first 
wife, daughter of Sir Edward Wingfield, Knt., of Kimbolton Castle, Hunts., 
(who died 1625); and his second wife Theodosia, dau. of Francis Lord Hastings, 
(died 1671) :—Quarterly of 6 : 1, Bodenham, (modern) ; 2, Barry of six ; 3, A talbot 
passant; 4, A canton, with a crescent for difference; 5, A lion rampant; 6, Bo- 
denham, (ancient). Crest as before. 

3. Beaumont Bodenham, Esq., Sept. 1, 1681 : — Bodenham, impaling (Argent), 
three greyhounds passant (sable, collared or)—Wigmore. 

4. Samuel Barker, Oct. 30, 1696:—Barry of 8 (or and sable ?), over all 
a bend (gules ?), and in chiefa crescent for difference—(Barker) ; impaling A roundle 
between two bendlets—(Brown?). Crest, Out of'a ducal coronet (or) an eagle dis- 
played (sable, beaked and legged gules)—Barker. 

5. Thomas Harrison, D.D., Aug. 10, 1782 :—Or, on a bend azure, three lozenges 
of the field—Harrison; impaling Wingfield. Crest of Harrison, A demi-gryphon 
segreant holding a lozenge. 

6. Margaret (Wingfield), relict of the above, April 12, 1795 :—Harrison, impaling 
Wingfield. 

7. Rev. Martin Amphlett, M.A., Dec. 26, 1833; also Peggy his relict, April 13, 





* The colours thus distinguished have faded; their restoration may in some 


cases be erroneous. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. CCXIII, L 
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1834:—On a fesse a cinquefoil between three lozenges, impaling A lion rampant. 
Crest, A dromedary proper. 

8. Michael Pierrepont, Esq., April 24, 1834:— Arms of Pierrepont. Crest, 

A lion rampant (sable) between two wings erect (argent). Motto, Pie repone te. 
Sraton. (Rutland.) 

In the south wall of the south aisle is a sepulchral recess, but whether it con- 
tained an effigy or not there is nothing to shew. On each side are two shields of 
arms: that on the dexter bears—Quarterly : 1 and 4, Two lions passant ducally 
crowned; 2, Bendy of eight; 3, Two bars, over all a bend. The crest is destroyed. 
The sinister shield is charged as 1 and 4 of the last. 

On the floor of the chancel is a square plate of brass to the Rev. Mr. Henry 
Geast, M.A., died Oct. 12, 1749:— Argent, a chevron gules between three 
(2 and 1) swans’ necks erased. Crest, A swan’s neck erased argent, between two 
ostrich feathers erect, of the last. 

On the east side of the chancel-arch are three hatchments placed in a row. The 
centre one bears—Sable, on a chevron, between three martlets or, as many mullets 
of the field ; Crest, A martlet or—Monckton. The dexter bears—Monckton, im- 
paling Azure, on a bend engrailed argent three mullets sable ; and the sinister as 
the first ; crest, as before. 


Harrineworta. (Northamptonshire.) 

In the north window of the chancel is this crest—A stag courant argent. 

The north aisle is the burying-place of the ancient family of Tryon, and contains 
several monuments and hatchments to that family. 

On a monument to Charles Tryon, Esq., who died Nov. 7, 1705:—Tryon, im- 
paling Argent, on a bend sable three owls vert—Savile. 

On a monument to Peter Tryon, Esq.; Judith (Cullen) his wife; James Tryon, 
Esq.; and Samuel Tryon, Esq., the latter of whom died Feb. 4, 1711 :—Quarterly : 
1 and 4, Tryon; 2 and 3, Argent, between two wings addorsed a bull’s head 
caboshed, impaling A chevron engrailed, between three (2 and 1) escallop shells. 
Crest of Tryon, A boar’s head (sable) powdered with estoiles (or). Motto, Breviore 
volvitor orbe. 

On the hatchments, which are four in number, are these arms :—1. Tryon. Crest, 
A fox’s head. Motto, In clo quies. 2. Argent, on a bend gules three swans 
of the field, each charged on the breast with a pellet sable, between three pellets 
of the last; impaling Or, on a pale azure three bezants. Motto, Spes mea in Deo. 
8. Tryon, impaling Ermine, on a chief azure five bezants. Crest of Tryon. 
4. Tryon, impaling Argent, two bars sable. Crest of Tryon. 


Duppineton. (Northamptonshire.) 

In the chancel is a monument to Hugh Jackson, Esq., and Jane his wife: she 
died April 22, 1816; he April 28, 1829:—Argent, a greyhound courant between 
three eagles’ heads erased sable. Crest, A demi-horse argent, guttée de sang. 

Cottyweston. (Northamptonshire.) 
Over the south doorway is this coat of arms—Three church bells proper. 
Easton. (Northamptonshire.) 

In the chancel is a monument to Charles Bletsoe, Esq., who died Feb. 8, 1753: 
—Argent, on a bend gules three garbs between as many escallops sable. 

Opposite to the last is a monument to his wife Catherine, who died Dec. 16, 
1772. Arms same as last. 

In a window at the east end of the church, now destroyed, was the arms of 
Stocke, now in private possession. 
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TEUTONIC ANTIQUITIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your recent notice 
of M. Baudot’s work on Burgundian 
Antiquities, you have described and en- 
graved an object frequently found in 
Anglo-Saxon graves, supposed by M. 
Baudot to be part of a contrivance for 
the fastening of a girdle. Permit me 
to observe, that although I once con- 
sidered them sfeels for striking a light, 
I have since ascertained that they are 
the guards of pouches or purses. One 
of these objects found at Harnham, near 
Salisbury, preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, is, tf I recollect rightly, full six 
inches in length, a size which would 
unfit it for a girdle fastening. ‘Those 
who still doubt what these objects are 
are referred to Grose’s “ History of the 
English Army.” In the plate repre- 
senting two Highlanders, one of them 


wears a pouch, the guard of which is 
precisely similar to some of those found 
in our Anglo-Saxon graves. 

With regard to the swords on which 
M. Baudot speculates, I venture to sug- 
gest that they are the weapons of the 
heads of the divisions answering to our 
borhs or tythings, for such divisions 
were, I believe, common to all people 
of Teutonic race. I except, of course, 
swords richly ornamented, which I as- 
cribe to persons of thane rank. The 
reader is referred to the forthcoming 
continuation of my report on the Wit- 
tenham Cemetery in the Archeologia 
for my view of the reason of the finding 
such a comparatively small number of 
swords in our Anglo-Saxon cemeteries. 

I am, &e., J. Y. AKERMAN. 

Abingdon, June 16, 1862. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY, CANTERBURY. 


Mr. Ursan,— The remains of this 
building are unfortunately very scanty, 
although we possess a very important 
contribution to the architectural history 
in the pages of W. Thorn’s Chronicle, 
which have not been thoroughly sifted 
even by B. Willis or Somner. The 
documentary evidence is equally valu- 
able in the case of Abingdon, although 
there the fragments of the conventual 
buildings are less considerable. As it is 
not probable that many of your readers 
would care to pore over the multifarious 
contents of the monkish historian, I 
have put together the scattered notices 
of this important abbey, which has in 
modern times recovered its interest, 
through the munificent restoration of 
its remains by Mr. Beresford Hope, as 
a missionary college. 

In 978 a church was dedicated here 
in honour of SS. Peter, Paul, and Au- 
gustine, by St. Dunstan. (Thorn, p.1780.) 
St. Augustine was buried in the north, 
or St. Augustine’s apse, which occupied 
the site of the later chapel of St. Mary 
in the nave (p. 1785); and contained 
the altar of St. Gregory. (pp. 1765, 1772.) 


Queen Bertha was buried in “St. Martin’s 
apse.” (p. 1767.) St. Luidhard, Bishop 
of Senlis, was also buried here. It was 
on the south side. (Elmham, p. 132.) 
St. Mary's Chapel was separated from 
the church on the east by the cemetery, 
until the period of Scotland and Wido, 
(Ibid., p. 144,) when they were con- 
nected. In 1011 the church suffered 
by an inroad of the Danes: then Abbot 
Wulfric destroyed the old church from 
the east end (a fronte), and also pulled 
down the west wall of St. Mary’s Chapel, 
which had been built by King Ethel- 
bert with a circle of apses (cum por- 
tictbus quibus cingebatur in circuitu), 
for the purpose of enlarging the min- 
ster. (Thorn, 1768, 1771, 1772, 1785.) 
Abbot Scotland, 1070-81, wholly de- 
stroyed the Lady-chapel, and completed 
the walls from it to the apse of St. Au- 
gustine. St. Mary’s Crypt was built on 
the site of the old chapel. (p. 1790.) 
Abbot Wido, 1087-91, completed the 
building. (Ibid., and Anglia Saera, ii. 
258.) In 1168 the greater portion of 
the church was destroyed by fire and 
the shrines injured. The Pope gave 
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several churches towards the repairs. 
(Thorn, p. 1815.) 

The later church appears to have 
had two large western towers; that of 
St. Ethelbert (erected c. 1047, Somner, 
p-31), on the south-west, was barbarously 
pulled down in recent times, but Gost- 
ling could trace upon its eastern and 
southern side the traces of the roof of 
the north nave-aisle and nave. (Walk, 
&c., pp. 39, 40.) Thomas Ickham, who 
died 1391, gave two great bells in the 
bell-tower at a cost of 174 marks, and 
two bells in the tower at the end of the 
church at a cost of 60 marks. The bell 
Gabriel cost 42 marks; and four bells 
in the choir cost 60 marks. (Thorn, 
p. 2196.) The bells Austin, Mary, and 
Gabriel, and four in the tower, were cast, 
in 1358, by T. Hicham, the sacristan. 
(p. 2121.) The great window in the 
church cost 186 marks; the new roof 
on the north side cost 80 marks. (p. 2196.) 
Stigand, in 1064, gave the great cross 
covered with silver erected over the rood- 
loft in the nave. (p. 1785.) Abbot 
Fleury, 1081—1124, built the roodloft, 
and gave the great brass candelabrum 
—called Jesse—in the church, and the 
lower tabula of silver to the high altar. 
(p. 1796.) It contained — besides the 
Countess Chapel (p. 2150) and the high 
altar (Thorn, pp. 1324, 2036), dedicated, 
by Peter Bishop of Corbona in Hungary, 
on March 1, 1325, in honour of the Holy 
Trinity, St. Augustine and his ecmpa- 
nions, and SS. Peter and Paul—altars of 
St. John Baptist, which had a parclose 
(pp. 2246, 1769); St. Mary, where the 
daily Mass was said (p. 2019); St. Bene- 
dict, in 1308 (p. 2019) ; St. Katharine, in 
1273 (pp. 1920, 1922); St. John (Elm- 
ham, p. 132); the Annunciation (Thorn, 
p- 2282), opposite to which was the altar 
of St. Anne (p. 2286) ; St. Adrian, con- 
secrated 1240; St. Mildred, consecrated 
1270 by the Bishop of Bath (pp. 1919, 
2039); and St. Augustine, consecrated 
1240 (p. 2263), which was at the east 
end under the middle window. (p. 1876.) 
There was an altar of St. Gregory in the 
roodloft in 1240 (p. 1885), and a chapel 
of St. Mary in the nave (pp. 1765, 1772, 
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1899), as there was also in the cathedral. 
The beam of the roodloft was set up 
by the chamberlain, c. 1267. (p. 1915.) 
The altar of the Holy Cross, c. 1224, was 
on the north side of the nave, probably 
on the west side of the roodloft, as was 
customary. (p. 2262.) The crypt, which 
was dedicated to St. Mary, had a taper 
burning in a silver bason (p. 2250), 
and contained the altars of St. Richard 
(pp. 2246, 2250) and of St. Thomas, ¢, 
1047 (p. 2248). 

The high altar, in 1324, had the 
images of SS. Peter, Paul, and others 
above it (p. 2038), and a beautiful ta- 
bula, the gift of Richard the Sacristan 
in 1318. (p. 2036.) The arrangement 
of the shrines (pp. 1794, &c.) and relics 
is given in Dugdale’s Monasticon (i. 
124) and Battely’s edition of Somner. 
Upon the altar stood two processional 
crosses in 1321. (Thorn, p. 2038.) The 
stalls in the choir were made in 1292. 
(p. 2274.) 

The vaulted substructure used by the 
cellarer on the east side of the fore- 
court was below the guest-hall, which 
lay along the west side of the cloister- 
garth: it still remains perfect. 

The refectory, which was on the 
north side of the cloister fronting the 
church, as in the priory of Christchurch, 
has wholly disappeared. The wainscot- 
ing was transferred to the Red Lion 
Inn. (Gostling, p. 39.) It was built 
between the years 1260 and 1269. 
(Thorn, pp. 1905, 1918.) Before the 
door was a lavatory, built in 1272 
(Ibid., p. 1918), at a cost of 300 marks. 
The gable of the refectory was com- 
pleted by Adam de Kingsworth, the 
chamberlain, in 1267 (p. 1915); he gave 
also 60 marks to make the fair lavatory. 
(p- 1916.) 

The dormitory, which was probably 
on the east side adjoining the chapter- 
house, contained a chapel in which the 
image of St. Mary was consecrated by 
the Archbishop of Armagh. (p. 2038.) 
Abbot Hugh Fleury, 1081—1124, built 
the chapter-house and dormitory from 
the foundations. (p. 1796.) 

The new chapter-house was begun 
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in 1325, and completed at a cost of 
£277 4s. 8d., which was levied during 
eight years upon the convent, out of 
the compotus, the wine for the Miseri- 
cord, wax, spices, the watchers, sacristy, 
almonry, and anniversaries. (p. 2039.) 
It contained a lectern and bench. (p. 
2286.) Thomas Ickham, abbot, who 
died 1391, gave 1320 marks towards 
this building. (p. 2196.) Abbot Michael, 
who died 1386, was buried in it. (p. 
2183.) 

The conventual kitchen was begun 
on the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula in 
1287, and completed in four years’ time, 
at a cost of £414 10s., under the su- 
perintendence of four of the monks. 
(p. 1943.) 

The chapel of St. Pancras, measuring 
30 ft. by 21, of which some portions of 
the walls remain, received considerable 
repairs by Thomas Ickham, sacristan 
and abbot successively, who died 1391, 
and devoted 100 marks to the works. 
(p. 2196.) In 1361, when it had re- 
ceived a new roof, Ralph the chaplain 
took refuge in it during a frightful 
storm, and was killed by the fall of 
a beam, which lighted on the image of 
St. Mary, before which he was praying ; 
he was buried before the cross in this 
chapel, (p. 2122.) Mr. Bloxam attri- 
buted the building to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, adding that he found notices of 
an earlier date than the twelfth century. 
(Dunkin’s Report, &c., Canterb., p. 140.) 

The infirmary had a chapel of St. 
Mary (pp. 2012, 2039), near the front 
of which and on the north side of it 
Peter Dene, in 1312, built some houses 
at a cost of 200 marks. (p. 2012.) In 
1267 the chamberlain gave 20 marks for 
the improvement of the infirmary. 
(p. 1916.) 

Among the conventual buildings we 
find mention of the following ; the brew- 
house and bakehouse; the bath-house 
and baths in it rebuilt c. 1267, by the 
chamberlain: about the same period 
Abbot Roger permitted lay barbers to 
shave the monks in the chamber next 
the bath-house, who had previously per- 
formed the operation in the cloister with 


considerable detriment to their persons, 
(p. 1915.) 

We find also incidental mention of the 
prior’s chamber, c. 1266 (p. 1915), the 
abbot’s kitchen, and the cistern in the 
Stone Court, c. 1321 (p. 2038.) 

The west front extends about 250 ft. 
The great gate contained a chapel, c. 
1267, above it. (p.1916.) In 1308 John 
Peccham gave 20 marks towards making 
the new gate (p. 2009), i.e. the north- 
western gate, now called St. Augustine’s, 
The south-western, or cemetery gate, 
was built by T. Ickham the sacrist, ac- 
cording to Somner (p. 33), at a cost 
of £466 13s. 4d. The space between 
the two gates to the ditch outside the 
city wall was a cemetery. It contained 
the chapel called that of the Charnel, 
completed 1288, and consecrated on 
St. Cuthbert’s day, 1298, by the Bishop 
of Hereford. (pp. 1951, 1970.) 

The Almonry gate remains on the 
north-west side of the great gate; and 
portions of the guest-house on the 
south side of the fore court have becn 
embodied in the present buildings. 
Those who are fond of exercising their 
imagination may easily detect a building 
in Dugdale’s plan which looks remark- 
ably like a chapel, possibly that of the 
infirmary or almonry. Hugh of Trottes- 
cliffe, abbot, assigned the church of 
Northbourne to “the almonry, with its 
chapels.” (Thorn, p. 1799.) 

I have made these notes in the hope 
that one day either the men of Canter- 
bury or the Kent Archzological Society 
will make careful excavations, as has 
been done at Chertsey, and lay bare 
the foundations of this interesting mo- 
nastery, the earliest of its order in Eng- 
land. I trust the day will soon arrive 
when townsfolk generally will not be 
apathetic, niggardly, or actually indif- 
ferent in such matters; and learn—in 
default of higher motives—that a well- 
preserved ruin ora finely-restored church 
is a certain attraction to visitors, even 
in an insignificant town or unimportant 
neighbourhood. They leave the trouble 
and expense too often to the gentry and 
clergy, and express a mere wordy pride 
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in the result. At present we can point 
to few ruins kept with the reverence 
and care which Fountains and Tintern 
exhibit, and fewer still in course of 
partial renovation as Brinkburn and 
Netley. Meanwhile, within the shadow 
of the smoke of Leeds is mouldering 
Kirkstall, which would require a com- 
paratively moderate sum to render it 
available once more ; the Goths of Wor- 
cester have lost their Guesten-halJl; and 
auctioneers advertise the ruins of a mo- 
nastery in Somersetshire! Hdw I wish 


MINSTER, 


Mr. Unpan,—It may interest some 
of your readers to know that St. Mary’s 
Church, Mynstre—the ancient name 
of this place,—is undergoing repair and 
partial restoration. The ugly pews, or 
horse-boxes, are to be taken away and 
replaced by open seats, similar to the 
antique oak sittings in the chancel; the 
bases of the pillars are to be restored, 
and not hidden as now; the organ 
will be placed near the large window in 
the south transept ; every fitting of the 
present woodwork is to be dismantled, 
and none replaced except the carved 
stalls in the chancel, which are to be 
placed in their proper position. The 
pulpit will stand near to where the 
present one is, and the reading-desk, 
similar in character, directly opposite, 
at the corner of the north transept and 
chancel. 

This old church is of a cruciform shape. 
The tower at the west end, being a 
square of 20ft., and about 50 ft. high, 
is built with flint boulders and rough 
stones. The old stair-turret at the south- 
east corner of the tower has all the 
characters of the earliest age, bearing 
a strong resemblance to the round towers 
of Ireland. A portion of two buttresses 
of the tower, from the ground upwards 
to about 12 ft., is built with Roman 
tiles; whence some antiquaries are of 
the opinion that the tower stands on 
an older foundation, the present tower 
being built to the old stair-turret, which 
evidently has been higher than it now 
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thatall the fustian and maudlin sentiment 
about picturesque ruins was exploded, and 
that some practical attempts at preserva- 
tion and, where possible, restoration, were 
made in its place worthy of this work. 
ing century, without the employment 
of an incompetent architect or the haste 
of an over-zealous novice, to which we 
owe of late years so many irreparable 
losses. 
TI am, &e., 
Mackenzie E.C. Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A. 


THANET. 


is, an examination of the finial shewing 
this on the inside. This part of the 
church is considered to be a remnant of 
the conventual church of Domneva, 
who, as we know, built an abbey here 
in the year 670, which was destroyed 
by the Northmen about 1020. The 
story of its foundation is told by Wil- 
liam de Thorn, a native of Minster, 
and Abbot of St. Augustine’s at Canter- 
bury, who lived in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century (1380), and wrote 
the annals of this monastery. 

The tower part was probably spared 
by the Danes, it bearing distinct fea- 
tures from the rest of the church, 
which appears to have been built 
in three, if not four different periods. 
The tower has a handsome Norman 
arch on the west, but appearances 
(now the pillars and mouldings are 
taken away for restoration) induce an 
opinion that originally it was pure 
Saxon, and without ornament, and in 
every way similar in character to the 
large Saxon arch in the eest of the 
tower on the immediate entry into the 
nave. The nave consists of ten arches ; 
but even here we see two distinct periods 
in style, the two first being simple in 
character, and devoid of ornament, and 
the piers larger in circumference than 
those that follow. The third pillar on 
the south has been partly cut away, 
the level of the footing being different, 
and the roof corresponding with this is 
higher on the western part. The arches 
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that follow to the east are more shapely 
in their form; in some instances the 
capitals of the piers are ornamented 
with foliage, the arches surrounded with 
mouldings, and the walls above them 
somewhat slighter. 

The transepts and chancel indicate 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. The 
east end of the chancel is now lighted 
by three stained glass windows, being the 
gift of Mr. Hanson, of London, whose 
daughter was buried in our churchyard 
in 1859. The centre part of the tran- 
septs and chancel has an arched ceiling 
of groined work. The south and north 
arms of the cross were evidently in- 
tended to be groined, with billets of 
chalk as the centre, but the ribs and 
vaulting were left unfinished. Mr. 
Rogers, the present Warden, who has 
liberally taken the lead in this restora- 
tion work, has decided to have the 
south and north transepts groined: the 
cost will be £500. The work is to be 
carried out by Smith and Son, of Rams- 
gate, under the occasional superintend- 
ence of A. Ashpitel, Esq., F.S.A., archi- 
tect, of London. The Vicar, (the Rev. R. 
T. Wheeler,) John Swinford, Esq., of the 
Abbey, and William Rogers, Esq., are 
the building committee, Thomas May- 
hew, Esq., Treasurer—all of whom have 
contributed liberally. A large amount 
is yet needed to meet the present con- 
tract, and after this is done there will 
still be much required, as our old church 
has been sadly barbarised. Stone mul- 
lions were taken out of the windows in 
the side aisles some sixty years ago, the 
then wardens thinking that wooden 
frames looked lighter. The mullions of 
the windows may now be seen on farm- 
house walls, and on the churchyard wall, 
and doubtless were thought ornamental 
capping. The character of these win- 
dows was also altered at the same time. 
The external part of the church also re- 
quires renovating. The bricks and other 
material partially closing the tower win- 
dows, and hiding their form, require 
seeing to, and the lean-to parish coal- 
hole, now reaching about twenty feet up 
on the tower, is disgraceful. We hope, 


Minster, 


Thanet. 83 
before many years elapse, these few ugly 
legacies will follow those now going out 
of sight. The church will be closed for 
three months, service in the meantime 
being held in the National School-room. 
We trust during these three months 
many learned antiquaries, and others in- 
terested in the works of our forefathers, 
will visit us. 

It is, indeed, very desirable that this 
locality should be well worked by anti- 
quaries. Mynstre, or Minster, dates 
from a remote period, Ebbs Flete, an 
important port in ancient times, being 
in the eastern part of Minster parish, 
though its exact site is not now known. 
We also have some fine remains of the 
abbey founded by Eadburgha in 738, 
close to our present parish church; the 
latter stands some fifty yards north of 
its original site, which was on the 
sea-shore, water then flowing over the 
space now marshes. Traces of the ma- 
sonry foundation of Eadburgha’s mo- 
nastery, and the conventual church at- 
tached, dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, 
may still be seen, shewing it to have 
been on an extensive scale, as I will 
particularize more fully in some future 
communication. The late Rowland Free- 
man, Esq., a local antiquary, who had 
searched the old chronicles, and examined 
all the antique nooks in this neighbour- 
hood, and who has left a manuscript 
history of our parish church and abbey 
behind him, often expressed his surprise 
that no old foundation wall of the first 
edifice, better known as St. Mildred’s 
Monastery, had ever been met with. A 
short time since I heard that an old 
wall had been found, some years ago, 
whilst a new wall was being built ina 
garden between the church and vicarage, 
a distance of about forty yards. It is 
evidently a foundation of a very old 
wall, five feet in thickness, and runs to, 
and according to every appearance, under 
the vicarage house, which is about twelve 
feet from what appears to be either the 
beginning or termination of the wall. 
The materials consist of chalk and flint 
stones, or rather large boulders united 
by grit, similar to what are found in 
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the old wall hereabouts. Beside this 
wall is another built of small blocks of 
chalk, united with similar grit. Several 
opinions have been advanced as to the 
purpose of its erection. I think that it 
is part of the foundation wall of the 
first monastery, built in 670; whilst a 
learned antiquary, resident in Thanet, 
believes it was part of old Mynstre 
Pier, built for the accommodation of 
vessels, when in a remote age they 
landed their goods at Mynstre Fleet,— 
the water of the Wantsume then wash- 
ing the walls of the churchyard: an old 
map of Thanet, extant in one of the col- 
leges at Cambridge, illustrates this. A 
little expense for excavating this ground 
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might be the means of throwing some 
light on this question. Antiquaries 
might find much to interest them in 
Thanet. Only four miles from here is 
Sarre, where some valuable relics were 
found some two years since*. Sarre was 
anciently on the shore of the Wantsume, 
where there was a ferry for passengers 
travelling from Thanet to Canterbury, 
and situated on high ground on a bend 
or elbow, where Rutupia and Regulbium 
might both be seen. Probably this was 
the site of a secondary castrum, which 
connected the castles of Richborough 
and Reculver.—I am, &e. 
R. B. Buss. 
Minster, Thanet, June, 1862. 


THE DESECRATED CHURCHES OF NORWICH. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your notice of the 
“ Norwich Spectator” in your last num- 
ber, you draw attention to a “ painfully 
interesting paper” on “the Desecrated 
Churches of Norwich,” from which you 
gather that forty-two churches and 
chapels, that might have been preserved, 
have perished since the Reformation. 
This appears to be the feeling of the 
writer of the paper in question, and 
also of the Editor of the Magazine in 
which it is printed; but I have the best 
reasons for knowing that this is in- 
correct, and I will, with your permission, 
explain how. 

Conventual churches and charnel 
chapels when built in the open country 
may well have been suffered to remain 
for the admiration of later ages, but this 
could hardly have been expected to be 
the case in the centre of populous cities. 
With the fall of the Roman Catholic form 
of religion their uses ceased; and where 
they could not be turned to public pur- 
poses (as was the case with the Black 
Friars’ Church—now St. Andrew’s Hall, 
and the charnel chapel—now the Free 
School), they were almost of necessity 
demolished, and the inhabitants of the 
place no sufferers in the matter of church 
accommodation. Twelve in the list of 
desecrated churches, and the six extra- 
mural chapels, are of this class. 
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Again, some of those in the list were 
demolished when others were built. 
St. Michael Conisford and St. Anne 
were destroyed to make way for the 
Austin Friars, about 1300, and St. 
Michael Tombland for the Cathedral, in 
the eleventh century. Others were de- 
molished when the great pestilence of 
1349 depopulated the city. Ten of the 
churches in the list fall within these two 
classes. Of the remainder, five parishes 
had been, as early as 1368, from decrease 
of inhabitants, annexed to other parishes, 
and the churches but little used. And 
of the remaining nine, but a very few 
were destroyed at the time of the 
Reformation. Several suffered in the 
great fires that have happened at 
Norwich, and others from the fluctu- 
ations of population. Meantime, the 
larger parishes, such as St. Peter Man- 
croft, St. Stephen, St. Giles, St. Andrew, 
and others, had, during the hundred 
years prior to the Reformation, rebuilt 
their churches very much larger than 
they were before. 

I have before me an authentic account 
of the goods and ornaments of the 
Norwich parish churches in the year 1368. 
There were then forty-seven in use; 
eight others are noticed as being at that 
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time desecrated ; and five of the forty- 
seven were already annexed to others, 
and were shortly after desecrated. So 
that really the church accommodation 
“circa 1400” consisted of forty-two 
churches only, to thirty-six now—a con- 
siderable disproportion doubtless, but 
still not so great as by the comparison 
of the figures would appear. 

The change of ritual at the Reforma- 
tion, by doing away with the multitude 
of little chapels with which the naves 
and aisles of churches were encum- 
bered, and the throwing open of the 
chancels, must have enormously in- 
creased the church accommodation, and 
for a considerable time there must have 
been a superabundance of space for pub- 
lic worship. 

These sensation papers are calculated 
to do more harm than good, unless the 
facts are most carefully stated. If people 
will not build churches to the glory of 
God and for the welfare of their fellow- 
creatures, they will not be shamed into 


THE NAME OF 


Mr. Ursay,—In your April number 
“ Vigorniensis” has asked what is the 
origin of the surname “ Thackwell.” 
Allow me to suggest whether it may 
not be derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
verb thaccean, or thaccian, ‘to strike’ 
or ‘to thwack,’ the termination well 
having its common adverbial meaning. 
Sir Walter Scott, whether in jest or 
earnest, takes this view of the deriva- 
tion of the name, when he alludes to 
the commanding-officer of the 15th Hus- 
sars as “Colonel Thwackwell,” (Thack- 
well,) in a letter to his son in 1824, to 
which allusion has been already made in 
your pages», ‘The assumption of Lower, 
in his Patronymica Britannica, that 
this name is a corruption or abbrevia- 
tion of the three Saxon words — the, 
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it by an exhibition of the “pious liber- 
ality” of our ante-Reformation fore- 
fathers, particularly when it is known 
that that pious liberality was evoked on 
grounds which Protestants are in the 
habit of considering superstitious and 
baneful.—I am, &c., 
Hewry Harrop, F.S.A. 
Aylsham, June 9, 1862. 


[The above letter would have been 
more properly addressed to the “Norwich 
Spectator” than to us—indeed, may 
have been so addressed, for aught we 
know—but we give it a place on account 
of one or two statements of fact, that 
appear among a good deal of irrelevant 
matter. We do not allow that the ar- 
ticle on which we remarked merits the 
title of a “sensation paper,” any more 
than we agree in Mr. Harrod’s general 
denunciation of “ pious liberality,” or 
approve of the conversion of churches 
to “ public purposes,” which we regard 
as desecration. | 


THACKWELL. 

‘the ;’ ak, ‘oak;’ well, ‘ well’—has 
been disputed by your correspondent 
**G.” in your last number; but I consi- 
der that he is wrong in supposing that 
the Saxon word ae usually becomes 
aik in the initial syllables of names: let 
me adduce the instance Acton—‘ Oak- 
town.’ 

“Vigorniensis” inquires when the 
name first appears in official documents, 
&c. In reply, allow me to say that Wil- 
liam Thackwell, Gent., Marshal of the 
Admiralty in 1560, was, I believe, the 
first member of the family who held any 
office, worthy of note, under Goveru- 
ment. The Rev. Thomas Thackwell, of 
Christ Church College, Oxford, was Vicar 
of Waterperry, Oxon, in 1607. 

I am, &e. E. J. T. 
14, Queen’s-road, Gloucester-gate, 
Regent’s-park, May 10, 1862. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and Ziterarp Potires, 





The Invasion of Britain by Julius 
Caesar; with Replies to the Remarks 
of the Astronomer Royal and of the 
late Camden Professor of Ancient His- 
tory at Oxford. By Tuomas Lewin, 
Esq. Second Edition, (Longmans.)— 
We like the tone of this work, though 
we cannot accept the conclusions at 
which its author has arrived. He ap- 
proaches his subject in a spirit very 
different from that of older writers, 
who, as Campbell, the naval historian, 
long ago complained, seemed to think 
that Caesar did the barbarous Britons a 
great honour in coming among them 
and subduing them. He, on the con- 
trary, gives them due credit for courage 
and skill, and shews that the mighty 
Roman really gathered no laurels in our 
island. We wish, however, that he 
would reconsider his data, and not insist 
on landing Caesar in Romney Marsh. 
Until a comparatively recent date, it 
was generally accepted as a fact that 
the Romans sailed from Gessoriacum 
and landed near the South Foreland; 
now both points are disputed, but, as it 
appears to us, after all, on very insuffi- 
cient grounds. We gave a short time 
ago Dr. Curdwell’s argument in favour 
of the landing “‘in the neighbourhood 
of Deal*,” and we see nothing in Mr. 
Lewin’s reply to induce us to alter the 
opinion that we then expressed. Still 
there is much valuable matrer, and 
some useful maps, in Mr. Lewin’s book, 
relating to the region that he would 
make historical, The district is less 
known than it deserves to be, but it 
would no doubt command the attention 
of antiquaries, if they could be once 
persuaded that the Castrum at Lymne 
occupies the site of Ceesar’s naval camp ; 
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indeed Mr. Lewin, ignoring the re- 
searches of Mr. Roach Smith, has al- 
most persuaded himself that the existing 
ruins are remains of the camp itself. 
We have no inclination to discuss so 
wild a fancy as this, and willingly pass 
it over. As we have said, the work will 
repay perusal, though it leaves the main 
question that it professes to discuss very 
much as it found it. 


The Authenticity and Messianic In- 
terpretation of the Prophecies of Isaiah 
Vindicated. By the Rev. R. Payne 
Smiru, M.A. (Oxford and London: J. 
H. and J. Parker.)—This is a recasting 
of some sermons delivered before the 
University of Oxford in 1858, the main 
object of which was to point out the 
cumulative character of the evidence of- 
fered by prophecy to the mission of Our 
Lord. The prophecies are scattered, 
but not contradictory ; they all converge 
to one main conclusion; and extending 
as they do over so long a period of 
time, it is justly considered that this 
agreement proves the Bible to be the 
Word of God. The general nature of 
prophecy is diseussed at length in the 
Introduction; and nine sermons are de- 
voted to the consideration of the passages 
in Isaiah. The author has largely con- 
sulted German theologians, but he gives 
no countenance to the neologists; he 
has examined, only for the purpose of 
confuting them. 


A Treatise on the Grammar of the 
New Testament. By the Rev. T. 8S. 
GREEN, M.A. (Bagster and Sons.) —This 
is a new edition of a work that is cal- 
culated to be very useful to students. 
Some considerable changes have been 
made from the arrangement of the 
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former edition, mainly with the view of 
affording more space for the discussion 
of passages of peculiar importance or 
difficulty. The work now embraces ob- 
servations on the literal interpretation 
of more than 600 passages, arranged in 
due grammatical order, whilst reference 
to any one of them is made easy by an 
Index of Texts. 

Daily Steps towards Heaven. Twelfth 
Edition. (Oxford and London: J. H. 
and J. Parker.)—The new edition of 
this admirable work is rendered pecu- 
liarly interesting by a touching notice 
of its amiable author, the late A. D. 
Troyte, esq. He died in June, 1857, 
surviving his wife but a few months, and 
leaving nine orphan children. ‘Two 
small iron crosses, each marked with 
the imitial letter of a Christian name, 
at the head of grass graves in a quiet 
country churchyard, mark the spot 
where faithful and loving hands laid 
the bodies of wife and husband near 
the church which their care had just 
restored.” 


Parochial Mission- Women: their 
Work, and its Fruits. By the Hon. 
Mrs, J. C. TatBor. (Rivingtons.)—This 
is a very interesting record of a most 
promising attempt to reach the very 
poor, by sending among them “a living 
witness that one of themselves may be 
something better and happier than they 
are—one who at once puts before them 
encouragement to think that they can do 
something for themselves, coupled with 
the cheering feeling that there is some 
one who takes an interest inthem.” ‘This 
is real work, the success of which, we 
are glad to learn, has been very en- 
couraging. The promoters of the plan 
aim at the only sure mode of elevating 
the poor, that of teaching them the 
value of “self-help,” and they will be 
glad to enter into communication with 
any persons who entertain the like views. 
In these days of investigation of the 
accounts of Charitable Societies, it may 
interest people to be told that the 
“ Parochial Mission- Women Fund” for the 
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thirteen months from March 1, 1861, to 
March 29, 1862, amounted to £1,266 9s., 
on which the “expenses of manage- 
ment” were only £2 2s. 9d.; so that 
any one who makes the Hon. Mrs. Talbot 
and her friends his almoners, need not 
fear that any large proportion of his 
contribution will be swallowed up by 
office expenses. 


Reminiscences, Personal and Biblio- 
graphical, of Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
B.D. (Longmans.)— Our pages have 
recently contained a full biography of 
this learned and excellent man. The 
present work is mainly an autobiography, 
with some notes and the necessary eon- 
necting matter by the venerable writer’s 
daughter, Mrs. Cheyne, and an intro- 
duction by the Rev. J. B. M‘Caul, who 
was twice his curate, and for sixteen 
years his intimate associate. Mr. 
M‘Caul justly claims for his friend the 
appellation of “the nursing-father of 
English biblical criticism,” a proud dis- 
tinction even if its object had enjoyed 
all the advantages of education that 
Universities can bestow, but still more 
remarkable when achieved by a man 
who owed all beyond the rudiments of 
learning to his own unassisted endea- 
vours whilst labouring hard for his 
bread as a lawyer’s clerk. His first 
situation was one that gave him what 
he properly calls “ the very narrow in- 
come of £20 a-year, with coarse brown 
bread at 1s. 6d. the quartern loaf.” He, 
however, set resolutely to work to help 
himself, and, as might reasonably be ex- 
pected, he eventuully. found: friends to 
help him also. He tanght himself 
various languages, and. wrote on all 
sorts of subjects for the bookseliers. 
The list is a very curious one, ranging 
from works translated from the French 
on Prizes and Prize Law, to Statutes 
of Sewers and other law books, Itine- 
raries and Tours, the Complete Grazier, 
Hints on Sunday Schools, &., &c., until 
it reaches bibliography, and theology, 
on which he took bis stand, and laboured 
until the end of his days, By such un- 
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wearied industry Mr. Horne gradually 
rose above the necessity of literally 
writing for his bread ; he deserved, and 
obtained some preferment in the Church ; 
and, fortunately for the cause of sound 
learning, he eventually became connected 
with the British Museum. His labours 
there are too well known and appre- 
ciated to need a record. His life was a 
protracted one, and furnished a valuable 
example of “ self-help” and the benefits 
that an earnest-minded man can confer 
on all around him, though he may re- 
ceive but a very moderate pecuniary 
acknowledgment for his pains. We 
should mention that a portrait of Mr. 
Horne, from a recent photograph, adurns 
the work, which is of moderate size and 
price, and would make a very suitable 
present for studious youth. 


The History of Parish Registers in 
England, &c. By Joun SouTHERDEN 
Burn, Esq. Second Edition. (J. 
Russell Smith.)—So well-known a work 
as Mr. Burn’s “ History of Parish Regis- 
ters in England” needs no commendation 
from us. We merely notice the appear- 
ance of the second edition to call at- 
tention to the fact, that though the 
non - parochial registers of England 
and Wales and the registers of Scotland 
have of late years been collected and 
placed in safe custody, no similar step 
has as yet been taken regarding the 
parochial registers, which exceed both 
the other classes in extent and im- 
portance. If any one should be ignorant 
of the dangers to which these invaluable 
documents are still exposed he will do 
well to consult Mr. Burn’s book. It is 
more than thirty years since the first 
edition was published, and consequently 
there must be muny persons, who are 
either officially or personally interested, 
and yet are not acquainted with what 
our author has to tell. Mr. Burn is 
also the author of “The History of the 
Fleet Marriages” and “The History of 
the Foreign Protestant Refugees in 
England ;” the readers of the last of 
these works will find some additional 
matter to interest them in’ the present 
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volume, in a List of the English Refugees 
at Geneva, in the time of Queen Mary. 


Passages in the Life of a Young House- 
keeper. Related by Herself. (Hogg 
and Sons.)—There is an air of truth and 
reality about this little book which ought 
to recommend it to all young ladies who, 
like L. E. L., are about to “ commence 
housekeeping with a plentiful stock of 
inexperience.” The writer details her 
own mistakes and follies as a warning to 
others, and draws from them simple 
rules for the management of a house, 
and the directions to be given to ser- 
vants, on which, as she truly remarks, 
so much of the comfort of a young 
master and mistress depend. 


The Cricket Tutor. By the Author 
of “The Cricket Field.” (Longmans.)— 
Probably but few of the readers of the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZINE are now active 
participants in the labours and excite- 
ment of the cricket-field, whatever may 
have been the case in earlier years, but 
they very likely may still have an in- 
terest in it on behalf of their boys at 
our Public Schools, If so, the warm ap- 
proval of a Kentish friend justifies us in 
directing their notice to Mr. Pycroft’s 
little book, which is written in a lively, 
off-hand style, likely to take the fancy of 
“the Captains of Elevens in the Public 
Schools of England,” to whom it is de- 
dicated. 


A Handbook to the Guildhall, and to 
the various Offices of the Corporation 
of London. Illustrated. Second edi- 
tion. (Collingridge).—We noticed the 
first edition of this Handbook some time 
ago, and gave to it the praise that it 
deserved. It has now been added to, 
and improved in various ways, and is 
calculated to be very useful to all, whe- 
ther Londoner or stranger, who either 
have business to transact with the good 
old Corporation that still holds its own 
amid the fall of so many similar bodies, 
or have a reasonable curiosity regarding 
its history. 
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Monthly Entelligence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


In the absence of anything like complete information as to the state 
of affairs in America it would be useless to attempt to record in detail 
one half of the victories claimed by the Federals, particularly as it 
appears very probable that many of them will eventually turn out to 
have been drawn battles, if not defeats. It appears that the Confede- 
rates made a sortie from Richmond on the 31st of May, when they 
defeated and almost destroyed one wing of the Federal army, captured 
its artillery, baggage and stores, and held the position that they had 
taken during the night. On the following day Gen. M’Clellan recovered 
a portion only of the ground that had been lost, and twelve days later (the 
date of the last advices) he had made no further progress towards the 
Confederate capital. ‘This affair was at first claimed as a Federal victory, 
in which ‘‘ enormous loss” had been inflicted on the enemy ; it has since 
appeared that the slaughter has been equally greit on the other side. 
It is estimated that at least 10,000 men have been killed, wounded, or 
taken in the two armies. Where the Federals have been able to esta- 
blish their rule, so much ann osity to them has been evinced by all 
classes, that they can only govern by martial law, and one of their 
generals (Butler, once a lawyer) has issued ‘a proclamation which has 
been justly denounced as “‘ infamous” by Lord Palmerston in his place 
in Parliament. There appears no reason to expect any abatement of 
the angry feelings of the combat nts, and public opinion, both in Eng- 
land and in France, points to the necessity of some steps being taken 
to induce them to list:n to proposals for accommodation. 

A difficulty has arisen for France from a very unexpected quarter. 
For reasons that are as yet but impe: fectly known, a joint expedition 
of England, France, and Spain to compel the Mexican Government to 
make amends for numerous outrages on their respective subjects was 
abandoned almost as soon as it was commenced; the Spanish and Eng- 
lish forces were withdrawn, and a small French army, under General 
Lorencez, commenced its march alone on Mexico. This was, on the 
5th of May last, met and defeated at Puebla by a body of Mexicans, and 
has since been obliged to retire to the coast in order to wait reinforce- 
ments from France. This retreat, with the uncertainty of all news 
relating to any part of America, has since been denied; but the defeat, 
and demand for reinforcements, cannot be explained away, and the 
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latter, it seems, can hardly be sent at present from fear of the unhealthy 
climate of Mexico. 

In Italy, things wear a threatening aspect. The Ministry of Baron 
Ricasoli is engaged in fierce disputes either with Garibaldi or those 
who use his name for their own revolutionary purposes; and so little 
concord is there in the new kingdom that it has been deemed expedient 
to imitate one of the worst steps of an absolute government, namely, that 
of closing the University of Padua. At Rome the feast of the canoni- 
zation of the Japanese martyrs was celebrate] on Whit Sunday, with 
a magnificence hardly to be expected from so weak a Power as the 
Pope is usually represented to be. A single passage from the description 
furnished by the correspondent of “ The Times” will be sufficient :— 

“ Nearly 400 mitres were assembled, a sight which the world has not seen for 
centuries, and perhaps will never see again. After these and a number of other 
officers, His Holiness was borne into the church, magnificently attired, having two 
large fans or flags of feathers at his side, and holding a wax taper in his left hand, 
while with his right he blessed the multitude. ‘It is impossible to give you an 
adequate idea of the feeling which his appearance awakened among men who had 
come from all parts of the world to see the representative of St. Peter, the depo- 
sitory of the Holy Spirit, the half man, half God, as they regarded him, about whom 
they had read and talked, and for whom they had prayed since they were children 
no higher than the knee. ‘Le Saint Pare! Le Saint Pére!’ exclaimed the 
French priests; ‘11 Santo Padre!’ cried the Italians; and Germans, Spaniards, 
Greeks, Americans, and English all manifested the same zeal, each in his different 
tongue. Looking over the sea of heads which intervened between me and the pro- 
cession—a great interval—all were on their knees as Pius IX., the benevolent and 
the good, for it is only just to say so, was borne up the nave. The singers of the 
Vatican chanted with their unearthly voices ‘Tu es Petrus,’ and the voices, not so 
much softened as rendered more meagre by the distance, glided like ghosts through 
the building. At times another body of men chanted ‘ Ave Maria Stella,’ and it 
was thus that the Pope was borne through 50,000 worshippers from every country 
under the sun to the high altar beyond the tomb of the Apostle, where he de- 
scended from his seat, and after praying, was again carried forward to the throne 
at the upper end of the nave. Here the prelates did homage, cardinals kissing 
the Papal hands, patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops the knee, and mitred abbots 
and a few others, among whom is named the Archimandrite of Messina, ‘if he be 
there,’ adds the directions, the foot.” 


The occasion was not unn:turally turned to political account, by the 
delivery of an Allocution, which spoke with severity of “the chiefs 
and the satellites of the rebellion that would destroy the liberty of 
the Church.” ‘The 400 prelates who were present, made a reply 
protesting their readiness to “ go to prison or to death” with their head, 
and alleging that “the Christian faithful in every part of the globe” 
share their sentiments as to the necessity of the temporal sovereignty 
for the god of the Church and the free government of souls. If such 
be indeed the case, the Roman Question is as far from a “ solution” 
as ever. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Crv1t, NaVAL, AND MILITARY. 

May 27. Colonel the Hon, Sir Charles Beau- 
mont Phipps, K.C.B., Receiver-General of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in respect of his 
Duchy of Cornwall. 

Randal Callander, esq., now H M.’s Consul 
at St. Catherine’s, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Rhodes. 

Michael William O’Brien, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
in the county of Middlesex, esq., and Frederick 
Lowten Spinks, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
London, to be Serjeants-at-Law. 

June 3. Sir Henry Vere Huntley, knt., 
now H.M.’s Consul and Arbitrator at Loanda, 
to be H.M.’s Consul at Santos. 

Watson Vredenburg, esq., now H.M.’s Consul 
at Para, to be H.M.’s Consul at Loanda. 

Louis Frangois Evenor Dupont, esq., to be 
Master of the Supreme Court of the Island of 
Mauritius. 

June 6. Admiral Sir Graham Eden Hamond, 
bart., G.C.B., to be Vice-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Lieutenant of the Admiralty thereof, in the 
room of Admiral Sir Wm. Hall Gage, G.C.B., 
promoted to be Admiral of the Fleet. 

Admiral Sir Francis William Austen, G.C.B., 
to be Rear-Admiral of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the 
Admiralty thereof, in the room of Admiral Sir 
Graham Eden Hamond, promoted. 

Watson Vredenburg, esq., to be Arbitrator, 
on the part of Her Majesty, in the Mixed British 
and Portuguese Commission established at the 
city of Loanda, in the province of Angola, 
under the treaty concluded at Lisbon on July 
3, 1842, between Great Britain and Portugal, 
for the suppression of the slave trade. 

June 10. Mr. Alexander Henderson ap- 
proved of as Consul at Londonderry for the 
United States of America. 

June 13. 3lst Regt. of Foot.—Major-Gen. 
Sir Edward Lugard, K.C.B., to be Col., vice 
Lieut.-Gen. Craigie, C.B., transferred to the 
55th Regt. 

5lst Regt. of Foot.—Major-General W. H. 
Elliott, from the 55th Regt., to be Col., vice 
Gen. Sir Thomas Willshire, bart., G.C.B., de- 
Ceased. 


55th Regt. of Foot.—Lieut.-General P. E. 
Craigie, C.B., from the 3lst foot, to be Col., 
vice Major-Gen. W. H. Elliott, transferred to 
the 5lst Regt. 

The honour of Knighthood of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland granted 
to John Mellor, esq., one of the Justices of 
H.M.’s Court of Queen’s Bench. 

Lieut. William Maturin Wright, R.N., to be 
Treasurer of the Island of St. Vincent. 

June 17. The Hon. Peter Campbell Scarlett, 
C.B., to be H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Greece. 

The Hon. Charles Baillie, one of the Lords 
of Session, to be one of the Lords of Justiciary 
in Scotland, in the room of James Ivory, esq., 
resigned. 

Charles Wilson Murray, esq., to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council of the Colony of 
Hongkong. 

Mr. A. C. Gumpert approved of as Consul at 
Bombay for His Majesty the King of Prussia. 

June 20. 90th Regt. of Foot.— Major-Gen. 
the Hon. George F. Upton, C.B., to be Colonel, 
vice Lieut. Gen. Alexander F. Macintosh, re- 
moved to the 93rd Regt. 

93rd Regt. of Foot.—Lieut.-Gen. Alexander 
F. Macintosh, from the 90th ,Regt., to be Colonel, 
vice Lieut.-Gen. W. Sutherland, C.B., deceased. 

Rutherford Alcock, esq., C.B., H.M.’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
in Japan, to be an Ordinary Member of the 
Civil Division of the Second Class, or Knights 
Commanders, of the Most Hon. Order of the 
Bath. 

Claudius Francis Du Pasquier, esq., to be 
Surgeon-Apothecary to Her Majesty, in the 
room of John Nussey, esq., deceased. 

Peter Barrow, esq., now British Vice-Consul 
at Rabat, to be H.M.’s Consul at Nantes. 
MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

May 30. Borough of Kidderminster.—Luke 
White, esq., Belgrave-sq., in the county of 
Middlesex, in the room of Alfred Rhodes Bris- 
tow, esq., who has accepted the office of 
Steward of H.M.’s Chiltern Hundreds. 

June 3. Borough of Shrewsbury. Henry 
Robertson, esq., in the room of Robt. Aglionby 
Slaney, esq., deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


March 19. At Napier, New Zealand, the wife 
of T. E. Gordon, esq., late Capt. 6th (Innis- 


killing) a dau. 

April 6. At Nelson, New Zealand, Mrs. Ed- 
mund Hobhouse, a son. 

April7. At Lucknow, the wife of G. B. 
Maconochie, esq., Assistant - Commissioner, 
Oudh, a dau. 

April 8. At Shahjehanpore, N.W.P., India, 
the wife of H. D. Willock, B.C.S., a son. 

April 21. At Nuera Ellia, Ceylon, Lady 
Creasy, a son. 

April 24, At Kingston-house, Georgetown, 
Demerara, the wife of the Rev. W. G. G. 
Austin, a dau. 

April 25. At Ootacamund, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Arnold C. Pears, a son. 

At Gwalior, the wife of Capt. Henry Seymour 
Hill, 13th Light Infantry, a dau. 

May 2. At Murree, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Alexander Taylor, C.B., Royal Bengal En- 
gineers, a son. 

At Belgaum, Bombay Presidency, the wife 
of Captain Malcolmson, R.A., a son. 

May 8. At Secunderabad, Deccan, the wife 
of Col. J. Thornton Grant, C.B., of H.M.’s 
18th Regt. (Royal Irish), a son. 

May 11. At Montreal, the wife of W. C. de 
Balinhard, esq., 47th Regt., a dau. 

May 16. At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. F. 
R. Glanville, R.A., a son. 

May 17. At Finedon, Northamptonshire, 
the wife of the Rev. G. W. Paul, a dau. 

At Lamplugh Rectory, Cumberland, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Brooksbank, twin daus. 

May 18. At Bucklebury, Reading, the wife 
of the Rev. Sands Y. B. Bradshaw, a son. 

May 19. At Liverpool, the wife of the Rev. 
Arthur Gore, a son. 

May 20. At East Witton, Bedale, York- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Edmund Green, 
a son. 

May 21. In Belgrave-sq., the Lady Boston, 
a dau. 

May 22. In New Burlington-st., Regent-st., 
Lady Hulse, a son. 

At Corfu, the wife of Col. Inglis, 9th Regt., 
a son. 

At Chichester, the wife of Major R. B. Boyd, 
2\st Depot Battalion, a son. 

At the Bell Hotel, Gloucester, the wife of 
Capt. James Robinson, Bengal Cavalry, pre- 
maturely, a son. 

At Manchester, the wife of Capt. Frederick 
E. Budd, Royal Marines Light Infantry, a son. 

At the Coast-guard Station, Swanage, Dor- 
set, the wife of Lieut. Francis Osburn, R.N., 
a son. 

At Great Bromley Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. A. E. Graham, a son. 
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May 23. In Grosvenor-sq., the Lady Louisa 
Mills, a dau. 

At Hannington Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. R. E. Harrisson, a son. 

At St. Paul’s Par ge, Whitechapel, the 
wife of the Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A., a dau. 

At Mollington Parsonage, Oxfordshire, the 
wife of the Rev. T. Cox, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Barton-on-Humber, Lin- 
colnshire, the wife of the Rev. George Ho- 
garth, M.A., a son. 

At East Sheen, the wife of O. C. Waterfield, 
esq., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
a son. 

At the Rectory, Queen-st., City, the wife of 
the Rev. Lewis B. White; a son. 

May 24. At the Manor-house, Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore, Mrs. Hartopp, a dau. 

At the residence of her father, in Claren- 
don-road, Kensington, the wife of the Rey. 
Horatio L. Nicholson, a dau. 

May 25. At Athavaine, co. Mayo, the Lady 
Harriet Lynch Blosse, a dau. 

At Turin, the Hon. Mrs. George Cadogan, 
a son. 

At Ocle-court, Hereford, the wife of Major 
W. W. Stephenson, a son. 

At Weeting Rectory, Mrs. Stephen Hanson, 
a dau. 

At Montreal, the wife of Captain Andrew 
Orr, R.A., a son. 

May 26. In Upper Grosvenor-st., the Lady 
Cecilia Brinckman, a son. 

In St. George’s-road, South Belgravia, the 
wife of Major-Gen. Stransham, a dau. 

In Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife of 
the Rev. Francis J. Holland, a dau. 

At Shalstone-house, Bucks., the wife of R. 
Purefoy Fitz Gerald, esq., R.N., a son. 

At Dallington Vicarage, Sussex, the wife of 
the Rev. Ralph Raisbeck Tatham, a dau. 

The wife of Major J. E. Saunders, F.G.S., of 
Granville-park, Blackheath, a dan. 

At Arborfield-hall, Berks., the wife of Capt. 
Hargreaves, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of A. G. Elkington, esq., 
Scots Fusilier Guards, a son. 

At her father’s, Bircham Newton Rectory, 
the wife of the Rev. Richard Dalton, a son. 

May 27. In Brook-st., the Lady Gwenda- 
line Petre, a son. 

At Montgomery, the wife of the Rev. Mau- 
rice Lloyd, a dau. 

At Sowerby-hall, near Brigg, the wife of W. 
H. Underwood, esq., a son. 

At Surbiton, the wife of Major James Clark- 
son, H.M.’s Indian Army, Bengal, a son. 

At Meggetland, near Edinburgh, the wife 
of P. Carnegy, esq., Deputy-Commissioner, 
Oude, a dau, 
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At Southampton, (at the residence of her fa- 
ther, Col. Begbie,) the wife of Capt. Arthur G. 
E. Morley, H.M.’s 89th Foot, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. John D’Arcy Cayley, 
Cowfold, Sussex, a dau. 

At Minehead, Somerset, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Gaye, 4th Brigade R.H.A., a dau. 

May 28. At Woolwich-common, the wife of 
Capt. Augustus King, R.H.A., a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Commander F. W. 
Sullivan, R.N., a dau. 

May 29. At Stuston Rectory, Scoles, the 
Hon. Mrs. Edward Paget, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Major-Gen. Con- 
ran, a son. 

At Pangbourne, the wife of Humphry Sand- 
with, esq., C.B., a dau. 

At Boundary-bank, Jedburgh, the wife of 
Dr. Bell, Inspector-General of Hospitals, a 
dau. 

At West Malling-lodge, the wife of G. F. 
Busbridge, esq., a son. 

May 30. At Lindridge-house, ‘Desford, Lei- 
cestershire, the Hon. Mrs. Morcton, a son. 

At Frensham Parsonage, near Farnham, the 
wife of the Rev. William Lewery Blackley, 

dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. Robert Coote, 
R.N., of H.M.S. “ Victory,” Portsmouth, a 
son. 

In the Precincts, Rochester, the wife of the 
Rev. W. E. Martin, Minor Canon of the cathe- 
dral, a dau. 

May 31. At the residence of her father at 
Upper Norwood, the wife of the Rev. H. H. 
Williams, a son. 

At Manadon, Devon, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Hall Parlby, a son. 

At Dunsbury Rectory, Bourn, Lincolnshire, 
the wife of the Rev. G. W. Keightley, a son. 

At Winkton, Hants., the wife of the Rev. 8. 
Beal, R.N., a dau. 

June. At Manfield Vicarage, Darlington, 
the wife of the Rev. C. B. Yeoman, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. Calvert R. 
Jones, a dau. 

At Bebington, the wife of the Rev. Herbert 
Harvey, Incumbent of Betley, Staffordshire, 
a son. 

June 2. In St. George’s-road, the Hon. Mrs, 
Bethell, prematurely, of twins. 

At Ashcot, Somerset, the wife of Captain 
Victor G. Hickley, R.N., a dau. 

At Packington-hall, Staffordshire, the wife 
of Robert Levett, esq., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Horatio Walmisley, 
Vicar of St. Briavel’s, Gloucestershire, a son, 

At Bayswater, the wife of Wentworth Las- 
celles Scott, esq., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Brampford Speke, the wife 
of the Rev. R. C. Kindersley, a dau. 

At Seaford, Sussex, the wife of Francis 
Richard Tothill, esq., J.P., a son. 

At More-place, Betchworth, Mrs. James Cor- 
bett, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. Peyton, 18th 
Hussars, a son. 
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At Stratton Strawless, Norfolk, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Hugh FitzRoy, late of the Grenadier 
Guards, a son. 

At Stirling, the wife of C. E. McMurdo, esq., 
79th Highlanders, prematurely, a son. 

June 3. At Hulland-hall, Derbyshire, the 
wife of John K. FitzHerbert, esq., a son. 

At Teversham Rectory, Cambridge, the wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Wilson, a dau. 

At Bitteswell-hall, Leicestersh., Mrs. Robert 
Fellowes, a dau. 

At Ulcombe Rectory, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. Pierce Butler, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Little Stanmore, Middlesex, 
the wife of the Rev. Alphonso Matthey, a dau. 

The wife of Capt. T. W. Gibson, late of the 
Madras Army, a dau. 

June 4. At Southsea, Hants., the wife of 
Col. Edw. Somerset, C.B., D.Q.M.G. of the 
South-western District, a dau. 

At Luscar-house, Fifeshire, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. W. Babington, a dau. 

In Cleveland-sq., Bayswater, the wife of J. 
H. I. Alexander, Commander R.N., a son. 

In Monmouth-road North, Bayswater, the 
wife of Frederic Harvey, esq., Staff-Surgeon, 
R.N., a dau. 

At Little Shelford, the wife of the Rev. John 
Wm. Taylor, Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Henry David 
Erskine, esq., of Cardross, a son. 

At Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire, the wife 
of the Rev. Tufnell S. Barrett, a dau. 

June 5. At Castle Semple, Renfrewshire, 
the Lady Eligabeth Lee Harvey, a dau. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. F. E. 
Wigram, a son. 

At Christ Church Parsonage, Carlisle, the 
wife of the Rev. G. S. Karney, M.A., a son. 

At the residence of her father, North Cray- 
place, Kent, the wife of Nevile Lubbock, esq., 
a son. 

June 6. At Norfolk-house, St. James’-sq., 
Lady Victoria Hope Scott, of twin daus. 

The Hon. Mrs. Parnell, a-dau. 

At Henbury, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Meares, 
a son. 

At Spalding, Lincolnshire, the wife of the 
Rev. J. R. Turner, a son. 

At Hastings, the wife of Capt. Gough, R.N., 
Inspecting-Commander Coast Guard, a son. 

At the residence of her father, (A. Martin, 
esq., M.D., Rochester,) the wife of Capt. Barry, 
H.M.’s 29th Regt., a son. 

At Yarburgh Rectory, near Louth, the wife 
of the Rev. Henry Lloyd, a son. 

June7. The Countess of Munster, a son. 

At Amersham, Bucks., the wife of the Rev. 
Charles A. Baynes, a son. 

At Stade-house, Hythe, the wife of Captain 
Ernest le Pelley, Ist Batt. 5th Fusiliers, 
a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Guillemard, of Armagh, a son. 

At the Grammar-school, Kimbolton, Hunts., 
the wife of the Rev. R. L. Watson, a son. 


N 
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June 8. At Bridgnorth, Mrs. Martin South- 
well, a son. 

At Askern, near Doncaster, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Law, a dau. 

At Southborough, near Tunbridge Wells, the 
wife of the Rev. H. A. Hammond, a son. 

At West-park-house, Anderton, the wife of 
Capt. Crossman, R.E., a son. 

At Meldon Rectory, Northumberland, the 
wife of the Rev. John Peddar, a dau. 

June 9. At Chicheley Vicarage, Bucks., the 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Jeudwine, a son. 

At Clarence-lodge, Southsea, the wife of 
Lieut. Charles G. F. Knowles, R.N., H.M.S. 
“ St. Vincent,” a son. 

At Bishopsbourne, near Canterbury, the wife 
of the Rev. John H. R. Sumner, a son. 

At Wold Rectory, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of the Rev. G. Casson, a son. 

June 10. The wife of Lieut.-Col. Anstruther, 
Grenadier Guards, a son. 

At Stirling, the wife of Maj. Forbes MacBean, 
32nd Regt. (Gordon Highlanders), a dau. 

At Pangbourne Rectory, Berks., the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Finch, a son. 

June 11. At Rose-hill, Rotherham, Lady 
Mahon, a son. 

At Lenton-house, near Nottingham, the wife 
of Capt. Holden, a son. 

At West Wickham, Kent, the wife of Henry 
C. Nevill, esq., a dau. 

At Markham-house, Tunbridge Wells, the 
wife of Capt. John J. Fulton, Madras Staff 
Corps, a son. 

At Twyford, Winchester, the wife of the Rev. 
L. Wickham, a son. « 

June 12. At Gunton-park, the Lady Suffield, 
a dau. 

At Bromley, Kent, Mrs. Henry J. Latter, 
a dau. 

At Richmond, Surrey, the wife of Edward 
Hertslet, esq., a son. 


Births.—Marnages. 
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June 13. In St. George’s-road, 8.W., the 
wife of the Rev. John Rashdall, a dau. 

At Tanybryn, Bangor, the wife of Arthur 
Wyatt, esq., a dau. 

June 14, At Caverswall Castle, Staffordshire, 
the wife of J. P. Radcliffe, esq., a son. 

June 15. In Amherst-road West, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Gilchrist Wilson, a son. 

At Notting-hill, the wife of Charles Steggall, 
Mus. Doc. Cantab., a dau. 

June 16. At the Rectory, Great Stanmore, 
the wife of the Rev. L. J. Bernays, a dau, 

At the Grange, Hagbourne, the wife of Henry 
Denne, esq., a son. 

At Oxendon, Northamptonshire, the wife of 
the Rev. James W. Field, a son. 

June 17. At Cole Orton-hall, Lady Beaumont, 
a son. 

At Sedgeford Vicarage, King’s Lynn, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Ambrose Ogle, a son. 

June 18. At Eton College, the wife of the 
Rev. George Richard Dupuis, a dau. 

Mrs. Wells, Grove-house, Clare, Suffolk, 
a dau. 

At Holkham Vicarage, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Alexander Napier, a son. 

At the Friars, Chester, Mrs. T. Helps, a son. 

The wife of Chas. D. Burnett, esq., a dau. 

At Kingswinford Rectory, Wordsley, near 
Stourbridge, the wife of the Rev. 8. E. Blome- 
field, a dau. 

At Brompton, Kent, the wife of G. T. Morrell, 
esq., Lieut. of H.M.S. ‘* Wellesley,” a son. 

June 19. In Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., the 
wife of George Ward Hunt, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Cowley-house, Oxford, the wife of B. C. 
Brodie, esq., a son. 

At Oakleaze, Almondsbury, the wife of the 
Rev. F. Warre, a dau. 

June 21. At St. John’s-wood, the wife of 
the Rev. Charles J. Hughes, Rector of Perri- 
vale, a dau. 
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April 23. At Lucknow, James N. B. Hewett, 
esq., Lieut. Bengal Staff Corps, and Assistant- 
Commissioner at Gonda, Oude, to Arabella, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Edm. Burke, 
esq., J.P., Tyaquin, co. Galway. 

April %. At the Cathedral, Georgetown, 
Demerary, Josias, eldest son of Josias Booker, 
esq., of Allerton, Lancashire, to Mehetable 
Wickham Austin, second dau. of the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Guiana. 

May 2. At Whittington, near Worcester, 
the Rev. Bennett Hesketh Williams, B.A., 
Trinity College, Oxford, Curate of Gayton and 
Stowe, Staffordshire, to Margaret Edwards, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. William Holden, 
M.A., Assistant-Chaplain of St. Oswald’s Hos- 
pital, Worcester. 

May 21. At Heavitree, Exeter, the Rev. 
Loftus Stevens Gray, son of the late Lieut.-Col. 


Loftus Gray, of the Rifle Brigade, to Isabella 
Emily, eldest dau. of John Rogers Griffiths, 
esq., of Pilton, J.P. for the county of Devon. 

At Saleby, Charles P. Elliott, B.C.S., eldest 
son of the Rev. C. Boileau Elliott, Rector of 
Tattingstone, Suffolk, to Hannah Frances, 
eldest dau. of John 8. Lister, esq., of Saleby 
Grange, Lincolnshire. 

May 22. At All Saints’, Southampton, Ed- 
ward, youngest son of the late John Parker, 
esq., of Limerick, to Sophia, only surviving 
child of Major-Gen. Slade, R.F.P., R.E. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne - terrace, A. 
Hughes, esq., of Sydenham, to Elizabeth Ald- 
worth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Alleyn 
Evanson, of Four-Mile Water Court, co. Cork. 

At Kinwarton, Warwickshire, Edward Hol- 
land Garrard, of Clopton-house, Mickleton, 
third son of the late Rev. 8S. E. Garrard, of 
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Park-hall, to Sarah, only dau. of Thomas 
Brown, esq., of Kenilworth. 

May 23. At St. Thomas’s, Winchester, 
Henry Edmonds, eldest son of Henry Norris, 
esq., of Charmouth, Dorset, to Emilia, third 
dau. of the late Capt. Frederick Marryat, R.N., 
C.B., of Bonham-cottage, Winchester. 

May 24. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, 
Herbert A., son of the late Rear-Adm. Sir 
William F. Carroll, K.C.B., Lieut.-Gov. of 
Greenwich Hospital, to Lucy, dau. of Alex- 
ander Atherton Park, esq., of Wimpole-st. 

At the British Consulate, Bayonne, Fredk. 
William, second surviving son of the late 
Thomas Hanway Bigge, esq., of Little Benton, 
Northumberland, to Isabel Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late Charles Fenwick, esq., British 
Consul-General in Denmark. 

At Luton, John Hankey Saumarez, eldest 
son of the late John Hankey Sweeting, esq., of 
Kilve Court, Somerset, to Catherine Hankey, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Little, 
Vicar of Sundon-cum-Streatley, Beds. 

May 27. At Lymington, Rear-Adm. Wm. 
Langford Castle, to: Laura Marcia, eldest dau. 
of the late Ralph Allen Daniell, esq., of Fair- 
field, Lymington, Hants. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Marmaduke Wm. 
Whitaker, esq., of the Inner Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, eldest son of W. W. Whitaker, 
esq., of North Deighton, Yorkshire, to Ger- 
trude Mary, eldest dau. of Basil T. Woodd, 
esq., M.P., of Conyngham-hall, in the same 
county. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, James, son of the 
Rev. James Graham, Penpont, Dumfriesshire, 
to Fatima, dau. of the late Alexander Hare, 
esq., formerly H.E.1.C.’s Resident at Banjar 
Massin, and Commissioner for the States of 
Borneo. 

At Brighton, the Rev. Simon J. G. Fraser, 
H.M.’s Inspector of Schools, to Marian Wors- 
ley, second dau. of the late John Russell 
Colvin, esq. 

At St. Thomas’s, Portsmouth, Capt. Cuming, 
R.A., to Esther Caroline, second dau. of Henry 
Grant, esq., of Portsmouth. 

At St. Cuthbert’s, York, Capt. F. S. Stanton, 
Bengal Engineers, youngest son of W. H. Stan- 
ton, esq., The Thrupp, Stroud, to Anne Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Thos. Starkey, esq., of 
Springwood, Huddersfield. 

At St. John’s, Bradshaw, near Halifax, the 
Rev. W. T. Vale, Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Patricroft, near Manchester, to Mary Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late William Edwards, 
esq., of Highbury, London. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, the Rev. George 
Fereman, M.A., Vicar of Brize Norton, Oxon., 
to Sarah Ada, eldest dau. ; and, at the same 
time and place, Ernest Pandorf, esq., of Ran- 
goon, and Mincing-lane, London, second son 
of Carl Pandorf, esq., of Bremen, to Maria, 
third dau. of Chas. John Tootell, esq., of the 
Lodge, Michael’s-grove, Brompton. 

May 28. At St. Matthias’, Richmond-hill, 
Capt. Willoughby- Osborne, C.B., Political 
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Agent to the Governor-General of India, Re- 
wah, to Emma Laura, eldest dau. of Charles 
John Shoubridge, esq., of Richmond, Surrey. 

At Christ Church, Newgate-st., the Rev. 
W. Penrose Woollcombe, son of the late Rev. 
W. Woollcombe, Rector of Christow and Hen- 
nock, Devon, to Henrietta, third dau. of the 
Rev. G. A. Jacob, D.D., Upper Grammar 
Master of Christ’s Hospital. 

At St. Helen’s, Lancashire, Robert Herbert 
Heath Jary, 12th Royal Lancers, to Julia 
Harriet Mary, only child of David Bromilow, 
esq., of Haresfinch, St. Helen’s. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Walton Beck, 
Liverpool, Wm. Richmond, grandson of Wm. 
Brown, esq., of Richmond-bill, Liverpool, to 
Emily, second dau. of Col. Mounsteven, Staff 
Officer of the Pensioners, late of the 28th and 
79th Regts. 

At Christ Church, Paddington, Thomas 
Bolton, esq., of Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, 
to Emily, dau. of James B. Wildman, esq., of 
Yotes Court, Kent. 

At St. Michael’s, Gloucester, William Dunn, 
esq., of Frome Selwood, to Alice, younger 
dau. of William Morgan Meyler, esq., of Ash- 
meade-house, Gloucester. 

At Crowfield, Suffolk, the Rev. Henry Pye- 
mont Collett, of Shenton, Leicestershire, to 
Isabella Lamb, eldest dau. of the late E. 
Cooper, esq., North-house, Wolverhampton. 

May 29. At the Priory Church, Bodmin, 
Hugh G.Colvill, esq., late Capt. 29th Foot, 
to Susan Howe, second dau. of Wm. Pascoe, 
esq., of Park-hill-house, Bodmin, late of Tre- 
gembo. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Hull, Frederick 
William Barnby, esq., of Hull, to Maria May, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Jonathan Aylen, R.N., of 
Welton, Yorkshire. 

At Clapham, the Rev. Robert Tapson, of St. 
Giles’s, Camberwell, to Emily Christiana, elder 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Henry Cox, R.M. 

At the Bavarian Chapel, and afterwards at 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, M. Léon Fran- 
cisque Beloud, of Valenciennes and Treforest, 
to Alice, eldest dau. of the late B. W. Raw- 
lings, esq., of John-st., Bedford-row, and Rom- 
ford, Essex. 

At St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, the Rev. Robt. 
Harris Abbott, Incumbent of St. Matthew’s, 
West-town, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, to Mary 
Eliza, youngest dau. of Thomas Duthoit, esq., 
of Hoxton-sq., Middlesex. 

May 31. At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Sir Au- 
gustus Frederick Webster, bart., to Amelia 
Sophia, second dau. of Charles F. A. Prosser 
Hastings, esq. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Capt. David 
Thomson, H.M.’s Bombay Engineers, youngest 
son of Gen. Harry Thomson, H.M.’s Bengal 
Light Cavalry, to Margaret Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late Richard Breeks, esq., of War- 
cop, Westmoreland. 

At Stroud, William Bligh, second son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Maurice O’Connell,' and 
late Capt. 73rd Regt., to Eliza, widow of Capt. 
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F. Wemyss, Bombay Engineers, and dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. T. Dickinson. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Theophilus, 
eldest son of the late Col. Thos. Theophilus 
Paske, of the Madras Army, to Esther, young- 
est dau. of Mr. Wm. Latter, Dorking, Surrey. 

June 2. At 8t.George’s, Hanover-square, 
Benham William Carter, esq., to Rose, dau. of 
Col. and the late Lady Maria Saunderson. 

At St. Saviour’s, Upper Chelsea, T, A. Rus- 
sell, esq., of Cheshunt-park, Herts., to Emma 
Julia, second surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
W. Taylor Garnett, M.A. 

June 3. At All Saints’, Ledsham, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. St. Aubyn Hender Molesworth St. 
Aubyn, second son of the Rev. H. Molesworth 
St. Aubyn, of Clowance, Cornwall, to Caroline, 
third dau. of the Rev. Chas. Wheler, of Led- 
stone-hall, Yorkshire, end Otterden-pl., Kent. 

At Wootton, Kent, James Farquhar, esq., 
late Capt. of H.M.’s 10th Regt., eldest son of 
James Farquhar, esq., of Hall-green, Kincar- 
dineshire, and of Sunnyside, Reigate, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the Rev. A. B. Mesham, 
Rector of Wootton. 

At Medmenham, Bucks., Matthew Baines, 
M.D. Lond., of Thurloe-sq., to Elizabeth, 
elder dau. of the Rev. Thomas Arthur Powys, 
M.A., Rector of Sawtry St. Andrew, Hunts. 

At Clifton, Dr. Wm. Johnstone Fyffe, of the 
5th Dragoon Guards, to Caroline Margaret, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Kington, esq., of 
Charlton-house, Somerset. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., the Rev. Henry 
Tu‘nell Young, of Mallard’s-court, Stoken- 
church, Oxfordshire, to Emma, dau. of the 
late Philip Hills, esq., of Colne-park, Essex. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. Wm. Dixon, Vicar 
of Shepreth, Cambridgeshire, to Miss Fanny 
Hawkes, of Grantchester, near Cambridge. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John Hilton, 
esq., of Manchester, to Elizabeth Chantrey, 
only surviving dau. of the late Chas, Graham, 
esq., of Eaton-pl. South, Deputy-Lieut. and 
Magistrate for Middlesex. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. Hen. Lloyd Oswell, 
M.A., to Sarah Emily, second dau. of the late 
John Cotton, esq., of Westbourne-terrace. 

At Trinity Church, Bath, Chas. Wilbraham 
Ford, Capt. in H.M.'s Indian Army, to Fanny, 
dau. of the late Henry Mocher Sproule, esq., 
Bath. 

At St. James’, Paddington, the Rev. Tupper 
Carey, Rector of Fifield Bavant, Wilts., eldest 
son of Commissary-Gen. Carey, of Summer- 
land, Guernsey, to Helen Jane, second dau. of 
George Glas Sandeman, esq., of Hyde-park- 
gardens, and Westfield, South Hayling, Hants. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. Wm. Gee, 
Rector of St. Martin’s, Exeter, to Helena, dau. 
of the late Wm. Hudleston, esq., Madras Civil 
Service. 

At St. John’s, Richmond, Surrey, Oswald 
Wm. Every, esq., Capt. 75th Regt., to Cecilia 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late Henry Chas. 
Burney, LL.D. ; 

June 4. At St. Paul’s, Hampstead, Henry 
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Cardew, esq., Capt. R.A., son of the late Capt. 
Henry Cardew, R.E., to Catherine Rotheram, 
youngest dau. of the late Chas. Lambert, esq., 
Commander R.N., and niece of John Lambert, 
esq., of Westwood-lodge, Finchley New-road. 

At St. Michael-le-Belfry, York, Wm. Kerr, 
esq., solicitor, Dundee, to Mary, dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas Richardson, Rector of St. Martin- 
cum-Gregory, York, and chaplain to His Grace 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

At St. Stephen’s, Notting-hill, John Lowther, 
of E. 1. Railway, India, to Elizabeth Nodes, 
youngest dau. of Robert Nodes Newton, esq., 
and granddau. of the late Rev. R. Newton, D.D. 

In Dublin, James Hogg, son of the Rev. 
John Barnett, D.D., to Elizabeth Stuart, eldest 
dau. of Col. Watt, Upper Bagot-st. 

At Aghadoey, Ireland, James, second son of 
James Sinclair, esq., J.P. and D.L., of Holy- 
hill, co. Tyrone, to Katharine, fourth dau. of 
the Rev. Robert Alexander, Prebendary of 
Aghadoey. 

June 5. At All Souls’, Langham-place, the 
Hon. and Rev. John Robert Orlando Bridge- 
man, Rectorof Weston-under-Lyziard, youngest 
son of the Earl of Bradford, to Marianne Caro- 
line, only dau. of the Ven. Archdeacon Clive. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Arthur 
Broome, esq., Capt. H.M.’s Madras Army, son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Broome, to Katharine E. 
Leith, eldest surviving dau. of the late James 
Malcolmson, esq., of Campden-hill. 

At Bray, the Rev. Hemming Robeson, M.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, only 
son of the late W. H. Robeson, esq., of the 
Brooklands, Worcestershire, to Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Edward Serocold Pearce 
Serocold, of Cherry Hinton, Cambridgeshire, 
and Norfolk-st., Park-lane. 

At St. Pancras, Captain Harger, 2nd West 
India Regt., to Margaret Ann, dau. of Richard 
Shafto Chambers, esq., of Gower-st., Bedford- 
sq., W.C. 

At Broughton, Hunts., George Haines, only 
son of Thomas Jones, esq., of Gloucesfer-pl., 
Greenwich, to Fanny Anne Thomson, only 
dau. of the Rev. George Johnston, Rector of 
the parish. 

At the Friends’ Meeting-house, Pilgrim-st., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Robert Calvert Clapham, 
esq., of Wincomblee, Jarrow-on-Tyne, son of 
Anthony Clapham and Elizabeth Foster his 
wife, to Priscilla Hannah Mennell, dau. of 
George and Hannah Mennell, of Picton-house, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At Newcastle, West Limerick, Francis Wm. 
Henry Petrie, late Capt. 11th Regt., third son 
of the late Commissary-General William Petrie, 
to Deborah Charlotte, only dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Willis, Prebendary of Killeedy, and 
granddau. of the late George Gough Gubbins, 
esq., of Maidstown Castle. 

At Litchfield, Hants., Major Thomas Powell 
Symonds, Herefordshire Militia, only son of 
the Rev. T. P. Symonds, of Pengethley, to 
Anna, third dau. of the Rev. Peter Cotes, 
Rector of Litchfield. 
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At Stretford, the Rev. Arthur Thos. Gregory, 
Incumbent of Flixton, Lancashire, to Sibella, 
youngest dau. of the late Edward Brendon, 
esq., of Callington, Cornwall. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. James William 
Sheppard, M.A., Assistant Master of St. Paul’s 
School, eldest son of Robert Howard Sheppard, 
esq., of Tavistock-sq., to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. William Martin Lister, 
of H.M.’s 2nd (Queen’s) Royals. 

At Ashford, Kent, the Rev. Sam. Campbell 
Lepard, M.A., of Canterbury, to Susanna, only 
dau. of George Fred. Wilks, esq., of Ashford. 

At St. John’s, Clapham-rise, Thomas Walter, 
third son of the late Rev. Thomas Pickthall, 
Vicar of Broxbourne, Herts., to Eliza, sole 
surviving dau. of the late Richard Gatcombe, 
esq., of Plymouth, Devon. 

At St. Saviour’s, Bath, William Henry Ber- 
mingham, esq., of Dublin, son of the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Kilmacduagh, to Eliza Dorothea, 
fifth dau. of Robert Hawkins Hellings, esq., of 
Bath. 

At St. Philip’s, Kensington, George, eldest 
son of the Rev. G. W. D. Evans, Vicar of 
Reculver, Kent, to Clara Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late James Muir, esq., of Luton, Beds. 

June7. At Parkstone, Dorset, Wm. Forster 
Parsons, esq., R.N., to Frances Elizabeth, 
third dau. of John Collins, esq., of Heather- 
land, Parkstone. 

June 9. At Roath, N. Wilmot Oliver, second 
son of the late Rev. Chambre C. Townsend, of 
Derry, co. Cork, and grandson of the late 
Major-Gen. N. W. Oliver, R.A., to Maria, 
fourth dau. of G. S. Strawson, esq., C.E., of 
Cardiff. 

June 10, At Weybridge, Col. A. Cavendish 
Bentinck, son of the late Lord Chas. Bentinck, 
to Augusta Mary Elizabeth, dau. of the Hon. 
and Very Rev. Henry Montague Browne, Dean 
of Lismore. 

At St. James’ Episcopal Chapel, Aberdeen, 
George Cleghorn, esq., of Weens, Roxburgh- 
shire, Lieut. Royal Scots Greys, to Mary Ann 
Hay, third dau. of Colonel Lumsden, C.B., of 
Belhelvie-lodge. 

At Trinity Church, Bromley-common, Kent, 
Henry Bonham-Carter, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, 
and Ravensbourne, Bromley, to Sibella Char- 
lotte, elder dau. of George Warde Norman, 
esq., of Bromley-common. 

At St. John’s, Edinburgh, Edwin Maude, 
esq., Capt. Bombay Rifle Corps, H.M.’s Indian 
Army, to Constance, eldest dau. of Jas. Wright, 
esq., of Ainslie-place, Edinburgh. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, the Rev. William 
Bennitt, Rector of Bletchley, Bucks., second 
son of Joseph Bennitt, esq., of Ash wood-house, 
Dudley, to Gertrude Caroline, second dau. of 
the late Major Christopher Newport, H.M.’s 
Bombay Army. 

At the Cathedral, Manchester, the Rev. John 
Webster, B.A., Curate of the Chapel-of-ease, 
Islington, son of Wm. Webster, esq., of High- 
bury-pl., to Frances Ann, second dau. of Wm. 
B. Stuart, e=q., of Doddington, near March. 
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June 11. At St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen, the 
Rev. F. W. Robberds, B.A., late Incumbent of 
St. Andrew’s, Kelso, to Caroline Anne, young- 
est surviving dau. of the late Sir John Forbes, 
bart., of Craigievar and Fintray, Aberdeensh. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, Walter Roberts, 
second son of the late Rev. E. H. Snoad, M.A., 
of Ashford, Kent, to Emily, dau. of the late 
Henry Moore, esq., of Clapham, Surrey. 

At St. John’s, Edinburgh, Brevet-Major Geo. 
Digby Barker, 64th Regt., second son of the 
late John Barker, esq., of Clare Priory, Suffolk, 
to Frances Isabella, youngest dau. of the late 
Geo. Murray, esq., of Rosemount, Ross-shire. 

At St. John’s, Hampstead, the Rev. W. T. 
McCormick, eldest son of the late Capt. McCor- 
mick, R.N., to Marianne, youngest dau. of the 
late Wm. Dobbin, esq., Dublin. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, Marcus Seton 
Blackden, esq., to Fanny, second dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas Ward Franklyn. 

June 12. At Exton, Rutlandshire, Sir Thos. 
Fowell Buxton, bart., son of the late Sir Edw. 
N. Buxton, bart., to the Lady Victoria Noel, 
youngest dau. of the Earl and Countess of 
Gainsborough. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Sir Anthony 
Crosdill Weldon, bart., of Kilmoroney, and of 
Rahinderry, Queen’s County, to Lizzie Caro- 
line Thomasina, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Kennedy, 18th Hus- 
sars. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Henry Reginald 
Courtenay, esq., eldest son of the Hon. and 
Rev. Henry H. Courtenay, Rector of Mamhead, 
Devon, to the Lady Evelyn Pepys, youngest 
dau. of the late Earl Cottenham. 

At St. Pancras, Herbert G. Austen, esq., 
Commander R.N., son of Admiral Sir Francis 
Austen, G.C.B., to Louisa Frances, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Lyus, esq., late of Bedhampton, 
Hants. 

At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Alexander Hugh 
Hore, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, son of 
James Hore, esq., of Dulwich, to Tacé, dau. of 
the late Samuel Palmer, esq. 

At St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, William 
J. Watts, eldest son of the late Thomas Read, 
esq., of Highgate, to Harriet Catherine ; also, 
at the same time and place, Frederick, young- 
est son of the late Jas. Taylor, esq., of Ightham, 
Kent, to Ellen Louisa—daus. of Wm. Kirkman, 
esq., of Northampton-terr., Canonbury. 

At St. John’s, Hampstead, Bartle J. L. Frere, 
esq., of Bedford-sq., to Adelaide Ellen, third 
dau. of Richard Rowe, esq., of Upton-villas, 
Kilburn. 

At St. John’s, Torquay, the Rev. Charles 
Henry Bulmer, M.A., Rector of Credenhill, 
Herefordshire, second son of the Rev. Edward 
Bulmer, Minor Canon of Hereford Cathedral, 
and Rector of Moreton, Herefordshire, to Mary 
Grace Parnell, third dau. of Edward Cockrem, 
esq., of Torquay. 

At Willesden, Middlesex, Frederick John 
Rudd, esq., Captain, the Royul Regiment, to 
Mary Jane Frederica, eldest dau. of the late 
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Joseph Railton, esq., of Snittlegarth, J.P. of 
the county of Cumberland. 

At Islington, the Rev. William Campbell 
Shearer, M.A., of Soham, Cambs., to Jane, 
second dau. of Alexander Martin, esq., of 
Gibson-sq., Islington. 

At St. Nicholas, Warwick, John Thornely, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, to Ellen Agnes, 
second dau. of Thomas Heath, esq. of Myton 
Grange, Warwick. 

At St. Barnabas, Kensington, Frederick Wm., 
second son of the late Robert Montagu Hume, 
esq., of Cumberland-terr., Regent’s-park, to 
Charlotte, only dau. of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
Cowper, H.E.I.C. Bombay Engineers. 

At Poole, Dorset, George Braxton, eldest 
son of H. M. Aldridge, esq., to Eliza Margaret, 
eldest dau. of T. Wanhill, esq., J.P. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Geo. W. Soltau, 
esq., of Little Efford, to Anne Katharine Emma, 
third dau. of the late John Walmesley, esq., of 
the Hall of Ince, Lancashire. 

At All Souls, Langham-place, Thos. Pattison 
Wood, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 29th Foot, to Maria 
Frances Jane, only dau. of the lute Geo. Renny 
Young, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Twickenham, the Rev. George Perry, 
M.A., eldest son of the late Rev. Geo. Perry, 
Vicar of Shudy Camps, Cambridgeshire, to 
Mary Oliver, eldest dau. of F. Ferguson Cam- 
roux, esq., of Dial-house, Twickenham. 

At Egham, John Thistlewood Davenport, 
esq., of Chalcots, Hampstead, third son of the 
late F. C. Davenport, esq., of Egham, to Eliza 
Clarendon, only dau. of the late Capt. John 
Forbes, of the 92nd Highlanders, and grand- 
dau. of the late Col. Forbes, of the 64th Regt. 

At Newark, Robert Wallis, esq., Old Ridley, 
Northumberland, J.P. for the county of Dur- 
ham, to Mary, eldest dau. of Mr. Webster, of 
Weston, and niece of Francis Sikes, esq., of 
the Chauntry-house, Newark. 

At Chard, the Rev. John Foy, Travelling 
Secretary to the Additional Curates’ Society, 
to Mary Bellas, only dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Thompson, Vicar of Chard. 

William Walker, esq., Capt. Royal Lanca- 
shire Artillery, son of the late R. Walker, esq., 
M.P., Wood-hill, Bury, to Mery Anne, widow 
of the late C. Blennerhassett, esq., Ballyseedy, 
co. Kerry. 

At Henley-on-Thames, Thomas Woodhouse 
Levin, B.A., of St. Catherine’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to Annie, youngest dau. of the late Jas. 
Thomas Secretan, esq., of Barnet, Herts. 

At Alton, Rowland Hugh Cotton, esq., of 
Etwall-hall, Derbyshire, to Mary Louisa, only 
dau. of the late John Bill, esq., of Farley-hall, 
Staffordshire. 

June 14. At St. Mary’s, Chester, J. Erring- 
ton French, to Frances Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Major French. 

At St. James’s, Dover, Charles Waters, esq., 
of West Dean, Seaford, Sussex, to Charlotte, 
fourth dau. of the late George Russell, esq., 
of Wilmington-hall, Kent. 

At Holy Trinity, Upper Tooting, the Rev. 
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John Joseph Haleombe, M.A., Reader and 
Librarian at Charterhouse, and Organising 
Secretary to the Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
and Durham Mission to Central Africa, to 
Emily Mary, youngest dau. of Capt. Barber, of 
Merton Abbey, Surrey. 

June 16. At St. Luke’s, Southampton, An- 
drew Malcolm, son of the late William Lockie, 
esq., of Kelso, Roxburghshire, to Mary Terry, 
youngest dau. of John Coupland, esq., of New- 
town-house, Southampton. 

At St. Philip’s, Pentonville, Alfred P. Wake- 
man, esq., to Sarah Cvx Dear, only dau. of the 
late Isaac Orchard, esq., and granddau. of the 
late Rev. Joseph Dear, of Chelwood-house, 
Somersetshire. 

June 17. At Kensington, James Burnes, 
K.H., F.R.S., of Ladbroke-sq., Kensington- 
park, to Esther Sarah, only dau. of the late 
John Pryce, esq. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, James Geo. Hay, 
esq., of Belton, East Lothian, to Jane, eldest 
dau. of William Beard, esq., of Elie, co. Fife. 

At Littlebury, Edward Nugent, eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Thos. C. Bellingham, 
esq., of Battle, to Penelope Anne, seventh dau. 
of the late Nathaniel Robinson, esq., of Little- 
bury, Essex. 

At St. Michael-le-Belfry, York, the Rev. 
Charles Twemlow Royds, of Sprotborough, 
near Doncaster, to Louisa, second dau. of Wm. 
Hudson, esq., of Ousecliffe, near York. 

At Shiplake, Oxfordshire, Capt. E. Harding 
Steward, R.E., to Jessie, second dau. of Henry 
Baskerville, esq., of Crousley-park, Oxford- 
shire, and the Grange, Wiltshire. 

At St. Enoder, Cornwall, Edward Fowler 
Bean, esq., of Ashburton, Devon, to Eleanor 
Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. 8S. M. Walker, 
Vicar of St. Enoder, and granddau. of the late 
General Walker, of Lime-park, Sidmouth. 

At Darley, Derbyshire, the Rev. C. Septimus 
Cutler, of Stretton, Cheshire, to Julia, only 
dau. of Stephen Hack, esq., of Palcolaytin, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

The Rev. G. P. de Hochepied Larpent, M.A., 
third son of the late Baron de Hochepied 
Larpent, of Holmwood-house, Surrey, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. T. T. Harrison, 
Rector of Thorpe Morieux, Suffolk. 

At Walton-on-the-Hill, the Rev. Thomas 
Edward Hallett, eldest son of Thomas Perham 
Luxmore Hallett, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, to 
Emily Fitzroy, fourth dau. of William Everest, 
esq., The Cedars, Surrey. 

June 18. At St. Nicholas, Brighton, Sir John 
W. Fisher, of Grosvenor-gate, Park-lane, to 
Lilias Stuart, second dau. of the late Col. Alex- 
auder Mackenzie, of H.M.’s Service, Grinnard, 
Ross-shire. 

At Westminster Abbey, Albert Peareth, 
esq., second son of the late William Peareth, 
esq., of Usworth - house, Northumberland, 
to Margaret Emma, fourth dau. of the Rev. 
Evan Nepean, Canon of Westminster, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

At Chadshunt, George Hyde Granville, esq., 
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second son of Bernard Granville, esq., of Weils- 
bourne-hall, Warwickshire, to Henrietta, dau. 
of Bolton King, esq., of Chadshunt, in the 
same county. 

At St.Mary Magdalene, Peckham, Alfred, 
younger son of the late Richard Spratt, esq., 
Capt. 96th Regt., to Susan Elizabeth, third 
dau. of Henry Knapp, esq., formerly of Abing- 
don, Berks. 

At Egginton, Charles James Maynard, son of 
Edm und Gilling Hallewell, esq., of Oaklands, 
Gloucestershire, to Emily Catherine, only dau. 
of John Barber, esq., of Park-hill, Derbyshire. 

At Clifton, the Rev. Frederick Bankes, B.D., 
of Bishop’s Hull, to Adéle Astley, fourth dau. 
of the late Freelove Hammond, esq., barrister- 
at-law, of the Inner Temple. 

At Remenham, James Charles, youngest son 
of Lewis Helbling, esq., of Clapham-park, to 
Eliza Vigers, elder dau. of Richard Lloyd, esq., 
of Wilminster-house, Henley-on-Thames. 

At Brockham, William Grogan, esq., Capt. 
Wicklow Regt., Slaney-park, co. Wicklow, 
eldest surviving son of the late Rev. Dr. Grogan, 
of Slaney-park, to Elizabeth Mary, eldest dau. 
of John Hackblock, esq., Brockham Warren, 
near Reigate, Surrey. 

At Davington, Kent, the Rev. J. West 
Bramah, M.A., Merton College, Oxford, of 
Arkley, Herts., to Emma Maria Holt, of Da- 
vington Priory. 

At St. Thomas, Lewes, the Rev. R. Fawssett 
Ward, of Coningsby, Lincolnshire, to Margaret, 
only dau. of the late Thos. Hillman, esq., of 
Lewes, Sussex. 

June 19. At Edenhall, the Rev. Malise 
Reginald Graham, second son of the late Right 
Hon. Sir James Graham, bart., of Netherby, to 
Agnes, second dau. of Sir George Musgrave, 
bart., of Edenhall. 

At Battersea, 8. E. Carlisle, esq., son of the 
late Rev. William Carlisle, of Belmont, co. 
Staffurd, to Caroline Louisa, only dau. of Sir 
Chas. Forbes, bart., of Newe, and Edin Lassie. 

At Lichfield Cathedral, the Rev. Henry 
Richards Luard, Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
Trinity College, Perpetual Curate of Great St. 
Mary’s, and Registrary of the University of 
Cambridge, to Louisa Calthorpe, youngest dau. 
of the late Ven. George Hodson, Archdeacon of 
Stafford, and Canon Residentiary of Lichfield 
Cathedral. 

At St. Stephen’s, Camden-town, John Charles 
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Savery, esq., of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, to Amelia 
Troward, dau. of T. Hewitt Key, esq., F.R.S., 
of University College, London. 

At Clent, near Stourbridge, James Fenn 
Clark, esq., of Leamington, to Adelina Jose- 
phine, second dau. of Charles Roberts, esq., of 
the Field-house, Clent, Worcestershire. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, Arthur 
Ormsby, esq., to Mary Elizabeth, relic of the 
Rev. R. J. Passingham, of Tyfos, near Corwen. 

At Walton-on-the-Hill, Henry Joseph, eldest 
son of Joseph Greenhill, esq., of Stationers’- 
hall, London, to Marianne Sarah, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry Philip Willoughby, 
Rector of Frampton Cotterell, Gloucestershir® 

June 21. At Stoke Prior, Worcestershire, 
William Staunton Pierson, Capt. H.M.’s Bengal 
Staff Corps, elder son of the late Rear-Admiral 
Sir William H. Pierson, of Langstone, Hants., 
to Georgiana Katharine, only dau. of the Rev. 
Harcourt Aldham, Vicar of Stoke Prior. 

At Ettagh, near Roscrea, Septimus Sherson 
Connell, esq., Capt. in the 21st Scots Fusiliers, 
youngest son of Jas. Connell, esq., of Eskdale- 
house, Dumfriesshire, to Sarah Annie, dau. of 
the late Col. Hardress Lloyd, of Gloster, King’s 
County. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Capt. Brenchley, 
late of the 3lst Regt., to Margaret, dau. of the 
late Alexander Stewart, esq., of Cambridge- 
#q., Hyde-park. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Geo. F. Skill, 
esq., of Felstead, to Mary Anne, dau. of the 
late John Knapp, esq., of Brighton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Fitzroy Clinton 
Robarts, esq., to Isabella, dau. of Robert 
Sherlock, esq., of Antwerp. 

At St. Pancras, George G. Kilburne, of Hill- 
drop-road, Tufnell-park, eldest son of George 
Kilburne, esq., of Hawkhurst, Kent, to Janet, 
eldest dau. of the late Robert Dalziel, esq., of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At St. John’s, Oxford-sq., Hyde-park, James 
Seamen, esq., of Penge, Surrey, to Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late William Dickinson, 
esq., of South Norwood. 

At Littleham, near Exmouth, Edward Purser, 
esq., of Clapham-park, to Caroline, fourth dau. 
of the late Samuel Hayward, esq., of Upper 
Clapton. 

June 22. At Barnes, Surrey, Francis John 
Vanderpant, esq., of Maddox-st., London, to 
Mary Jane, only dau. of P. Margetson, esq. 
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Ear Cannine. 

June 17. In Grosvenor-square, aged 
49, the Right Hon. Charles John, Earl 
Canning, K.G., late Viceroy of British 
India. 

The deceased nobleman, Charles John 
Canning, Earl and Viscount Canning, of 
Kilbraham, co. Kilkenny, in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom, was the youngest 
of the four children, and only surviving 
son, of the Right Hon. George Canning, 
the eminent statesman, and Joan, third 
and youngest daughter of General John 
Scott, of Balconie, co. Fife. He was 
born 14th December, 1812, at Gloucester- 
lodge, Brompton, and was educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he ob- 
tained in 1833 the high honour of first- 
class in classics and second class in 
mathematics. He for some months had 
a seat in the House of Commons, having 
been elected member for Warwick in 
August, 1836, in opposition. to Mr. 
Hobhouse, on Conservative principles. 
In March of the succeeding year he was 
removed to the Upper House by the 
demise of his mother, who had been 
created a viscountess in 1828, with re- 
mainder to her only surviving son. On 
the late Sir Robert Peel taking office, 
in 1841, Lord Canning joined the 
Government, and filled the post of 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, under the late Earl of Aberdeen, 
up to January, 1842, when he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Woods, &c. 
He retired at the break-up of Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration in July, 1846. 
Like many of his political friends, he 
continued out of office till the Earl of 
Aberdeen became Premier, in whose ad- 
ministration he accepted office as Post- 
master-General, which position he held 
from January, 1853, to July, 1855, when 
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he was selected as successor to the late 
Marquis Dalhousie in the post of Gover- 
nor-General of India. 

In little more than a year after the 
arrival of Lord Canning in India the 
mutiny broke out, which severely tested 
the energy and statesmanship of the 
deceased. His conduct in dealing with 
it gave rise to much difference of opinion, 
and one very important act, the at- 
tempted confiscation of the lands of 
the talookdars of Oude, was vetoed by 
the Home Government. Lord Canning, 
however, did not resign his post, as it 
was expected that he would do; he 
carried out his plan for the pacification 
of India in a conciliatory spirit, and 
though this policy has been thought by 
many to have been pushed too far, it 
had at least present success, and in 
April, 1859, he received the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament for his emi- 
nent civil services during the mutiny. 
He was also made an extra civil Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath, in 
token of the approbation of his So- 
vereign; in May, 1859, he had a 
further mark of favour from her Ma- 
jesty, being created an earl; and less 
than a month before his decease he re- 
ceived the Order of the Garter. 

The late peer married, September 5th, 
1835, the Honourable Charlotte Stuart, 
eldest daughter of the late Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay, and sister of Louisa, Mar- 
chioness of Waterford. Her ladyship, 
who was born in 1817, accompanied her 
husband to India, and died on the 18th 
of November, 1861, after a short illness 
at Calcutta, during the absence of the 
Earl, then on a farewell official tour. 
Not leaving any issue, the titular hon- 
ours of the family become extinct. 
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Lorp WILLOUGHBY DE Broxe. 

June 6. In Grosvenor-street, aged 
52, the Right Hon. Robert John Verney, 
Lord Willoughby de Broke. 

The deceased peer was the son of the 
Rev. Robt. Barnard, by the Hon. Louisa, 
daughter of John Peyto, thirteenth Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. He was born at 
Lighthorne, Warwickshire, where his 
father was rector, October 17, 1809; he 
was educated at Eton, and succeeded 
to the title and estates Dec. 16, 1852, 
on the death of his uncle Henry Peyto, 
fifteenth Lord, when he took the name 
of Verney. He married, on Oct. 25, 
1842, Georgiana Jane, third daughter 
of Major-General Thomas Wm. Taylor, 
of Ogwell, Devon, by whom he has left 
three sons and four daughters. 

His lordship’s death was very sudden. 
In the week preceding it, he had been 
at Warwick in command of his troop of 
yeomanry cavalry; on the 4th of June 
he was present at the Derby, and on the 
6th he went to Eton, where he had two 
sons at school, to hear the speeches and 
witness the rowing matches. The same 
evening when he retired to rest, Lady 
Willoughby, finding a difficulty in his 
breathing, rang the bell for assistance, 
but before medical aid could be pro- 
cured life was extinct. As joint master 
of the South Warwickshire hounds with 
the Hon. Mr. North the deceased peer 
was very much liked, and in all the re- 
lations of life earned the respect of those 
with whom he was brought in contact. 

The house of Willoughby de Broke is 
a branch of that of Willoughby de Eresby. 
The first baron was summoned to Par- 
liament in 1492; he died in 1503. On 
the death of his son in 1522 the barony 
fell into abeyance, and so remained 
until 1696, when it was claimed by, 
and allowed to, Richard Verney, great- 
grandson of Elizabeth, the grand- 
daughter of the second baron, his son 
Edward having died in the lifetime of 
his father. From Richard Verney, the 
late peer was fifth in descent. He is 
succeeded by the Hon. Robert, who was 
born May 14, 1844, 
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Str Jas. Doventy-Ticuporn®, Barr. 

June 11. At Tichborne-park, Hants., 
aged 77, Sir James Francis Doughty- 
Tichborne, Bart. 

The deceased was the fourth son of 
Sir Henry J. Tichborne, the seventh 
baronet, by Elizabeth Lucy, the daughter 
of Edmund Plowden, Esq., of Plowden, 
Shropshire. He was born October 3, 
1784, and married, Aug. 1, 1827, Har- 
riette Felicia, the daughter of Henry 
Seymour, Esq., of Knoyle, Wilts., by 
whom he had issue Roger Charles, de- 
ceased ; Alfred Joseph; and Alice Per- 
petua. In 1853 he succeeded his bro- 
ther, the ninth; baronet, who had in 
1826 changed his name to Doughty on 
inheriting the estates of a relative; he 
himself took the name of Doughty be- 
fore and in addition to his own. The 
late baronet took no prominent part in 
public affairs, but was well known in his 
own county and in Dorset (where also 
he had large estates) as a liberal and 
considerate landord. He is succeeded 
by his son, Alfred Charles, who married, 
April 17, 1861, the Hon. Theresa Mary, 
eldest daughter of Lord Arundell of 
Wardour. 

The family of Tichborne is tradition- 
ally traced far above the Conquest, and 
is known to have possessed the lordship 
of Tichborne, Hants., in the time of 
Henry II. The baronetcy was granted 
by James I. to Sir Benjamin Tichborne, 
Knt., March 14, 1621. 


Srr Bengamin Hawes, K.C.B. 

May 15. At his house in Queen- 
square, Westminster, aged 65, Sir Ben- 
jamin Hawes, K.C.B., Under-Secretary 
of State for the War Department. 

He was born in London in 1797, being 
the eldest son of the late Benjamin 
Hawes, Esq., of Russell-square, and the 
New Barge-house, Lambeth (who died 
in 1861), by a daughter of F. Feltham, 
Esq., and grandson of Benjamin Hawes, 
M.D., author of “The History of the 
Isle of Man,” and other literary works, 
and the founder of the Royal Humane 
Society. He was educated in Dr. Car- 
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malt’s school at Putney, and began life 
as a soap manufacturer in partnership 
with his father and uncle. At the age 
of twenty-three he married a daughter 
of the late Sir Mare Isambard Brunel. 
His first taste of office was as a Surrey 
magistrate, in which capacity he took 
an active part in the quarter sessions, 
and by various public exertions acquired 
some fame and influence, so that when 
the Reform Act was passed he was re- 
quested to stand for the newly-created 
borough of Lambeth. 

His competitors were Mr. Tennyson 
(the late Right Hon. Charles Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt), Mr. Daniel Wakefield, and 
Mr. John Moore. The two latter were 
extreme Liberals, or Radicals, and the 
two former were returned by a con- 
siderable majority, the poll terminating 
with these numbers,—Charles Tennyson, 
Esq., 2,716; Benjamin Hawes, Esq., 
2,166; Daniel Wakefield, 817; John 
Moore, 155. 

At the second Lambeth election, in 
1835, the late Mr. Alderman Farebrother 
cameforwardon the Conservativeinterest, 
but polled little more than 900 votes. 
Mr. Hawes was at the head of the poll 
with 2,000. But little greater success 
attended Mr. Baldwin in 1837, when 
the result of the poll was—Benjamin 
Hawes, Esq., 2,936; Right Hon. C. T. 
D’Eyncourt, 2,811; Charles Baldwin 
Esq., 1,624. 

In 1841 there was still another con- 
test, which terminated thus :—Benjamin 
Hawes, Esq., 2,601; Right Hon. C. T. 
D’Eyncourt, 2,558; Charles Baldwin, 
Esq., 1998 ; Thomas Cabbell, Esq., 1763. 

During these years Mr. Hawes had 
made himself a very useful member of 
the Liberal party in Parliament, and 
had taken an active part on a great 
variety of subjects. Though not a mem- 
ber of the League, he was one of the 
most strenuous advocates of the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. So, also, he worked 
hard in behalf of the Penny Postage 
scheme ; it was owing to a motion of 
his that the Fine Arts Commission was 
appointed; and to him it is due that 
the British Museum is now open to the 
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public on great holidays. That the 
son-in-law of the elder Brunel should 
urge the support of the Thames Tunnel 
on Parliament is not wonderful, nor 
that the brother-in-law of the younger 
Brunel should interest himself deeply 
in the battle of the gauges. But these 
points are worth mentioning, among 
others, as indicating the class of subjects 
to which Mr. Hawes devoted himself. 
He took up scientific subjects generally : 
he was great on the electric telegraph, 
and made the first arrangements of 
partnership between Messrs. Cooke: and 
Wheatstone; he had his theories of ven- 
tilation, and got up Dr. Reid from 
Edinburgh to air the Legislature ; and he 
looked after Mr. Babbage’s calculating 
machine. This active, scientific, metro- 
politan member found favour with the 
Whigs when they came into office in 
1846, and was appointed to the post of 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies. This 
was a compliment to the Radicals, who, 
with another metropolitan member— 
Sir W. Molesworth—at their head, were 
just then attacking the management of 
our colonies. 

It did not, however, entirely please 
the electors of Lambeth that any re- 
presentative of theirs should hold office. 
At the general election of 1847 they 
brought forward Mr. Charles Pearson ; 
and Mr. Hawes, though he polled more 
votes than ever, lost his election. The 
numbers were—Charles Pearson, Esq., 
4,614; Right Hon. C. T. D’Eyncourt, 
3,708 ; Benjamin Hawes, Esq., 3,344. 

The result of the election petitions 
in the new Parliament produced a va- 
cancy for the Irish borough of Kinsale. 
For that place Mr. Hawes was proposed 
by the Government interest, and elected 
in March, 1848, upon a narrow majority 
of 97 votes over 94 polled for Lord 
Robert Clinton. 

In 1851 Mr. Hawes was transferred 
to the War Department; and at the 
beginning of the session of 1852 he 
gave up his seat and turned his attention 
entirely to the duties of his office, in 
which he has earned no mean reputation 
for ability and zeal. During the Crimean 





war so earnest and active were his 
labours, that he contributed very much 
to the relief of those disasters that, no 
doubt, mal-administration chiefly pro- 
duced among the soldiers in the East. 
For his zealous discharge of his official 
duties, he was, in 1856, nominated a Civil 
Knight Commander of the Bath ; and in 
March, 1857, he was appointed perma- 
nent Under-Secretary of State for the 
War Department, with a salary of 
£2000 per annum. He was the author 
of several political pamphlets, and Gene- 
ral Peel bas borne witness to the fact 
that for the adoption of the Armstrong 
gun we have largely, though by no means 
entirely, to thank Sir Benjamin Hawes. 

His lady, already named, is left his 
widow. His eldest son, Benjamin Hawes, 
Esq., an officer in the Indian Army, 
was killed towards the close of the late 
mutiny, leaving a son, a fifth Benjamin. 
Sir Benjamin’s eldest daughter is the 
wife of Sir Charles Justin Maccarthy, 
Colonial Secretary of Ceylon. His 
younger daughter was married on the 
30th of Nov. last, to Frederick Wilder, 
Esq., of Purley-hall, Berks. 


THE DUKE DE San MIGUEL. 

May 29. Aged 81, Evaristo San 
Miguel, one of the earliest and most 
consistent champions of Constitutional 
government in Spain. 

The deceased, who was of humble 
origin, was an Asturian by birth, and was 
born in 1780. He took arms as a volun- 
teer against the French in 1808, and 
shewed so much spirit and activity that 
he soon became a lieutenant-colonel, and 
was elected a member of the Cortes. 
Being placed on the retired list on the 
restoration of Ferdinand VII., he founded 
the Espectador newspaper a few years 
after, and was one of its ablest and, for 
those times, most courageous writers. 
When the tyranny of Ferdinand de- 
stroyed all hope for liberty in Spain, 
San Miguel joined the expedition of 
Riego in 1820; he was one of the first 
victims of the re-action that soon fol- 
lowed, and was exiled to Zamora in 1821. 
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Ferdinand was at length unable to stem 
the tide of public opinion; he affected 
to yield to what he could not control, 
and accepted a Liberal Ministry. San 
Miguel was recalled from his banish- 
ment, and offered the post of Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, which he accepted. 
In accordance with the secret treaty 
of the Congress of Verona, which de- 
clared the hostility of the great Powers 
— Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia— 
to the establishment of Constitutional 
government, France was charged with 
putting down at all cost the Liberal 
movement in Spain. Each of these 
Governments addressed a note to the 
Madrid Cabinet, summoning it to return 
to the old system; and their ambas- 
sadors resident in Madrid were ordered 
to demand their passports in case of 
refusal. San Miguel, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, replied to those notes. 
He declared that the Spanish nation 
was governed by a constitution formally 
recognised by the Emperor of Russia in 
1812; that the Spaniards who, in 1820, 
promulgated that constitution, which 
had been put down by violence in 1814, 
were not perjurers as they were called, 
but the organs of the nation’s will ; that 
the constitutional sovereign of Spain was 
in the full enjoyment of the prerogatives 
granted to him by the constitution, 
and those who maintained the contrary 
were enemies of their country, and its 
calumniators; that the Spanish nation 
had never interfered in the domestic 
concerns of any other country; that the 
evils of which the great Powers com- 
plained were not caused by the consti- 
tution, but by its enemies; that the 
Spanish people never would admit the 
right of any foreign Power to inter- 
meddle in their internal affairs; and 
that His Majesty’s Government would 
not deviate from the line which national 
honour and its unvarying adh:sion to 
the constitution of 1812, and which it 
had sworn to observe, had traced out 
for it. These notes and the answer to 
them were submitted to the Cortes, of 
which M. Isturiz was then President, 
and approved unanimously. M. Isturiz 
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added that the Cortes, “faithful to 
their oath, and worthy of the people 
they represented, would not allow the 
constitution to be altered or modified 
but by the will of the nation, and in 
the manner and form prescribed by it.” 
The ambassadors demanded their pass- 
ports; they were handed to them the 
following day, the 11th of January, 
1823, by San Miguel. 

The French Government lost no time 
in entering on the task assigned to it 
by the Holy Alliance. Eighty thousand 
troops, under the command of the Duke 
d’Angouléme, crossed the Bidassoa, and 
opened the campaign which closed with 
the capture of Cadiz. San Miguel quit- 
ted Madrid when he could no longer 
be useful, and joined the bands of Mina in 
Catalonia. In the warfare of the moun- 
tain he greatly distinguished himself. 
He was wounded in almost every affair 
with the French, and in an engagement 
with the enemy’s cavalry in 1826 he re- 
ceived a sabre cut in the head so deep 
that it astonished those who saw it many 
years afterwards how any one could have 
survived it. He was taken prisoner, but 
was soon after released, on condition of 
quitting Spain. The home that he sought 
was England; and in England, where he 
maintained himself by his daily toil, he 
resided until 1834, when the amnesty 
promulgated by the Queen Regent, 
Maria Christina, enabled him and others 
in the like circumstances to return to 
their native country. 

San Miguel was some time after named 
by the Queen Captain-General of Aragon, 
and was elected deputy to the Cortes. 
He was appointed Captain-General of 
the Basque Provinces in 1842, under 
the regency of Espartero. After the fall 
of the Regent in 1843, and the triumph 
of the Moderados, he retired into private 
life, and resided chiefly in Madrid, un- 
molested even during the violent re- 
action that then set in against the Pro- 
gresistas ; for he was respected by all 
parties, and his popularity, never won by 
unworthy means, survived all political 
changes. He lived in the most modest 
manner, with no resources beyond what 
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his half-pay as Lieutenant-General sup- 
plied him with, and employed his time 
in writing the “ History of Philip II.,” 
which he published in 1847 ; this, though 
not remarkable for any very deep re- 
search, is a work of considerable merit. 

The revolution of 1854 called San 
Miguel once more from his retirement. 
When, after a fierce struggle for exist- 
ence, the Sartorius Ministry was over- 
thrown, and Madrid left without a go- 
vernment, the Queen named San Miguel 
Captain-General of Madrid and Minister 
of War, or, more properly speaking, Uni- 
versal Minister, until such time as Es- 
partero, who had been summoned from 
Logrofio, arrived in the capital. San 
Miguel, on the first breaking out of the 
Vicalvarist movement in July, had been 
named President of the Junta that met 
in Madrid to aid, and at the same time 
control O’Donnell, in case of success, 
Himself a soldier, no man was more 
averse from military rule than San 
Miguel, and both O’Donnell and Es- 
partero were held in check by the 
Junta, which was the nucleus of the 
Union Liberal. On the success of the 
revolution, San Miguel was raised to the 
rank of Field-Marshal, and named In- 
spector-General of the National Militia. 
He was elected deputy to the Constitu- 
tional Cortes, of which he was for some 
time President; and he recorded his 
vote for the maintenance of monarchical 
government in Spain. O’Donnell, who 
had long been trying to get rid of Es- 
partero and keep the supreme authority 
in his own hands, effected his coup d état 
in 1856; and Espartero once more re- 
tired to Logrofio. By the previous Go- 
vernment San Miguel had been ap- 
pointed Commandant-General of the 
Halberdiers or Household Guard. By 
old usage, the post could not be held 
but by a grandee of the first class; and 
San Miguel was a plebeian. The Queen 
did not hesitate to confer on him the 
indispensable qualification. She raised 
him to the rank of grandee, with the 
title of Duke de San Miguel, and main- 
tained him in the post. As a grandee 
and Field Marshal he sat by right in 
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the Senate, where he supported Liberal 
government to the last. 

The merit of probity has been con- 
ceded on all hands to the Progresista 
party, and of those who were most noted 
for a virtue so rare in revolutionary 
periods, San Miguel stood among the 
foremost. In private life he was one of 
the most modest of men, tolerant, gentle, 
courteous, and affectionate, and he has 
died universally regretted. 


Tue Very Rev. J. H. Corton. 

May 28. At the Deanery, aged 82, 
the Very Rev. James Henry Cotton, 
LL.B., Dean of Bangor, and Rector of 
Llanllechyd. 

The deceased was one of the sons of 
the Very Rev. George Cotton, M.A., 
Dean of Chester, and of Catherine his 
wife, daughter of James Tomkinson, 
Esq., of Dorfold, near Nantwich. He 
was born at the Deanery, Chester, in 
1780, received his early education in 
that city, and proceeded in due course 
to the University of Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Civil 
Law. 

He was ordained at Chester in 1803, 
and was soon after introduced to the 
diocese of Bangor by being appointed 
incumbent of Derwenfawr. He after- 
wards made an exchange with the late 
Rev. John Kyftin for the junior vicarage 
of Bangor ; and in 1810 he became pre- 
centor. In 1821 he was nominated to 
the rectory of Llanllechyd, in Carnar- 
vonshire, value £470 per annum, which 
living he continued to hold until the 
day of his death. In 1826 Mr. Cotton 
married Mary Lawrens, eldest daughter 
of Dr. Samuel Fisher, of Bath, and niece 
of the then late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

On the death of Dean Warren, in 
1838, Mr. Precentor Cotton was elevated 
to the deanery of his cathedral, and on 
his appointment he was presented by 
his parishioners with a testimonial ; this 
he, with characteristic disinterestedness, 
devoted to the erection of a richly- 
stained glass window, which now adorns 
the cathedral church of Bangor. 
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What the late Dean seemed to have 
most at heart throughout his long and 
useful life was the promotion of the 
cause of education. In the early part 
of his ministry he was struck with the 
paucity of parochial schools in the dio- 
cese, and he promptly devoted his active 
energies to remove the reproach. He 
lived to see schools built and established, 
mainly through his instrumentality, in 
almost every parish in the diocese. His 
liberality in this cause was unbounded, 
and many men now holding respectable 
positions in society acknowledge him as 
the benefactor who provided them with 
the means of education. He was also 
for many years the mainstay of the 
Bangor Dispensary, and principally in- 
strumental in extending its usefulness 
by converting it into the present Car- 
narvonshire and Anglesey Infirmary. 
Of his philanthropy it would be difficult 
to speak without the appearance of ex- 
aggeration. He travelled over the dio- 
cese every year to hold meetings and 
encourage teachers. He often taught 
at the schools all day (sometimes alone), 
and then lectured in the evening; and 
he always considered it a part of his 
social duty to receive and entertain all 
visitors who came on any errand apper- 
taining to the great work in which he 
was engaged. 

For many years past Dean Cotton had 
suffered from an affection of the eyes, 
which finally deprived him almost en- 
tirely of sight. But when this grievous 
affliction overshadowed him, he set about, 
with redoubled energy, to accomplish 
the work that was appointed him to do. 
With an elasticity of step altogether 
foreign to one of his advanced years, he 
might be seen any day and every day 
for the last quarter of a century movi: g¢ 
about the streets of Bangor on some 
mission of charity or good-will, adminis- 
tering the consolations appertaining to 
his sacred office, or dispensing with no 
niggard hand the overplus of those 
earthly means with which God had been 
pleased to bless him. 
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Tue Rev. Henry Pennece, M.A. 

April 24. At Penzance, aged 61, 
the Rev. Henry Penneck, M.A., an oc- 
casional contributor to our pages. 

The deceased was the last male repre- 
sentative of a family which has long 
ranked with the gentle blood of Corn- 
wall, and has numbered many of its 
sons among the clergy of the English 
Church. A great-unc'e, the Rev. Richard 
Penneck, was keeper of the reading- 
room of the British Museum at the be- 
ginning of this, and for the latter part 
of the last century, when the readers 
did not exceed half-a-dozen in all. A 
memoir of him appeared in the GENTLE- 
MAN’s MaGazine for Feb. 1803, vol. 
Ixxiii. p. 189. The father of the subject 
of this memoir practised as a physician 
at Penzance, and was noted for some 
mechanical ingenuity; he was the au- 
thor of several tracts on subjects con- 
nected with his profession, and with me- 
chanics. He died in the year 1834. 

Mr. Penneck was born at Penzance 
in the year 1801; he was educated 
at the Penzance Grammar-school, and 
his father intended that he should follow 
his own profession: for this purpose 
he proceeded, after a course of study at 
home, to Edinburgh, then the first 
school of medicine in the United King- 
dom. The son found that his consti- 
tutional sensibility was an insurmount- 
able obstacle to his purposes as a medical 
student, and after a little time he re- 
solved on preparing himself for a pro- 
fession which must have been always 
more congenial to his own tastes. He 
went from Edinburgh to Cambridge, 
and entered at Trinity College. He 
migrated, in 1823, to Peterhouse, to 
which college he was probably attracted, 
partly because an uncle of his had for- 
merly been Fellow of that Society, and 
partly because there had long been a 
connection between St. Peter's and one 
or two Cornish families to which he was 
related. He graduated B.A. in 1826 
and M.A. in 1830, and afterwards re- 
tired to Penzance, where the remainder 
of his life was spent. He was ordained 
Deacon in 1826, and Priest in 1828, and 
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for a few years he was curate of Morvah, 
a neighbouring parish to Penzance, but 
failing health and an affection of the 
eyes, which presently deprived him of 
the sight of one of them, compelled him 
to resign this cure, and he never after 
sought any Church preferment. 

He had not taken honours at Cam- 
bridge, but his classical reading was accu- 
rate and extensive, and he had acquired 
a good knowledge of the elements of ma- 
thematics. Henceforward his care was to 
add to his stores of learning. His range 
was not limited: he was an excellent 
botanist, and was acquainted with other 
branches of natural science; he was a 
most careful antiquary, and probably no 
one surpassed him in knowledge of his 
native county. 

As long as his health allowed he 
took a short annual tour on the Con- 
tinent, and he constantly studied on 
his journeys to obtain, and on his re- 
turn to increase, a knowledge of the 
history of the places he visited: in this 
way he became much interested in the 
Low Countries, the valley of the Moselle, 
and Brittany. He probably knew as 
much of the constitution and fortunes 
of the ancient University of Louvain as 
any one in Belgium, MM. de Ram and 
Van Even alone excepted. His re- 
searches into the history of the abbey 
of St. Mathieu, in Brittany, led to the 
publication of an elaborate paper in 
“Notes and Queries” (vol. xi., Second 
Series, pp. 281, 301), exposing an error 
into which Bishop Tanner, and the last 
editors of “‘ Dugdale,” had fallen. 

Mr. Penneck’s accuracy as a thinker, 
though less known, was no whit inferior 
to his accuracy as an antiquary. The in- 
dependence of his character was shewn 
in his consistent opposition to the policy 
of the Russian war; during the course 
of which he contributed several letters 
to the “ Guardian” on the subject. This 
independence and accuracy, joined to 
some caustic humour, made him a terror 
to careless talkers and writers; but no 
man was ever more ready to assist his 
fellow - students, whether by guiding 
their efforts or bestowing on them the 
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fruits of his own researches. It is im- 
possible not to regret that such excel- 
lent endowments and large acquirements 
have left so little to preserve their me- 
mory. He furnished the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGaziInE with memoirs of several 
Cornish contemporaries, but beyond 
these and such contributions to other 
periodicals as we have hinted at, he 
wrote nothing but a few pamphlets, 
mostly anonymous, and on questions of 
fleeting interest. 

Mr. Penneck’s infirmities had latterly 
increased: he attempted a short tour 
last year, but he had scarcely crossed 
the Channel when he found himself 
obliged to return to England. His 
failing eyesight was, however, the im- 
mediate cause of his death. This gave 
him an extremely uncertain step, and 
last autumn he fell whilst out walking, 
and received a severe blow on his head, 
from which he never recovered. In his 
death the Penzance Library loses a dili- 
gent secretary of more than thirty years’ 
standing. He was never married: an 
only sister survives him, the wife of 
Richard Pearce, Esq., J.P., of Penzance. 


Dr. JosrPH WOLFF. 


May 2. At the Vicarage, Isle Brewers, 
aged 66, the Rev. Joseph Wolff, D.D., 
LL.D. 

The deceased was the son of a Rabbi, 
and was born at Weilersbach, near Forch- 
heim and Bamberg, in the year 1795. 
Being of a studious disposition, he learnt 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
while still a Jew, in Halle, Weimar, and 
Bamberg. He was early converted to 
Christianity through his acquaintance 
with the Count of Stolberg and Bishop 
Seiler, and he was baptized by Leopold 
Zolda, Abbot of the Benedictines of 
Emaus, near Prague, in Bohemia, on 
the 13th of September, 1812. In 1813 
he commenced the study of Arabic, 
Syriac, and Chaldean, and in that and 
the following year he attended theolo- 
gical lectures in Vienna, having for his 
friends Professor Jahn, writer on Bibli- 
cal archeology, Frederick von Schlegel, 
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the poet Werner, and Hofbauer, the 
General of the Redemptorists. From 
1814 to 1816 Joseph Wolff was, by the 
liberality of Prince Dalberg, enabled to 
pursue his studies at the University of 
Tiibingen, which were chiefly directed 
to the Oriental languages, more par- 
ticularly Arabic and Persian, as well as 
ecclesiastical history and Biblical exe- _ 
gesis, under Professors Stendell, Schnur- 
rer, and Flatt. In 1816 he left Tiibingen, 
and among others visited Zschokké, 
Madame Krudener, and Pestalozzi in 
Switzerland. He also spent some months 
with Count Truchsez and Madame de 
Stael-Holstein, at Turin, delivering lec- 
tures in their circle on the poetry of 
the Bible. He arrived in the same year 
at Rome, and having the patronage of 
the Prussian ambassador, Niebuhr, the 
historian, he was introduced to Pope 
Pius VII. He was first received as a 
pupil of the Collegio Romano, and then 
of the Collegio Propaganda, from 1816 
to 1818; but in the latter year, his re- 
ligious views having been declared erro- 
neous, he was expelled from Rome. 
Joseph Wolff now retraced his steps 
to Vienna, where, after advising about 
his scruples with Frederick von Schlegel, 
Dr. Emanuel Veit, and Hofbauer, he was 
prevailed upon to enter the monastery 
of the Redemptorists at Val-Saint, near 
Fribourg ; but he did not remain there 
long, and not being able to convince 
himself of the truth of Romanism as 
taught there, he left Val-Saint, and came 
to London to the late Mr. Henry Drum- 
mond, M.P., whose friendship he had 
formed at Rome. He soon avowed his 
conversion to Protestantism, and placed 
himself for the study of Oriental lan- 
guages under Dr. Lee, of Cambridge, 
and for theology under the late Rev. 
Charles Simeon. After a suitable pre- 
paration he commenced his travels for 
the purpose of proclaiming the Gospel 
to Jews, Mahomedans, and Pagans, and 
of making researches among the Eastern 
Christians, thus preparing the way to 
missionary labours for the conversion of 
the Jews and Gentiles. He was thus 
occupied from 1821 to 1826, in Egypt, 
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Mount Horeb, and Mount Sinai, where 
he was the very first missionary who 
gave copies of the whole Bible to the 
monks and Bedouins. Thence he went 
to Jerusalem, where he was the first 
missionary who preached to the Jews 
in Jerusalem. He afterwards went to 
Aleppo and Cyprus, from the latter of 
which he sent Greek boys to England 
to be educated, and continued his travels 
in Mesopotamia, Persia, Teflis, the Cri- 
mea, where he visited the Caraites, near 
Baghtsche-Serai, preaching to the Ger- 
man colonists, as well as to Russians, 
Mahomedans, and Jews, returning 
through Turkey to England, a journey 
that occupied him from 1831 to 1834. 
In 1826 he formed the acquaintance 
of Lady Georgiana Mary Walpole, a 
daughter of the second Earl of Orford, 
and was married to her in 1827 by the 
Rev. Mr. Simeon. Shortly after the 
marriage they went to Jerusalem, when, 
leaving his wife at Malta, Wolff proceeded 
to search for the Ten Tribes. He went 
to Alexandria, Anatolia, Constantinople, 
Armenia, and Khorassan, in which place 
he was made a slave, but was ransomed 
by Abbas Mirza. Thence he pursued 
his journey to Bokhara, Balkh, Cabool, 
Lahore, and Cashmere. He then went 
by land from Loodiana to Calcutta in 
a palanquin, preaching on his progress 
at 130 stations. From Calcutta he went 
to Masulipatam and Secunderabad, and 
was seized by the cholera near Madras. 
On his recovery, he left Madras in a 
palanquin for Pondicherry, visited the 
successful mission in Tinnevelly, went to 
Goa, Bombay, Egypt, and at last re- 
turned to Malta. In 1836 he journeyed 
to Abyssinia, where, at Axum, he found 
Dr. Gobat, the present Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, who was very ill, and brought 
him back to Jiddah. There leaving him, 
Dr. Wolff proceeded to Sanaa, in Yemen, 
where he visited the Rechabites and 
Yahabites. He next proceeded to Bom- 
bay, and afterwards visited the United 
States of North America, where he 
preached before the Congress, and was 
made doctor of theology. He was or- 
dained deacon in 1837 by the Bishop of 
13 
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New Jersey, United States, and priest 
in the following year by the Bishop of 
Dromore. He made a second journey 
to Bokhara, in order, if possible, to 
effect the liberation of Col. Stoddart 
and Capt. Conolly, the particulars of 
which are fully detailed in his “ Mission 
to Bokhara.” In 1845 he was presented 
to the Vicarage of Isle Brewers, and he 
held that benefice up to the time of his 
death. 

Lady Georgiana died Jan. 16, 1859; 
and on the 14th of May, 1861, Dr. Wolff 
married his second wife, Louisa Decima, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
James King, of Staunton Park, Here- 


ford. 

Among the writings of the deceased 
may be mentioned, his “ Journal of Mis- 
sionary Labours, 1827 —1838;” his 
“Mission to Bokhara, 1843 — 1845 ;” 
a second series of “ Researches and Mis- 
sionary Labours ;” and his most recent 
work, an “ Autobiography,” which at- 
tracted much attention when first issued, 
and has been since reprinted. 

An eloquent estimate of the character 
of Dr. Wolff has recently appeared in 
the “ Church and State Review,” a part 
of which is as follows :— 


“ Joseph Wolff died, as he lived, a 
poor man; because, though continually 
before the public as a collector of money, 
no part of what he ‘collected went to 
enrich himself. His last public act was 
an appeal on behalf of Paul Pierides, 
whose young life he saved in Cyprus. 
That life, after many years of active 
usefulness, has been visited with great 
distress, The same voice which saved 
it has made an appeal for aid. About 
#£€80 has been received, and much more, 
it is hoped, will be received. But it is 
not so much what he has done for others 
that makes his name great, as the spirit 
in which he has done it. Few men, in- 
deed, have left deeper traces—few men 
so deep—of a beneficent life; but there 
was in this man, what is rarer still, the 
disposition to see nothing in others so 
much as the better side of their nature, 
and all such things as gave them a claim 
to sympathy and assistance. The foun- 
dation of all this was his simple and 
childlike faith. No man knew his Bible 
better; no man accepted it more im- 
plicitly. An intellectual power and a 
varied knowledge rarely equalled were 
never found employed upon ‘ foolish and 
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unlearned questions.’ A wonderful me- 
mory, @ mind well stored by reading 
and observation and travel, a rich fund 
of anecdote and illustration, a power of 
graphic delineation of scenes and men; 
a ready, but never an ill-natured, per- 
ception of the ridiculous; a deep and 
clinging affection, a comprehensive cha- 
rity,—these were some of his principal 
gifts. On the other hand, his tempe- 
rament was ardent and impulsive to ex- 
cess, and perpetually got the better of 
his discretion and calmer judgment. He 
used to say of himself that he was vain ; 
and no doubt the monstrari digito had 
its charms for him, as it has for most 
men: but there was in him, what there 
is not in most men, the genuine sim- 
plicity which avowed it. Joseph Wolff, 
having early been brought to the know- 
ledge of Christ, made trial of many ways 
of following Christ, but in no one of them 
did he find rest till he tried the way of 
the Church of England. Then was his 
soul satisfied. In her way he walked 
some forty-three years, till called away 
to a more perfect rest. As he had lived 
—no temptation, though presented to 
him at the hands of ardent and loving 
and valued friends, having power even 
to make him doubt or misgive about the 
good part he had chosen—so he died. 
It is a great lesson, and full of teaching 
to all who will not refuse to hear.” 


CHARLES ParkKER, Esq., F.S.A., OF THE 
Grove, BINFIELD, BERKS. 

May 7. At his residence, The Grove, 
Binfield, Charles Parker, Esq., on his 
fifty-ninth birthday. 

He was the eldest son of the late Mr. 
John Parker, of the Strand, London, 
and grandson of the Rev. Samuel Parker, 
of Oxford, a member of an old and re- 
spectable family long established in that 
city. 

Charles Parker was educated at Dr. 
Horne’s, the Manor-house, Chiswick, a 
celebrated classical school at that time, 
many of whose scholars have distin- 
guished themselves in after life. He 
was articled at the usual age to the 
late Mr. Hayes, solicitor, of Bedford- 
row, and soon after the expiration of his 
term he was recommended by him to 
Mr. William Tooke, a solicitor in ex- 
tensive practice, with whom he shortly 
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afterwards entered into partnership. 
While so associated he had confided to 
him the management of the business 
of the St. Katherine’s Dock Company, 
and the transfer of the establishment 
of St. Katherine’s Hospital from its 
ancient site, now the Docks, to its 
present situation in the Regent’s Park. 
Although very young to be entrusted 
with such important work, he accom- 
plished the task, which was one of con- 
siderable difficulty and delicacy, with 
so much punctuality, tact, and judg- 
ment, as to give entire satisfaction to 
his employers. They were also one of 
the firms appointed solicitors for the 
London and Birmingham Railway Com- 
pany, and upon Mr. Parker, and his col- 
league Mr. Carter, then of Birmingham, 
mainly devolved the labour of carrying 
that measure successfully through Par- 
liament, after a contest which lasted for 
two sessions, in spite of great opposition 
from the prejudices then general against 
railroads. 

About this time Mr. Tooke had taken 
Mr. Parker into partnership, and soon 
afterwards retired from this branch of 
their business altogether in his favour. 

In addition to the affairs of the St. 
Katherine’s Dock Company, and the 
London and Birmingham Railway Com- 
pany, now merged in the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, he 
was solicitor to the North Midland, 
now the Midland Railway, the New- 
castle and Darlington, now part of the 
North-Eastern Railway Company, the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway Com- 
pany, the Norfolk Railway Company, 
and others. 

He bore a large part of the labour of 
launching and conducting these import- 
ant undertakings, and enjoyed in an 
eminent degree the confidence of those 
who had the direction of these affairs. 
It was at the commencement of the 
London and Birmingham Railway that 
he became acquainted with those two 
eminent engineers, George and Robert 
Stephenson, and soon formed the friend- 
ship of both father and son, which he 
ever after enjoyed, and over whom, in 
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many cases of difficulty which occurred 
in their career, he exercised an influence 
greater than was supposed. It is no 
slight evidence of his ability that he 
could at times control a mind so firm 
in its resolves as that of the late George 
Stephenson ; yet so high an opinion had 
that eminent man of the sound judg- 
ment and good sense of his friend Charles 
Parker, that he would not unfrequently 
defer any decision in his own course of 
action until he had appealed to that ad- 
vice, the judiciousness of which he had 
learned to estimate. 

With Robert Stephenson he was at 
an early period placed in a position of 
constant intercourse, and, as was na- 
tural between minds of a superior in- 
tellectual order, and imbued with high 
sentiments, (though working in differ- 
ent fields,) a friendship of the warmest 
character arose from their intercourse. 

It was during the subsistence of this 
that he had an opportunity (which was a 
source of peculiar gratification, though of 
the greatest anxiety to him) of serving his 
friend in an eminent degree, by averting 
a calamity which at one time threatened 
overwhelming ruin to all involved in it. 
This he accomplished with consummate 
skill, after an enormous amount of care 
and difficulty; and he always looked 
upon it as the principal achievement of 
his professional career. The highminded 
man whom he had thus aided failed not 
on every occasion to acknowledge, with 
many expressions of regard, the deep 
debt of gratitude which he owed to the 
friend who had thus saved him from 
the threatened disaster, and at his de- 
cease bequeathed a considerable portion 
of his property to the faithful friend 
whom he considered to have saved the 
whole of it from being swallowed up. 

In conclusion, it seems almost super- 
fluous to add that Mr. Parker was a man 
of the highest honour and integrity in 
his profession ; he was incapable of any- 
thing mean or unfair, he would not 
advocate a cause or a policy of the prin- 
ciples of which he disapproved. Clear- 
minded and with a just sense of right, 
he had also the rare faculty of allowing 
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what *was due to his opponent, while 
still maintaining the cause he had to 
support. He combined with a sound 
judgment more than ordinary profes- 
sional ability, together with the strictest 
habits of punctuality and exactness ; 
and this was the secret of his success in 
life. Placed in favourable circumstances 
in a time of great activity and excite- 
ment, he was enabled to accumulate con- 
siderable property, and to retire from 
professional life before he was fifty. He 
purchased the house and grounds and 
small landed property known by the 
name of the Grove, at Binfield, where 
he resided for the last ten years of his 
life as a country gentleman ; keeping his 
farm in the bighest state of cultivation, 
because this enabled him to employ a 
number of honest and industrious peo- 
ple, and he rejoiced in doing good to all 
around him. His loss will be severely 
felt by a large circle of relations and 
friends, for he never missed an oppor- 
tunity of doing a substantial service to 
any one who had the slightest claim 
upon him; and by his last will he en- 
deavoured to leave such mementos to 
each that they should miss him as little 
as possible in one sense, though perhaps 
they are the more likely to remember 
him with that affection and gratitude 
which the memory of a good man calls 
forth. 

In place of a sumptuous monument to 
his memory, he presented before his 
death £500 for the restoration of the 
tower of his parish church, the rest of 
the church having been put into good 
order in his lifetime, and with his as- 
sistance ; also £500 to the parish school, 
and £100 for a painted glass window by 
O'Connor to correspond with another 
which he had previously erected to the 
memory of his wife. 

In private life he was always warm- 
hearted and affectionate. The most 
exact punctuality and a strong sense 
of duty in everything were perhaps the 
most distinctive features of his charac- 
ter; his friends always knew that they 
could depend upon Charles Parker for 
the soundest and best advice in any 
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difficulty, and help if needed, and that 
they could always reckon upon his seeing 
and doing the thing that was right. 


RicHakD WuHarrton Durr, Esq., 

or ORTON. 

June 8. At Orton-house, near Focha- 
bers, aged 80, Richard Wharton Duff, 
Esq. He was the son of the late Thomas 
Wharton, Esq., Commissioner of Excise, 
who married, April 7, 1757, Lady Sophia 
Henrietta Duff, fifth daughter of William, 
first Earl of Fife. He was born in 
Edinburgh on May 19, 1782, was edu- 
cated at the High School there, and on 
the death of his uncle, the Hon. Arthur 
Duff, in May 1805, he succeeded to the 
estate of Orton—assuming at the same 
time the name of Duff. 

Mr. Wharton Duff married, in 1809, 
his cousin, Lady Anne Duff, second 
daughter of Alexander, third Earl of 
Fife; and with Lady Anne lived much 
in Edinburgh, then more of a fashionable 
resort than now, and in which, indeed, 
Mr. Wharton Duff’s duties, as Comp- 
troller of the Excise, led him frequently 
to reside. He continued to hold this 
office until 1834, when the Board was 
removed to London. He was also a 
trustee on the Fife estates. By his 
wife, whom he survived for upwards of 
thirty-three years (she died of fever 
Jan. 24, 1829), Mr. Wharton Duff had 
issue,—one son, Alexander Thomas, late 
Captain in the 92nd Highlanders, and 
who now succeeds to the estate of Orton ; 
and three daughters, Sophia Henrietta 
(who died, only two days after her mo- 
ther, in 1829), Anne Jane, and Jemima, 
who married in August, 1841, John Tod, 
Esq., W.S., Edinburgh, and died in July, 
1846, leaving a son, John Wharton, and 
a daughter, Anne-Helen. 


“Mr. Wharton Duff,” says a local 
paper, “had seen a great deal of the 
world, and his society was most en- 
gaging. He had a most retentive me- 
mory, and his fund of anecdote was in- 
exhaustible. The variety and extent of 
poetry he could repeat, as directly ap- 
plicable to any passing remark or in- 
cidental subject that might be intro- 
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duced, was astonishing. He had a per- 
fect passion for arboriculture, and took 
the greatest delight in watching the 
progress of many trees planted by him- 
self, and which had become stately 
monarchs of the wood. As a landlord, 
he was kind and considerate. In him the 
poor had always a good friend.. He 
lived constantly upon his property, and 
freely spent his means in the district ; 
and in these and in other matters he was 
a model proprietor.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


May 23. At Ardwick, Manchester, aged 81, 
the Rev. Samuel Warren, LL.D., Rector of 
All Souls’, Ancoats, Manchester. On Sunday, 
the 13th December last, the rev. gentleman 
preached twice, administered the Communion, 
and held an evening meeting in his church. 
This was too much for his strength, and a few 
hours after his return home he had a severe 
paralytic stroke. Some weeks later, a second 
stroke followed, and both sides were palsied. 
Yet such was the strength of his constitution 
that he lingered for upwards of five months, 
suffering much from repeated and violent fits 
of convulsion. The early life of Dr. Warren, 
who was not originally designed for the Church, 
was one of some adventure. With his father 
he was taken prisoner by a French frigate 
early in the Revolutionary war; and about 
twenty years ago he published in Blackwood’s 
‘* Magazine” a very interesting account of his 
adventures, under the title ‘‘ Narrative of a 
Captivity in France during the Reign of 
Terror.” He was ordained nearly a quarter 
of a century ago by the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, then Bishop of Chester, whose see 
at that time included Manchester. He was 
twice married, and he is survived by Mr. 
Samuel Warren, Q.C., and Mr. Edw. Warren, 
of Liverpool, the only remaining offspring of 
the first marriage; and a daughter by his 
second wife. 

May 28. At the Deanery, aged 82, the Very 
Rev. James Henry Cotton, LL.B., Dean of 
Bangor, and Rectorof Llanllechyd, Carnarvon- 
sbire. See OsiTuaRY. 

At the Rectory, aged 61, the Rev. Joseph 
T. Parker, M.A., Rector of Wyton, Hunt- 
ingdon. 

May 31. At the Rectory, Hemmington, the 
Rev. William Buller. 

June 1. Aged 65, the Rev. John Balfour 
Magenis, M.A., Rector of Great Horkesley, 
Essex. 

June 3. At Farringdon Rectory, near Exeter, 
the Rev. C. H. Collyns, D.D. He was the 
eldest son of the late Charles Collyns, esq., 
of Exeter, and received his education under 
Dr. Bartholomew, in the school of which he 
was afterwards master. At the age of seven- 
teen he entered at Balliol College, Oxford, and 
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‘was one of the first-class men in that college. 
Soon after he became M.A. he was elected 
Head Master of the Exeter Free Grammar- 
school, a post which he filled for many years, 
retiring first to the Rectory of Stokeinteign- 
head, to which he was preferred by Dr. Carey, 
then Bishop of Exeter, and removing sub- 
sequently, by the appointment of the present 
bishop, to the Rectory of Farringdon, which he 
held until his decease. Dr. Collyns’s eminent 
success as a teacher is attested by the fact that 
very many among his pupils have attained 
to the highest honours in the University of 
Oxford. 

June 3. At Ramsey, Isle of Man, aged 80, 
the Rev. Christian Frederick Harke. 

June 6. At Marchwiel, near Wrexham, aged 
65, the Rev. John Hoskins. 

At Hastings, aged 66, the Rev. W. F. Cobb, 
Rector of Nettlestead, Kent. 

Aged 56, the Rev. William Marsh, M.A., 
for twenty years Chaplain of Morden College, 
Blackheath. 

June 11. At Helston, aged 68, the Rev. 
Henry Grylls, Vicar of St. Neot, son of the 
late Rev. Richard Gerveys Grylls, of Helston, 
Cornwall. 

At Clapton, Middlesex, aged 70, the Rev. 
George Coulthard, formerly of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, and Medstead, Hants. 

June 13. At Winchester, aged 61, the Rev. 
Edward Wickham, Vicar of Preston Candover, 
Hants. 

At Hastings, aged 28, the Rev. George F. 
Hitchcock, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
eldest son of George Hitchcock, esq., of Nor- 
folk-crescent, Hyde-park. 

At Penmaenmawr, North Wales, suddenly, 
aged 62, the Rev. W. A. Cave-Browne-Cave, 
M.A., late Rector of Stretton-en-le-Field, 
Leicestershire, and second and only surviving 
son of the late Sir W. C. B. Cave, bart. 

At Tenby, the Rev. J. C. Shapley, formerly 
of Carriacou, West Indies. 

Junel4. At Goldington, Beds., aged 56, the 
Rev. Wm. Monkhouse, Vicar of that parish, 
and Senior Fellow of Queen’s Coll., Oxford. 

At Guestling Rectory, Sussex, aged 41, the 
Rev. John Mayow Lukin. 

Suddenly, at Islington, aged 60, the Rev. 
William Bolger. 

June 18. Suddenly, at Wanstead, Essex, 
aged 55, the Rev. John Budgen, Incumbent of 
Barking-side, Essex. 

At the Rectory, South Tedworth, aged 68, 
the Rev. John Fendall. 

June 20. In Sussex-gardens, aged 77, the 
Rev. John Brewster Wilkinson, for many years 
Rector of Holbrook, Suffolk. 

At Halberton, Devon, aged 45, the Rev. 
Charles George Newcomb, Vicar. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 
Marchi. Suddenly, at Hobart Town, Tas- 
mania, aged 57, Richard Bright, esq., M.D., 
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third son of the late Rev. John Bright, o 
Skeffington-hall, Leicestershire. 

March 5. At New York, aged 45, Thomas 
Caswall, esq., formerly Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, and fourth son of the late Rev. R. 
C. Caswall, Vicar of West Lavington, Wilts. 

April 6. At Savanna-la-Mar, Jamaica, Dr. 
David Mason, late Member of the Legislative 
Council of Jamaica. 

April 9. After a lingering illness, contracted 
while serving in the Crimea, Capt. Fenton 
John Aylmer, late of the 97th Foot and North- 
umberland Light Infantry Militia, eldest son of 
Arthur Percy Aylmer, esq., and grandson of 
Sir Fenton Aylmer, bart. 

April 10. At Vera Cruz, of yellow fever, 
aged 26, M. H. Price, esq., Lieutenant Royal 
Marines. 

April 14. At Simon’s Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, of fever, aged 26, Harry Parnell Cole, 
Lieut. Royal Engineers, son of Lady Henry 
Moore and the late Edward Cole, esq. 

April 26. At Dum Dum, aged 21, Janie 
Harriet, wife of Capt. J. E. Cockburn, R.A., 
A.D.C. to General Showers. 

April 30. At Tripoli, in Barbary, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Dickson, esq., Surgeon R.N., 
dau. of Arch. Dalzell, esq., sometime Gover- 
nor-Gen. of Cape Coast Castle, &e. ‘It was 
chiefly through the persevering efforts of this 
excellent and very remarkable lady that the 
inhuman treatment of the Christian captives 
in Barbary was fully made known to Europe 
early in the present century, and their ransom 
ultimately effected. Residing at that time in 
Algiers, where her brother was British Vice- 
Consul, she was an eye-witness of the horrible 
sufferings of these poor creatures, and when 
all other efforts in their behalf had failed, the 
eloquent appeal of a girl of sixteen, published 
in the leading English journals, aroused such 
a feeling in Europe as forced the subject upon 
the serious attention of Government, and led 
to the famous expedition under Lord Exmouth, 
and the final overthrow of that infamous sys- 
tem of piracy which had been so long the 
scourge and the disgrace of Europe. For her 
early and effectual labours in this benevolent 
cause she was made a member of the ‘ Anti- 
piratical Society of Knights and Noble Ladies, 
liberators of the slaves in Africa, with the ho- 
nours and privileges of a Lady Foundress,’ re- 
ceiving at the same time the gold medal, and 
an unanimous vote of thanks, ‘for the eloquent 
and energetic appeals that led to the employ- 
ment of efficacious measures for the liberation 
of the Christian slaves in Africa.’ Mrs. Dick- 
son was nearly 70 years of age when she died, 
and the universal grief at her death, among all 
classes of people in Tripoli, where she spent so 
many years of her life, is the best tribute to 
her benevolence and worth.”—Malta Times. 

John Wheeley Gough Gutch, esq., (men- 
tioned at p. 792, vol. ecxii.) was born in Bristol, 
and educated as a surgeon, at the infirmary 
there. After being for some time in private 
practice in Florence, he accepted the pleasant 
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and varied, but somewhat laborious, life of 
Queen’s Messenger, and as such bore the de- 
spatches of our ambassadors from most of the 
capitals of Europe where we are represented 
by plenipotentiaries, including Paris, Madrid, 
Vienna, St. Petersburgh, and Constantinople. 
It was while engaged in the last-named mis- 
sion that he was struck with paralysis, and had 
to retire from the service on a pension. Still, 
of a refined taste and of a most sweet and 
genial disposition, he bore his sufferings, which 
were at times most acute, with the greatest 
patience, and occupied himself in literary and 
art matters, having been, amongst other things, 
a very ardent photographer. Under the pa- 
tronage of the late Prince Albert, Mr. Gutch 
published for twenty-one years an almanack, 
entitled ‘“*‘ The Literary and Scientific Re- 
gister,” which was a little encyclopedia in its 
way, and shewed how various and useful was 
the knowledge its compiler possessed. He oc- 
casionally contributed agreeable literary papers 
to “‘ Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal,” the paper 
so long conducted by his father. A more 
generous Christian and benign spirit, or one 
whose tastes were more refined and innocent, 
than those of the late J. W. G. Gutch, could 
not be found. He leaves a widow, but no 
children. 

May 2. At Southport, Elizabeth, wife of 
Joseph Harrison, esq., of Galligreaves, Black- 
burn, Lancashire. 

May 4. At Falls of Truim, Inverness-shire, 
Major D. Macpherson, of Ralia. The deceased 
was for many years collector and comptroller 
of the Customs of Inverness, and a magistrate 
in the county. He was born at Breackachy, in 
Badenoch, in 1787, and entered the 69th Regt. 
as an ensign at the age of eighteen. He went 
with his regiment to India, and was danger- 
ously wounded in the expedition to Java. 
Between 1815 and 1823 he served in England 
with the 11th Foot, and was then appointed to 
the Customs. Some years ago Major Macpher- 
son relinquished all active occupation.—In- 
verness Courier. 

May 5. At Sholapore, Capt. Charles C. G. 
Cowper, 8th Regt. Bombay Native Infantry. 

May7. Ather resid , Gh -gardens, 
Hyde-park, aged 90, Mary Cathcart, widow of 
Dr. Alex. P. Anderson, formerly of Brighton. 

At Clifton, Anna Maria, widow of A. F. Lind, 
esq., Bengal Civil Service. 

May9. Aged 25, during the voyage from 
Bombay to England vid the Cape, James 
Drummond Stewart, Lieut. H.M.’s 72nd High- 
landers, second surviving son of Lieut.-Col. C. 
A. Stewart, late Bombay Army. 

May 10. At Broughton-place, Edinburgh, 
aged 97, Andrew Storie, esq., Writer to the 
Signet. He had been a member of the So- 
ciety for the period of sixty-eight years, hav- 
ing been admitted in the year 1794, five years 
earlier than any member now surviving. Mr. 
Storie, besides being one of the most respected 
and energetic members of the profession in 
Edinburgh, had for a long time filled the office 
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of treasurer of his Society. Up to the very 
end of his life, too, he retained very much of 
his old business habits and acuteness of intel- 
lect, and even a keen relish for the study of 
legal principles and doctrine.—Scottish Paper. 

May 10. At Simla, Sophie, wife of Patrick 
Hunter, esq., Capt. 82nd Regt. 

May 11. At Dublin, aged 77, Dr. John 
Richardson, Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals. He 
entered the army in 1805, served at the capture 
of the Cape of Good Hope, as also in South 
America and the early part of the Peninsular 
War ; for which he had received a medal with 
two clasps. 

Suddenly, in a coffee-house in the Waterloo- 
road, Dr. Magnus Wikstrom, a Swedish tra- 
veller, who had but recently returned from 
Australia. It appeared at the inquest that the 
deceased, whose travels had been very exten- 
sive, suffered much from the want of medical 
attendance on his last voyage. He entered the 
coffee-house to wait for a railway, but was 
suddenly taken ill, and died almost imme- 
diately. 

Major James Masterson Pennington (men- 
tioned at p. 794, vol. cexii.) entered the army 
on the 5th of February, 1807, and became lieut. 
the 3lst of March, 1808. He served in the 
Peninsula with the 5th Regt. from June, 1809, 
to May, 1814, and while commanding a party of 
one sergeant and thirty men, on the 9th of 
June, 1811, drove the enemy’s picket from the 
foot of the breach. While engaged at the 
siege and storm of Cuidad Rodrigo he received 
two contusions in the trenches, by the explo- 
sion of a 13-inch shell. He received the war- 
medal and eleven clasps for his services. 

May 14. At Brompton, aged 83, Sarah Prosser, 
widow of Thomas Gibbs, esq., of Brompton- 
lodge, Old Brompton, and Ampthill, Beds., and 
dau. of the late Thoswihan Brandreth, esq., 
J.P., of Houghton-hall, Bedfordshire. 

May 15. At Skisdon-lodge, Cornwall, aged 
84, Vice-Adm. John Sheridan. 

May 16. At Madeira, aged 66, Thos. Wakley, 
esq., M.R.C.S. Eng., Coroner for Middlesex, 
and late M.P. for the borough of Finsbury. 
See OBITUARY. 

May 17. In the Tenterden Union Work- 
house, aged 71, Mrs. Weller. She was the dau. 
of J. Franks, esq., of Stoke-hall, Essex, and 
niece to Dr. Thomas Lee, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and Vice-Chancellor of that 
University from 1814 to 1818, with whom in 
early life she resided. She, when young, was 
married to G. Crofton, esq., brother to Sir 
Edward Crofton, and for some years they 
resided in Kent. Becoming reduced in their 
circumstances, she and her husband left Eng- 
land, and for many years lived at the Cape of 
Good Hope. After Mr. Crofton’s death she 
maintained herself for a time at the Cape by 
teaching, but eventually returned to England 
in distress, and became an inmate of the 
London Union, from which she was passed to 
ber settlement at Tenterden. Late in life she 
married a person named Weller, in humble 
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circumstances, and eventually finished her 
days in the Union, in which she conducted 
herself with great cheerfulness and propriety, 
ever pleased to make herself useful in her 
reduced position, and closed her life in peace 
and hope.— Kentish paper. 

May 18. At Brighton, aged 76, L. Rolleston, 
esq., of Watnall-hall, Notts., Col. of the Notts. 
Militia. The deceased formerly served in the 
army, and was appointed Col.-Commandant 
of the Nottinghamshire Militia at the period of 
its former enrolment, and also at the time of 
its embodiment during the Crimean war. He 
was one of the magistrates of Nottinghamshire, 
and for a time acted as chairman of the bench. 
When it was proposed to constitute a rural 
police force in the county, it was strongly 
opposed by an influential section of the justices, 
and several animated debates occurred, in 
which the chairman took a prominent part in 
opposition to the scheme, which was, however, 
carried. He was a member of the Conservative 
party, and in the year 1820 was a candidate, 
with the late Mr. Assheton Smith, in that 
interest, for the borough of Nottingham, but 
was defeated by a majority of about thirty 
votes. At the general election in 1837 Colonel 
Rolleston was elected a knight of the shire for 
the southern division of the county, for which 
he sat until April, 1849, when he accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. About the same time he 
left Watnall-hall, and resigned his position as 
chairman of the county bench. For several 
subsequent years his only connection with the 
county was his appearance every year as Com- 
mandunt of the Nottinghamshire Militia (the 
Sherwood Foresters) at Newark. 

At Torquay, aged 21, Diana Elisabeth, dau. 
of the Rev. Wm. Strong, of Thorpe-hall, Peter- 
borough. 

At his residence, Clifton, aged 85, Charles 
Gresley, esq. He represented the Somerset- 
shire branch of the ancient family of Gresley 
of Drakelow, Derbyshire. 

May 19. At the Master’s Lodge, Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, aged 81, Almira, 
relict of Julian Skrine, esq., formerly of the 
Bombay Civil Service, and of Lensfield, Cam- 
bridge. 

May 20. At Newland, Gloucestershire, aged 
93, Susan, widow of Major-Gen. John Dighton, 
late of the H.E.I.C.S. 

At his residence, Bedford-pk., West Croydon, 
aged 57, George Henry Smith, esq., late of the 
H.E.I.C.’s Bengal Civil Service. 

On his passage to England, on board the 
* Simla,” Capt. Highmoor, Madras Artillery, 
of H.M.’s Indian Army, eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Highmoor, of the Madras Cavalry. 

At Leicester, aged 25, Amelia, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. J. Bloodworth. 

May 21. At Plymouth, aged 63, John Denis 
Browne, esq., of Mount Browne, Ireland, for- 
merly M.P. for co. Mayo, fourth son of the late 
Right Hon. Denis Browne, M.P. 

At Byrkley-lodge, Staffordshire, aged 88, 
Francis Newdigate, esq. 
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At Clapham, aged 62, William Tyler, esq., 
nephew to the thirteenth Lord Teynham. 

At Durham, aged 50, Mr. Alderman Mark 
Storey. The deceased took a leading part in 
the public affairs of the city from an early 
period of his life. He twice filled the offi of 
Mayor, and was an alderman of some years’ 
standing. Mr. Storey was a zealous supporter of 
the Liberal cause, and always took a prominent 
part in the electioneering contests of the city. 

May 22. At Edinburgh, aged 78, John 
Cockburn, esq., fifth son of the late Archibald 
Cockburn, esq., of Cockpen, one of the Barons 
of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 

At Maida-hill, Maria, wife of Major-General 
Henry Goodwyn, of the Bengal Engineers. 

At the Parsonage, Iden, near Rye, aged 42, 
Georgiana, wife of the Rev. Thos. Nightingale, 
late Rector of St. Clement’s, Hastings. 

At the Vicarage, Zennor, Cornwall, aged 47, 
Mary Jane, youngest dau. of the late John 
Borlase, esq., of Castle Horneck. 

Margaret Sophia, wife of the Rev. E. H. 
Penny, Rector of Great Stambridge, Essex. 

May 28. At Canford-manor, Wimborne, of 
congestion of the lungs, aged 21, Augustus 
Frederick Guest, esq., fourth son of the late Sir 
J. John Guest, bart. 

At Old Saughton-house, near Edinburgh, 
aged 73, Jane, youngest and last surviving 
dau. of the late Archibald Cockburn, esq., of 
Cockpen, one of the Barons of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Scotland. 

At his residence, Hill-grove House, Wells, 
Somerset, aged 59, Joseph William Moss, esq., 
M.D., F.R.S. 

At Brighton, Francis Edward Hargrave, 
eldest son of the late Richard Curtis, esq., and 
grandson of the late Francis Hargrave, esq., 
Q.C., Recorder of Liverpool, &c. 

At Aspenden-hall, Buntingford, Herts., 
Eliza Louisa, wife of Henry Lushington, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 24, Challis Edmund 
Hassell, younger twin son of the late Rev. 
Philip Alpe, M.A., and grandson of the late 
Rev. Martin Sheath, Rector of Wyberton, 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 

At Hammersmith, aged 64, John Christian 
Zeitter, Member of the Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk-st. 

May 24. At St. Alban’s, Eleanora, third 
dau. of the late Wm. Roberts, esq., barrister- 
at-law, Lincoln’s-inn, and formerly Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Commissioner of the 
Court of Bankruptcy. 

At Manningford Bruce, Pewsey, Wilts., aged 
71, Catherine, wife of James Augustus Hessey, 
esq., late of Kensington. 

At Versailles, France, of paralysis, aged 54, 
Elizabeth Mary, wife of the Rev. W. Serecold 
Wade, M.A., Vicar of Redbourn, and J.P. for 
Hertfordshire. 

Suddenly, aged 69, Edward Stanley, esq., 
F.R.S. He was, as senior surgeon of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, going his round of 
the establishment, accompanied by several 
of the pupils, when he suddenly staggered, 
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and would have fallen had not immediate as- 
sistance been at hand. He had been seized 
with apoplexy, and he expired within an 
hour of the attack. He had been connected 
with the Hospital for above forty years, and 
was very highly esteemed alike by his col- 
leagues, his pupils, and his patients. 

At Birchanger-cottage, Essex, aged 74, 
Susannah Frances, widow of the Rev. Jas. C. 
H. Stokes, late Rector of Birchanger. 

At Bath, aged 27, Emma Hill, second dau. 
of the Rev. Durand Baker, Vicar of Bishop’s 
Tawton. 

At Marsala, aged 69, John Barlow, esq., of 
Manchester, American Vice-Consul, and the 
oldest English resident in Sicily. 

May 25. At Darmstadt, aged 49, the Grand 
Duchess Matilda. Her Royal Highness, who 
was born August 30, 1813, was the eldest dau. 
of King Louis of Bavaria. She married the 
Grand Duke Louis III. of Hesse Darmstadt, 
on Dec. 26, 1833, but has not left issue. 

In Hans-place, Sophia, wife of the Rev. H. 
Sandham, and third dau. of the late R. Bernal, 
esq., M.P. 

May 26. In Berkeley-sq., aged 86, Jane, 
widow of the Hon. Hugh Lindsay, second dau. 
of Alexander, Lord Rockville, fourth son of 
William, second Earl of Aberdeen. 

In Montagu-sq., aged 85, Fanny Maria, 
wife of Sir Henry Lushington, bart. 

At his residence, Oakfield, Worcestershire, 
Henry Pidcock, esq., Deputy-Lieut. and J.P. 
for that county, and late of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

May 27. At his residence, Ashford Bowdler, 
near Ludlow, aged 71, Robert Thomas, esq., 
Retired Commander R.N., and Magistrate of 
the borough of Ludlow. 

Aged 64, Jane, eighth dau. of the late Jona- 
than Peel, esq., of Accrington-house, Lan- 
cashire. 

May 28. On board H.M.S. “‘ James Watt,” 
on his passage home from the Mediterranean 
for the recovery of his health, aged 17, Hugh 
R. Earle Welby, midshipman H.M.S. “ Nep- 
tune,” sixth son of Sir Glynne and Lady 
Welby Gregory. 

At Sunnyside, Walmer, aged 44, Katherine, 
wife of Capt. Henry Harvey, R.N. 

At Damascus, of typhus fever, Henry Thos. 
Buckle, esq., author of ‘* History of Civilisa- 
tion in England.”” See Osrrvary. 

May 29. At his residence, Blomfield-road, 
Maida-bill, aged 71, Major-Gen. Thomas Or- 
lando Cater, R.A. 

At Torquay, aged 61, George Benjamin Tath- 
well, esq., late Capt. in H.M.’s 33rd Regt. 

At her residence, Southsea, Hants., Margaret 
Frances, dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. G. Car- 
dew, Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers. 

At Malvern, William Lecky Browne, esq., 
of Comber-house, co. Londonderry. 

At Condie, Perthshire, Laurence Oliphant, 
esq., of Condie. 

At the house of her mother-in-law, Camber- 
well-grove, aged 28, Emma Bethia, widow of 
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the Rev. H. C. Heilbronn, B.A., (whom she 
survived only four months*,) and dau. of 
Andrew van Sandau, esq. 

At the Shardlow Union-house, aged 74, 
Mr. William Mee, formerly of Kegworth. 
“The deceased,” says the “Nottingham Re- 
view,” “‘ was for many years a correspondent 
to this paper. He was born at Kegworth, and 
on attaining his majority received a good for- 
tune, in hard cash. He soon afterwards went 
to London, where he resided some years. 
About the year 1820 he returned to Kegworth, 
but being somewhat eccentric could never be- 
take himself to steady occupation. He was 
author of the song ‘ Alice Gray,’ which, being 
set to music with his concurrence, became so 
great a favourite with the public. He fre- 
quently about this time wrote poetry, which 
appeared in several periodicals under the as- 
sumed name of Richard Sparkle. ‘ Winter,’ 
‘The Rose Bud,’ ‘ Flaccus,’ and other pieces 
were thus brought out. His besetting sin, 
however, was a love of strong ale, of which 
in the days of his affluence he allowed himself, 
to use his own words, ‘ six tankards a-day, and 
seven on a Sunday ;’ one of his best odes, 
* The Goblet,’ being written in its praise. For 
many years he presented a not very comfort- 
able appearance, though some time before 
finally entering the Union he was allowed a 
maintenance by his old friends, who admired 
his genius while they regretted his weakness, 
but unfortunately he contrived to forestall it 
in some way. He was letter-writer in ordinary 
to the parish, for a long time correspondent to 
the ‘Nottingham Review,’ painter of public 
signboards, and, we believe, something of a 
legal adviser! In some verses of his, which 
appeared in ‘The Thrasher’ about the year 
1825, he suggested as his epitaph, ‘ Weep not 
for Mee’ (me) !”” 

May 30. At Beechwood, Devon, after a few 
days’ illness, the Hon. Cordelia Colborne, 
second dau. of Field Marshal Lord Seaton. 

Suddenly, at Barnet, Herts., Anne, widow of 
the Rev. Charles Buck, M.A., late Rector of 
St. Stephen’s, Bristol. 

May 31. At Hill-house, Windsor Forest, 
Gen. Sir Thomas Willshire, bart., G.C.B., Col. 
of the 5lst (King’s Own) Light Infantry. See 
OBITUARY. 

In Leinster-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Sapte, wife 
of the Rev. J. H. Sapte, of Cranley Rectory, 
Surrey. She was Caroline, dau. of the first 
Baron Gifford, and was born in 1823. 

Lately. At his seat, Pyrland-hall, Somerset, 
aged 78, Sir William Walter Yea, bart. The 
deceased, who was the second baronet, was 
the son of William Walter Yea, esq., by the 
daughter and co-heiress of F. Newman, esq., 
of Cadbury-house, Somerset: he was born at 
Forston-house, Dorset, in 1784, and succeeded 
his grandfather in 1806. He married in 1806 
Anne, the youngest daughter of General David 
Robert Michel, of Dewlish, Dorset (she died in 





* See Gent. Mac., March, 1862, p. 379. 
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1846). His only son, Lieut.-Col. Lacy Walter 
Yea, who commanded the 7th Royal Fusiliers 
throughout the Eastern campaign, was killed 
before Sebastopol in June, 1855. The first 
baronet was sheriff of Somerset in 1760, an 
office which his father and grandfather had 
also served. The family name appears to have 
been originally De-la-Ya. 

June 1. At Norwich, aged 78, W. B. Parr, 
esq., formerly of the Ist Royals. 

Accidentally drowned in the Lake of Neu- 
chatel, aged 19, Edward, youngest son of the 
late Sir James Henry Turing, bart., of Rot- 
terdam ; and Charles Albert Chomley, aged 21, 
youngest son of the late Rev. Francis Chomley, 
Vicar of Wicklow. 

At Brighton, aged 68, Lucy, wife of the Rev. 
M. H. Donald, Vicar of Iford and Kingston, 
near Lewes, Sussex. 

June 2, At his residence, Glenville, Bittern, 
Hants., Lieut.-Gen. William Sutherland, C.B., 
Colonel of the 93rd (Sutherland Highlanders) 
Regt. 

At Bodrean, near Truro, Cornwall, aged 56, 
Henry Prynne Andrew, esq., a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant. 

At Kingstown, Ireland, Mrs. Hoey, widow 
of Michael Hoey, esq., and only dau. of the 
late Peter Burke, esq., J.P., of Elm-hall, co. 
Tipperary. 

At Moreton Corbet Rectory, Salop, aged 67, 
John Edward Mosley, esq., late of Prestbury, 
near Cheltenham. 

At Norbury Rectory, Ashbourn, aged 16, 
Alicia Susanna Harriet, second dau. of the 
Rev. Clement F. Broughton. 

June 3. At Stanley-gardens, aged 20, Maria 
Eliza Sproule, eldest dau. of Sir John Rivett 
Carnac, bart. 

At her residence, Oxford-road, Reading, 
Mary, relict of Rear-Adm. John Allen. 

At Peckham (the residence of her brother-in- 
law, Alfred Hersee, esq.), aged 28, Mary Anne, 
wife of the Rev. Alfred Bourne, B.A., late of 
Liverpool. 

At the residence of his father-in-law, aged 
26, Frederick Arundel Miles, son of the late 
Commander Miles, R.N. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Martha Anne, widow 
of the Rev. Archibald Gray, D.D. 

June 4. At Dunraven Castle, Vice-Admiral 
Sir George Tyler, K.H., of Cottrell, Glamorgan- 
shire. Hie was the eldest son of the late Adm. 
Sir Charles Tyler, G.C.B., who commanded 
the “‘Tonnant” at the battle of Trafalgar. In 
May, 1811, while engaged in a cutting-out 
affair in Quiberon Bay, the deceased lost his 
right arm; for this he received a pension of 
£200 a-year. He became a Rear-Adm. in 1852, 
and a Vice-Adm. in 1857. He was for some 
years Governor of the Island of St. Vincent, 
* and was M.P. for Glamorganshire from 1851 
to 1857. 

In Albemarle-st., Major Godfrey Massy, 
husband of Louisa, Countess of Seafield. 

At Barbourne-house, near Worcester, Mary 
Anne, wife of Rear-Admiral Hastings. 


At Ivy-lodge, Reading, the residence of her 
brother-in-law, aged 48, Frances, relict of the 
Rev. Walter Sheppard, Incumbent of Hermi- 
tage, Berks. 

June 5. At Winchester, aged 72, the Hon. 
Julia, widow of James Weld, esq., late of 
Archers-lodge, Southampton. 

At Hesse Darmstadt, aged 24, Walter, eldest 
son of Sir Walter G. and Lady Caroline Stirling. 

At the Manor-house, Ottery St. Mary, aged 
37, Francis James Coleridge, esq. 

At Cliftonville, Brighton, Marianne, widow 
of Solomon Nicholls, esq., of Ashley Court, 
Devon. 

Suddenly, at the house of his friend (John 
Burrell, esq.), Camberwell, aged 38, Albemarle 
Bertie Dewar, esq., of Doles-hall, Hants., late 
Captain of the 87th R.I. Fusiliers, and eldest 
son of the late D. A. B. Dewar, esq. 

At Cambridge, aged 22, John Collins Ion, 
student of Trinity College, Cambridge, only son 
of the late Rev. John Ion, of Hemingbrough, 
Yorkshire. 

June 6. In Grosvenor-st., aged 52, the Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. See Oniruary. 

At Norfolk-house, London, Catherine, one of 
the twin daus. of Mr. and Lady Victoria Hope 
Scott. 

At Barlaston, Staffordshire, aged 51, Charles 
William Bell, M.D., nephew to the late Sir 
Charles Bell, M.D. 

June7. At Brighton, aged 43, Harold F. 
Bluett, esq., second son of the late Capt. B. S, 
Bluett, R.N., K.H. 

At Stafford, aged 81, Anne, widow of Mat- 
thew Parkes, esq., of High Onn, Staffordshire. 

At Little Tew Parsonage, Oxfordshire, aged 
$3, Ellen, wife of the Rev. Charles F. Garratt, 
and eldest surviving dau. of the late John K. 
Gilliat, esq., of Fernhill, Berks. 

At Othorpe-house, near Market Harborough, 
Alicia Harriet, wife of Robert Miller, esq., late 
Capt. 45th Regt. 

In Green-st., Enfield-highway, Katharine 
Thorrowgood, youngest dau. of the Rev. Thos. 
Jones, Chaplain and Reader at the Royal 
Chapel, Whitehall, and granddau. of the late 
Rev. Christopher Tennant, of Sampson’s-hall, 
Kersey, Suffolk. 

June 8. At Kingillie, Nairn, Lieut.-Gen. 
James Ketchen, Royal (Madras) Artillery. 

At Amberley, (at the house of her son, the 
Rev. R. Edward Blackwell,) aged 78, Jane, 
widow of Major-Gen. Blackwell. 

At St. Leonard’s, suddenly, of disease of the 
heart, aged 44, George Berkeley Seton-Karr, of 
the Bombay Civil Service, second son of the 
late Andrew Seton-Karr, esq., of Kippnaw, 
Roxburghshire. 

At Edinburgh, James Bentham Mill, esq., 
second son of the late James Mill, esq., of the 
India-house. 

June9. At Ipswich, aged 81, Jannett, the 
relict of Rear-Adm. R. Ramsay, C.B. 

At Stafford, aged 81, Edward Knight, esq., 
M.B. Cantab., Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. 
for Stafford. 
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At Edinburgh, Charles Cameron, esq., for- 
merly Capt. in the 4th Regt. of Foot, (the 
King’s Own). 

At Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent, aged 
46, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. Chas. Hinde. 

June 10. At Drayton, Torquay, aged 82, the 
Lady Henrietta Dorothea Churchill. Her lady- 
ship was third dau. of John, second Earl of 
Portsmouth, and was born May 6, 1780. She 
married, Jan. 19, 1816, the Rev. John Comyns 
Churchill. 

At Milan, the Signora Biasini, eldest dau. of 
the late Alex. Cockburn, esq., and sister of 
the Lord Chief Justice of England. 

At King’s College Hospital, aged 20, Henry 
Wm., eldest son of the Rev. Henry Deane, 
Rector of Hintlesham, Suffolk. 

At Camberwell, aged 73, the Rev. John Bur- 
net, an Independent minister. He was born 
at Perth about the year 1788, enlisted in early 
life, and served for some time in the ranks. 
Having obtained his discharge, and devoted 
his mind to religious subjects, he became the 
minister of an Independent congregation at 
Cork. Nearly thirty years ago he removed to 
Camberwell, and presided over a congregation 
which bled in the Mansion-house Chapel 
on the west side of the Camberwell-road. A 
few years ago, his congregation having much 
increased, a handsome chapel was built for 
him on Camberwell-green, and of this he re- 
mained the minister until the time of his 
death. 

June 11. At Tichborne-pk., Hants., aged 77, 
Sir James Francis Doughty-Tichborne, bart. 
See OBITUARY. 

In London, William Malone Jephson, esq., 
Superintendent of Quarantine, Motherbank, 
Isle of Wight, third son of the late Sir Richard 
Mountney Jephson, bart. 

At Hedenham, Bungay, Norfolk, John Owen 
Dinning, esq., only surviving son of the late 
Rev. J. Dinning, of Elsdon, Northumberland. 

June 12. At Clevedon, Somersetshire, Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Macpherson Grant, of Milton- 
cottage, eldest dau. of the late Sir George 
Macpherson Grant, bart., of Ballindalloch, and 
Invereshie. 

At Glendower, Ryde, aged 74, Peter Tripp, 
H.M.’s 98th Regt. 

At Warminster, aged 82, Mary, widow of 
the Hon. J. B. Skeete, President of the Island 
of Barbados. 

Suddenly, at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
Capt. James Lyons, R.A., Inspector of Ar- 
tillery. 

At the Vicarage, Milbourne St. Andrews, of 
brain fever, Augusta Michel, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. T. A. Blair. 

June 13, At Rose-place, Claines, Worcester- 
shire, Harriot, widow of Capt. Sanderson, and 
third dau. of the late Sir John Hales, bart., of 
Hackthorn, Lincolnshire, and Cullam, Oxon. 

Suddenly, at Brompton Barracks, Kent, Chas. 
Edward Fairtlough, Colonel Commanding 3rd 
Depét Battalion. 

At Carrie, Perthshire, aged 51, Capt. Allan 
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Menzies, late of the Royal Newfoundland Com- 
panies. 

In the Dover Union, aged 52, Dr. John 
Standen. The deceased, by reason of his singular 
life and many eccentricities, was a local cele- 
brity, or we might more correctly say, a local 
“notoriety.” He was the eldest son of the late 
Mr. W. Standen, one of the most estimable 
men the town of Dover ever contained. His 
early aptitude for profound academical ex- 
ercises determined his father to select for him 
the medical profession. In this he made rapid 
strides, and while very young obtained his 
degrees at Edinburgh. He also shortly after- 
wards gained a diploma from a French medical 
college. At this time he possessed a wonderful 
memory, being able to quote off-hand entire 
paragraphs from books he had read Dr. 
Standen at the t of his practice 
as a physician gave promise of a successful 
career. Ere long, however, rumours of do- 
mestic discord and of habits of intemperance 
got abroad, and public confidence gradually 
fell away from him. Dr. Standen unfortunately 
could not see himself as others saw him; his 
tendency to debasing indulgence increased, and, 
as a consequence, bis practice diminished ; and 
at last even the most confiding among his 
patients were ultimately obliged to seek other 
medical counsellors. In the hour of distress 
the Union workhouse alone was open to him, 
and thus he died literally penniless—the solitary 
article he possessed at the time of his death 
being an old steel chain, which for some in- 
scrutable reason he persisted in always wear- 
ing round his neck. His eccentricities were 
numerous, and so strongly marked as to lead 
at times to the belief that he was of unsound 
mind. A very short time before his death he 
made himself conspicuous by his absurd freak 
of engaging a Bath chair, in which he was 
drawn about for many hours, and from which 
he was only dislodged by stratagem. He was 
then taken to the Union, where he was shortly 
afterwards seized with an attack of dropsy, 
from which he never rallied.—Kentish Paper. 

At Woodside, near Purbrook, Hants., aged 
69, Capt. Edward Herrick, R.N., one of the 
last survivors of Trafalgar. 

At Dover, Caroline, widow of Col. Stisted, 
8rd (King’s Own) Light Dragoons, and dau. of 
the late Sir John Heathcote, of Longton-hall, 
Staffordshire. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Major Magnay, late of 
the Ist European Bengal Fusiliers. 

At Castellamare, from gastric fever, aged 30, 
Lord Muncaster. The deceased, Gamel Augus- 
tus Pennington, Baron Muncaster in the Peer- 
age of Ireland (created 1783) and a Baronet of 
Great Britain (1676), was the eldest son of 
Lowther, third Lord, by Frances Catherine, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir John Ramsden, 
bart. He was born at Warter Priory, near 
Pocklington, on December 3, 1831. He suc- 
ceeded his father at the age of seven years, and 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
at which University he graduated B.A. in 1853. 
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His Lordship married, on August 2, 1855, Lady 
Jane Louisa Grosvenor, eighth dau. of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster, but 
does not leave any male issue, so that the 
barony devolves on his brother, Capt. the Hon. 
Jossylin Francis Pennington, of the Rifle 
Brigade, who will inherit the family estates 
in Cumberland and Yorkshire. Lord Muncaster 
was a Deputy-Lieutenant of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire and of Cumberland, of which 
latter county he was Sheriff in 1859. 

At his residence, Montagu-house, Ryde, aged 
55, Sir Lancelot Charles Lee Brenton, bart. 
The deceased was the son of the first baronet, 
Admiral Sir Jableel Brenton, K.C.B., by his 
first wife, the daughter of Anthony Stewart, 
esq., of Halifax, Nova Scotia, He was born 
in 1807, was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
and graduated as M.A. in 1831. He married 
the daughter of the late Major-Gen. Chuter in 
1839 (she died in 1849), and succeeded to the 
baronetcy in 1844. 

June il4. At Edinburgh, Adm. Robert Wau- 
chope, of Dacre-lodge, Cumberland. 

At Bangor, North Wales, aged 42, Captain 
Robert D’Arecy, late of the India Company’s 
Army, son of the late Col. D’Arcy, of the Royal 
Artillery, and Lady Catherine, dau. of the late 
and sister of the present Earl De La Warr. 

At his residence, Sloane-st., aged 77, Col. 
Wm. Drummond, late of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards. 

Lieut. Flowers Beckett, R.N. He served 
under Lord Nelson in the battles of Copen- 
hagen and Trafalgar. 

At Cockington, Devon, aged 75, Alice Watson, 
relict of Col. Mudge, R.E., of Beech wood. 

At Great Malvern, suddenly, Teresa Amelia, 
third dau. of the late Rev. Chas. Holden, of 
Aston-upon-Trent, Derbyshire. 

June 15, At Baden-Baden, aged 78, Isabella, 
widow of Col, Molyneux Marston. 

At her residence, Chelsea, Caroline Eliza- 
beth Florence, widow of Major John Fowden 
Haliburton, 78th Highlanders, who fell at 
Lucknow in command of the Regt., and dau. 
of Lieut.-Gen. Macneil, Col. 78th Highlanders. 

At St.John’s Parsonage, Fulham, aged 22, 
Francis Wm. Ernest Garratt, eldest son of the 
Rev. Wm. Garratt. 

In Nottingham-place, Julia, widow of the 
Rev. Arthur Judd Carrighan, late Rector of 
Barrow, Suffolk. 

At Edinburgh, aged 62, Sir John Hay, bart. 
He was the son of Lieut.-Col. Lewis Hay, by 
the dau. of John Craigie, esq., of Glendoick, 
Perthshire. He was born at his grandfather’s 
house in 1799 ; succeeded his cousin, the sixth 
baronet, in 1801, was called to the Scottish bar 
in 1821, and in 1836 he married the dau. of 
John Cossins, esq., of Weymouth, son-in-law 
of the eighteenth Lord Audley. The deceased 
baronet was Sheriir-Substitute of Stirlingshire 
for upwards of a quarter of a century, from 
the duties of which he retired about eighteen 
months ago. 


June 16, At Edgbaston, Birmingham, aged 
14 
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28, Mary Frances Harriett, wife of R. V. Pope, 
esq., and dau. of Major-Gen. R. R. Ricketts. 

Aged 30, Emily Druce Poynter, wife of the 
Rev. W. R. Haverfield, of Shipston-on-Stour, 
Worcestershire, eldest surviving dau. of John 
Mackarness, esq., of Bath. 

At the residence of her sister, Maidstone, 
Mrs. Milner, of East Cliff, Dover, relict of 
Capt. Milner, of Althorpe-house, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight. 

June17. At his residence, in Grosvenor-sq., 
aged 49, the Right Hon. Charles John, Earl 
Canning, K.G. See Osrrvary. 

At Boulogne, en route from Italy, Alice, dau. 
of Lord and Lady Wm. Compton. 

At Bath, aged 75, Frances, relict of Adm. 
Jobn Aylmer. 

At Ealing, aged 34, Ann, wife of the Rev. 
J. L. Kay. 

Aged 53, Amelia, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Johnstone, Vicar of Feliskirk, and Canon Re- 
sidentiary of York. 

At Norwich, aged 88, Mary, relict of the Rey. 
G, W. Smith, formerly of Reymerston, Norfolk, 
and Vicar of Bawdsey, Suffolk. 

June 18. At Edinburgh, aged 83, Elizabeth 
Carnegy, widow of the late Lord Gillies. 

At his residence, Gateshead, aged 65, William 
Kell, esq. 

At Kingsland, aged 92, Ann Walker, aunt of 
the late W. Inman White, esq., of Cheshunt, 
and the last of the family of the late Richard 
Benson-Walker, esq., of Hoddesdon, Herts. 

June 19. At Wrexham, Lucy, youngest dau. 
of the late Jas. Topping, esq., King’s Counsel, 
M.P., of Whatcroft-hall, Cheshire. 

At Bath, aged 77, Clara, dau. of the late Thos. 
Dicey, esq., of Claybrook-hall, and widow of 
the Rev. George Clark, A.M., of Chelsea. 

June 20. At Edinburgh, Dame Mary Wight- 
man Ker, widow of Sir James Spittal, of Jus- 
tice-hall. 

At Brighton, aged 64, James Ponsford, esq., 
of Queen’s-gardens, Paddington. 

At Richmond, aged 61, Mr. James Murray, 
of James Nisbet and Co.’s, 21, Berners-street, 
London. 

June 21. In Oxford-terr., Margaret, the 
wife of the Hon. John C. Erskine. 

At Hemsted-pk., Kent, aged 19, Jane Isabel, 
dau. of Gathorne Hardy, esq., M.P. 

At Brompton, aged 72, Madame C. B. Ude, 
widow of Louis Eustache Ude. 

At Worlington, Suffolk, late of Shenley- 
house, Bucks., aged 74, Wm. James Baily, esq. 

June 22. At Southampton, aged 75, Phebe 
Anne, widow of the Rev. D. C. Delafosse, 
M.A., late Rector of Shere, Guildford, Surrey. 

At Cefn, St. Asaph, Lieut.-Col. Herbert Wat- 
kin Williams Wynn, M.P. for Montgomerysh. 

June 23. In Ebury-st., Pimlico, aged 54, 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Philip Hayes, 
of Guernsey. 

June 24. At the Grove, Hammersmith, aged 
65, Mary Ann, widow of the late Richard 
Smith, esq., of Stoke Newington, and youngest 
dau, of Dr. Adam Clarke. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 


. in tion 
REGISTRARS Statute ° 





in 
DISTRICTS. ‘Acres. | 1961. || May | May | June | June 


24, 31, 7, 14, 
1862. | 1862. | 1862. | 1862. 











°o 


° ° ° 
Mean Temperature ° 556 57°6 | 58°6 558 











meen 78029 |2803921 || 1209 1114 | 1119 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463373 192 208 | 175 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618201 239 218 | 233 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 163 175 | 168 


20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571129 270 240 | 286 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773160 273 257 


























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 


Week ending Z 
Saturday, RS 


Under 
20 years 





on 


187 1209 951 1919 
153 | 190 1119 | 1010 1986 
164; 191 1114 915 1793 
161} 168 1119 | 900 1782 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, June 17, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 
Wheat ... 967... 54 4/ Oats ... 287 ... 23 5] Beans 65 ... 
my... —.. © Clg .... Bin. Oem 2. O. 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIx WEEKS. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 19. 
Hay, 22. Os. to 4/. 15s. — Straw, 11. 16s. to 27. Os. — Clover, 32. 10s. to 4d. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
. 4d. to ds. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Jung 19. 
. 4d.to 5s. 2d. 
. 8d. to 5s. 2d. 
. 8d. to 5s. 4d. 
. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 


COAL-MARKET, June 20. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 15s. 9d. to 16s. 9d. Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 15s. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From May 24, to June 23, inclusive. 


Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.|Barom. 
Z << . = > 





————$_______.. 


Weather. 


Day 
Month. 
Noon. 
11 o’cloe 
Night. 








Ly 
<< 


° 
cloudy, fair 64 cly.hvy.shwrs. 
do. do. 63 b fair, hvy. rain 
fair, cloudy 66 do. showers 
rain, cloudy 60 29. heavy rain 
cloudy, rain 64 . cloudy, fair 
rain 57 4 hvy. rn. hl. fr. 
do. 60 . do. do. 
cloudy 55 ; fair, cldy. shrs, 
fair, cloudy 66 ; do. 

do. do. 61 , . eldy. shrs, 
02!||do. 62 
07/|do. fine 60 
60) |cloudy, rain 62 
65 finie, eldy. rain 60 . do. 
69) |do. 64 . ely. fair, cldy. 
83/!cl. rn.th. rn.fr. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New Bank | Ex. Bills. | India India 


Sper | Stock. £1,000. | Stock. 5 per cents. 





10. 14 pm, | ——— 109} 
10. 14 pm. 109} 
10. 14 pm. 109} 
10. 14 pm. 1094 
10 pm. ———| 1093 
10. 13 pm. 1094 
10 pm. 1093 
.| 1093 
10 pm. 2283 .| 1074 
1074 
8. 12 pm. | 1074 
6. 10 pm. | 229 30} 1074 
1074 
229 1074 
231 (20. 25pm.| 1073 
1074 
231 20 pm.| 1074 
1074 
1074 
\ , 22 pm.; 1073 
234 5 . \———+| 20pm. | 1073 
. e 107% 
234 5¢ b _|/——!| + 2pm.| 107% 8 
—— | 3.6pm. |———|17. 18pm.| 107} 8 
2354 6 ._ |-——| 18pm.} 108} 
234 6 ; . 23 pm.| 1084 


914 
919 
919 
91% 
914 
914 
914 
91% 
913 
913 
913 
914 
914 
914 
914 
913 
914 
914 
914 
913 
913 
91 

91 

914 
914 
914 














Ma 
an 
June. 
24 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
$1 
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